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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Be a Certificated = 
“Electrical Expert” 


You, Too, Can Learn RADIO 


to Boss This Job COURSE 
F-R-E-E 


My new $45 Ra- 
dio Course, just 
completed, given 
FREE when you 
enroll for the 
Electrical Course. 




















“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 
WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained ‘Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advance- 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known 


“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these sie paying positions. 


Be an “Electrical 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man —the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the ‘Electrical Expert”—who is 
picked out to “boss’’ ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 


3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right-up- 
to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don't have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Elec- 
tricity is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, re ardless of age. 
education or previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able 
make from $70 to $200 a week. 


I Give You a Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Enginee ring Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to 
t the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. 
any are now successful DBLECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed + 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I 


that after studying with me, you, too, can get into the “big i Use this Free Outfit Gages 


money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under 
bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition if, when L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
_ have finished my course, you are not satisfied it was tbe Chicago Engineering Works 
est investment you ever made, 
Dept. 75, 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE | 

I give each student a Splendid Outfit of E agotti al Tools, Ma- 
terials and measuring Instruments absolutely FREE I also 1 
furnish them with Supplies, examination paper, oan many other Dear Sir: 
things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL 


Send at once Sample Lessons, 
work—AT HOME. Y rt right in after the first few 1 your Big Book, and full particulars of your 

ent qe hot SEARS ELSDE UR After the Srey tow See Free fit and Home Study Course, the 
sons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a — way. ween GaSe ene Hen y Ge 


4 Free Radio Course—all fully prepaid, with- 
Get Started Now—Mail Coupo out obligation on my part. 

I want to send you my Electrical Book and Pree L - both 

FREE. These cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make 

the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Send in 


coupon— N(¢ 
L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


2150 Lawrence Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The’ Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay Man 
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AINSIEES 


CONTENTS 
LORNA OF THE DUNES. Complete Novelette . Nancy Cabell 


A lonely old mansion it was, set among the dunes of Cape Cod. But it held a most 
beautiful girl and—a most baflling mystery. 


THE GIFT. Verse ‘ é ‘ ° ° . Rae Allen 
THE LONG COURTING. Short Story . ° . Beatrice Ravenel . P 


Young Mrs. Alistair Grainger sought always to arrange things, with the greatest 
effectiveness to herself. Whether it was herself she was arranging in an opera 
box, or the affairs of her intimates, she did it always consciously to “create a high 
light.” One thing, though, she arranged too well for durability. 


THE WHIRLIGIG. Serial . , ° ‘ , . Henry C. Rowland 
Johnny van Dusen was invited to a smart house party. And almost before he'd 
got his stride he was challenged by that most de manding phenomenon—a lady in 
distress. And from then on the house party and Johnny's affairs moved. 


THE PLUNDERERS. Series ‘ , . Winston Bouvé 
II. The House with the Purple Panes. 


A fascinating house from the outside, it intrigued Drusilla Carstairs’ imagination 
not so much by its own intrinsic beauty as by the alluring possibilities it held 
within. Did she find what she went after? 


THE AFFAIR AT THE LION D’OR. Short Story Izola Forrester 
There was to be an affair at the Lion d’Or, and it threatened unpleasant publicity. 
But at the last minute an unexpected guest arrived. 

THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE. Short Story Frances O. J. Gaither. 
Many were the preparations for the approaching marriage. And then came a 
telegram. 


TREES. Verse ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ‘ . Grace Hazard Conkling 
DEEP WATERS———AND A REEF. Short Story Arthur Tuckerman . 


The mysterious Cathcart was obviously interested in Carol van Lennep. And yet 
when | they were together he said nothing to her which he couldn't have shouted 
across the dinner table. And then something happened which would have loosened 
the ordinary man’s tongue, but—Catheart disappeared. 


ANDREW CARMODY RETURNS. Short Story Augusta Coxe Sanderson 


Andrew Carmody returned after a long absence to find that curious things had _ 4 
pened to his affairs. And to his amazement the central figure of the mystery in 
which ad was involved was a woman, young and charming. But just what was her 
status 


THE STATEGIST. Short Story ‘ , . . Christine Jope Slade . 
Strategy of the most commonplace sort, perbaps, but it got for Katherine what 
she most needed to have to get on socially. 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . » . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . . The Editor 









































Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Monthly pheatt fasued by Ainsiee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Pejeenth Save it, New York. Ormond 
Gorre* 8 "se Seerctery ned Tresaurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci: rr Nerds ts by oy Alamos’ Bi 2,4, Sanit. Frceldgnts 
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Then if not satisfied, send it back and Hartman will return yore and 
charges both ways. If you keep it, TAKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY—ali 
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12 Dinner oT iates, 9 hashes i Oval Baker inches 
12 Breakfast Plates, 7 1 5, 1 Deep Bow, 6 inches 
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12 Fruit Dishes, 654 inch Creamer 
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“I’m Going to Make 
More Money!” 


“I’m tired working for a small salary. I 
know I have just as good a head on me as Fred 
Moore and Bob Roberts, for we used to work 
side by side. But they’ve gone far ahead of,me. 


“Why? Because they saw the value of special 
training, and I didn’t. 


“But I know better now. If the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools can raise 
the salaries of men like Fred Moore and Bob 
Roberts, they can raise mine, too! 


“If they have helped others to advance, they 
can help me. Today—right now—I’m going 
to send in this coupon and at least find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for me.” 

-— — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2063, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can Rey for 

the position or in the subject before which I have marked an Z: 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Salesmanship 

ey nd 


Foreign a. 


Business lish 
Civil Se: +, 


1 Clerk 
Common School Exajecte 
Cc 





and Typing 








Liitit 


High School Bub 
Tilustrating 








Nearly Everything Sold 
is ADVERTISED 


Nearly Everything Advertised 

is ILLUSTRATED 

i. Big Field and Big M Money for You 
A Beautifully Illu Illustrated Book 


of Valuable Information FREE 
if you are over 15 years old. 


Class Room or Home Study 
ion ’ 
Address Dept. 12 } 
JA Vi 


‘NATIONAL ACADEMY 


of COMMERCIAL ART 
230 East Ohio St. CHICAGO Ill 


} 








TYPEWRIT. 


soon pays for a genuine 

17¢ a Day visible Underwood or 

L. C, Smith rebuilt Typewriter. Save $20 to 
on famous Larkin » 

Handsomely finished. 6-Y 80 

Days’ Tri Send for FREE Book TODAY. 


Leeekitt CO tue 
BUFFALO. N.Y. DESK TA-523 











TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL Sreareens 
Archit 
— Print Readi 











ctor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Bull 
Structural Engi 
mbing and Heating 
Chemistry Ls ee 
Mapping | Automobile 
0) Mining Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Engines JMathe matic: 
QRRERD..ccrccecccccccccccccce cocsseseccsossesossoccescocoesssoccecesesescoosssoocsooovssoesocsscsoeseseee 
Street 1-10-23 
CT ee 
iceccocecccassssetnseccereszavscecveceecesssscssses BRD rcncnneccorsncssecnnevevensceeneentenmass 
DesPRABER, .cccoccccccesnsssesceseseseececsscssssesseccscosceese 


Persone residing in Canada should send this coupon to ¢ the Interns- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


Please mention this magazine 
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Wanted—Railway Mai) Clerks. 


Write today for full Particulars. 
attES GOVERNMENT TRAINING INS). 





211- K Dinan Detror, Michigan 
Dear Sir: —Please romry me » your ‘Booklet and terms free. 
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OF THE 
NORTH 
JAMES-Be 


12 GREAT BOOKS 


DON QUICKSHOT OF THE BIO GRANDB 
Stephen_ Chalmers 
A thrilling story of life among raiding Mexican 
bandits, train robbers, Texas rangers, and @ 
prairie fire. 

LOADED DICE Edwin L, Sabin 
A romance of Texas, of the ye “dass, when 
lives depended on quickness of dr A tale 
of men who were jugglers with dee 


SONTAG OF SUNDOWN Cc. Seite 
An exciting story of the oun" ‘of ranch 
ownership—which promoted bloodshed and a 
war of no mean caliber. 


SPAWN OF THE DESERT W. C. Tuttle 
A tale of Calico Town: 
Where men lived raw in the desert’s maw, 


and Hell was nothing to un; where they 
buried neat, without preacher or sheet 
and writ on thelr tombstone, crude but it sweet, 
“This jasper was slow with his gun 

ARIZONA _ARGONAUTS i. Redford Jones 
Three adventurers whose fortunes lead through 
drought and danger to the golden goal they 
sought. 

THE LURE OF PIPER’S GLEN. 

Theodore 


Goodridge Roberts 
It was the lure of the North, of plentiful 
game and of the clear wind from the great 
plains. Young Jim Todhunter heard it, and 
found adventure a-plenty. 

APACHE VALLEY Arthur Chapman 
A story of @ cattle war in the Southwest, with 
all it meane—terror and blood feud; alarms by 
night and day; rustling and stealthy murder. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE posts. 

James B. Hendryx 
This is a story of the call # = ‘treat Torta 
land; of purposes and cro: 
men and of “bad” men; and Of ig tosis = 


pioneering triumphs. 
H. Bedford-Jones 
. Two 


crew. Jim Barnes reali: 
chance he had taken when he became mate of 
the Sulu Queen 
THE DEVES PAYDAY W. ©. Tuttle 
A sky o! the sun 
And the ana no place to dwell; 
hunk 80 doggone hot 


of e 
That it still belongs to Hell. 
THE CANYON OF THE GREEN DEATH 


Who were the devils in human form whose 
haunt was the lost barranca? Invisible, ter- 
rible, they brought = young officer of the law 
to a strange dilem 

SKY-HIGH CORRAL Ralph Cummins 
A Yet of it unending feuds between cottionen 
the forest fires, grazing 
FH ana bitter fights at imberiine, Ya te forest 
conservation won—through fire and blood. 














Way SEU BANG*UP STORIES! 


THE GREEN DEATH 


FB. B. BUCKLEY 


7” 
Every One a Ripsnorter! 

Exciting? You'll say so! 12 red-blooded tales. Real thrills 
on every page. Smashing, unexpected endings make you gasp. 
Never a slow evening if you own these books. Just like being 
a cowboy, a prospector, a dare-devil adventurer yourself. Every 
story a “ humdinger.” 

Live the life of the big open Western world—among hairy- 
chested, hard-fighting frontiersmen who tramp, ride, camp, 
scheme, love and hate—yes, and sometimes shoot to kill! These 
gripping stories will pick you up, and whirl you bodily into the 

“gun-toting” life of the West—the bad old, glad old West. 
Every book will make you “ hold on to your chair.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


You this whole RA of 12 fascinating, nerve-tightening books 

for bout. 16c each. The whole set sent to you t now—without send- / 
penny in advance. But listen! The night these books come you won’t Ya 

sleep! You're just bound to finish the one you start—if it takes till 
3 A. M. You wt be out of amusement while you have these 
moot een yout home. Yet EVERY. STORY IS CLEAN 
amp OLESOME—nothing that should not be read by any boy / 

r gir! 

et this whole library right away. Don’t send any 
Just your name and address on the handy coupon, and ‘nail, 7 CITY PUB. 
it. the whole 12 cq these splendid books, each meates on CO., INC. 
and each with a striking cover in full color, nn . 


paper an 
will be sent to — promptly Just pay $1.98, plus @ 
few cents postage, to the postinan who livers the 
books, and they are yours. There are no other pay- ee: the 
ments of any kind. Each book complete. If you 12 volumes of Western 


are in any way dissatisfied, sen to elk ties Py Seatere, See 

us—and we : pg 3 money in full. - will pay the postman only % + 
Stake whole even 

Think of it! 12 full novels for only $1.98— rntood that tm weave the 

you 


Sength a= ote | return t 
take no risk. thie off t Row, 7 voor with: ve dag 
may not be reggae in tie CT. Send er, and i A at Py a ae e 
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You Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Natives Do 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play “‘ALOHA”. 
We Guarantee That— 
Our method is so staple, int 

and t . i begin | in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song OALOHA. Think 
poe happy you will be when you 

your friends by playing 

the anes Hawaiian Gui 
just as the natives do! 


‘“ \ = 
How lo Select eon ee Sy 


master 
is weirdly sweet musie . Complete course of 52 lesso: rininclgdes PR 
ful Hawaiian 


beaati: Guitar, necessary picks, etectber 
Ne Previous Musical K y 
e Jal Is” Knowledwe'n{ monte, we at tty itive! ee ps 
emiipacns iy Bop. popula® ins —- sat Wachee at sna 












































center of interest among your friends. 

A coupon is appe mded below for the conve- Just Mall a Peet Gare for Details 
nience of ever; Interested investor in sending of our remarkable FREE Hawaiian Guitar Offer~ 
for our ~~ += ‘ow To Belect yor af id. simply write: ‘ ao but do it teda; 

ranging as hi high nas Tk) w with ab bso) lute B fety. e yield F E 

s 8 GSeeewo anes First Glawellen Conservatory 

COUPON BRINGS YOUR COPY of Music, Inc. Baht bhuen 
In every banking circle the name of George M. Forman pet be Meee heed Hawaiian 
& Company has always been associated with sound nem “4 
investments. This house has been tn business for 37 years . New York City Guit. f 
without loss toa customer. Mail coupon for your copy of 
this interesting 
GEO aes M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept 106 st Monree 






rs i Want 
eo M. Forman & Company, Dept. 856 Do Y os =n 


George A iia, : = 
aii ieeaneaians ah enee Guar bedhtets* “How AN Better Bie)s) e ‘ 4 fy q 





Gentlemen :-— 
To Select Safe Bonds.” 

—or a business of your own = 
Name with a real future? Then be 





an Auto Expert! Twelve 
Address million cars, trucks, tractors 
demand expert repairing. Fifty million tires to re 

pair; twelve million batteries to keep up. Unlimited 








e Bye opportunities at $2,000 to $10,000 yearly. 
Thousands of Trained Men Needed 
G The trained Man Wins! In a few weeks we can 


ufacturer w: train you for a big pay job in this, the world’s great- 
i F. line of - bsg ——_ est busigess. Detrott, the heart of the auto industry, 
and nightshirte direct to wearer. Ad- is the place to learn this business, The big auto 


graduates making good. Write today for FREE 

Fooklet about the opportunities in the automobile 

business. Don’t wait; write today. NOW! 
Michigan State Automobile School 

3925 Auto Bidg. Detroit, Mich, 





manufacturers endorse our school. Thousands of 




















We Pay 15 to 50 Dollars Weekly for Spare Time at Xe sickoses, spelt, ets., 
Home Writing Show Cards— No Canvassing— Experience ° fagent Sante, bee 9 focseee ea 
Unnecessary—Write To-day. WM fini n with Lac! oe 


DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOO 
21 Dinan Building, | Dotreten “Michigan 








Dear Sir:- Please send me your r Booklet and Terms Free. 
PRN cb cvscvessevsccces 
Street 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year nn INSTITUTE, Dept. R287, Rochester, N. ¥. 




















MEN—BOYS 18 UP SHOULD Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Sample Railway Mail 
Clerk Examination questions; (2) List of vernment jobs 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY a obtainable: (3) Tell me how I can get a Gov't position. 


Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations Pd a 
ame 


Common education sufficient: 
Travel—See the country vo BOG scceccdecacccocivscssnccncsedsnicccececscsccnasecescsseeet coc 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Earn $100 a Week 


In This Fascinating Business 


ASH in on the amazing ever-increasing popularity 
of cartoons! Thousands of cartoonists are needed 
to draw the vast number of political, religious, 

international, seasonal and human-interest cartoons. 
There is a crying demand too for men able to produce 
humorous cartoons, comic strips and sport cartoons. 
Advertising and animated cartooning offer two wonder- 
ful new and almost untouched fields. Never before have 








“ the opportunities in cartooning been so many or so 
fill YZ Ls — ° . 
CM ZA varied. Never have cartoonists had such a wonderful 
2 : chance to make big money. Now indeed is the time to 
study cartooning! 
= 
New Method Makes Cartooning 
= Easy To Learn 
Regardless of how little ability them. Step by step you advance 
gou have in drawing, you can now through every branch of cartooning 
easily qualify for this attractive until almost before you realize it 
can highly-paid business. Through 4 you are drawing cartoons that SELL. 
at- wonderful new method you can learn Many of our students have sold 
try, right at home in your spare time. enough work while studying to pay 
uto Learning this way is more than easy for the course many times over. 
"of —it is actually as fascinating as & Just think of earning a splendid 
BE geome. salary for such pleasant work. Suc- 
‘ First you learn the _ important cessful cartoonists earn from $3,000 
bile fundamental principles of cartoon- to over $100,000 a year. Yet enough 
making. Then you learn the little cartoonists cannot be found to meet 
secrets of originating ideas, of ac- the tremendous demand. Right now 
tion, exaggeration, and expression there is a wonderful opportunity for 
ich, —the little tricks which make car- you in this fast-growing uncrowded 
— tooning easy to those who know field. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Find out more about the won- is crammed full of interesting in- 
derful opportunities open to you in formation about cartooning. and de- 
this attractive field. Learn more scribes in detail this remerkable 
this easy home-study method method. It will be sent to you 
of learning cartooning, A handsome without cost. without obligation. 
booklet has just been prepared which Mail coupon for it TO-DAY! 


} Washington School of Cartooning 
1141 Marden Building Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHCOL OF CARTOONING 
1141 Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me without obligation your {llustrated booklet on cartooning. 


(Print Name Plainly) 
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Free from decay 





—yet these teeth dropped out 











Their root sockets were destroyed by pyorrhea which starts with 


Soft, bleeding 


receding gums 


OU may think that you are relieved from 

worry about your teeth if they are white 
and free from decay. But unless your gums 
are healthy, pyorrhea will attack and weaken 
the root sockets. 


Tiny pockets, breeding places for germs, 
form about the roots. These injure and de- 
stroy the bony root sockets which hold the 
teeth in place. The teeth loosen and fall out 
(or must be pulled) because their support is 
gone. 


Of course, your teeth should be kept white 
and free from decay; but it is of still greater 
importance to keep the gums firm and healthy 
Pyorrhocide Powder does both. 














a 


In addition to keeping your teeth white and 


clean, Pyorrhocide Powder tones and 
strengthens the gums. It is designed expressly 
to aid in repairing soft, tender, bleeding or 


receding gums. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, a gum-tissue healing agent widely used 
by the dental profession in the treatment of 
pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Powder keeps healthy gums 
healthy. It aids unhealthy gums to regain 
quickly their health and vitality, thereby pre- 
serving the root sockets which hold your teeth 
in place. 

Pyorthocide Powder is the one dentifrice 
that, since 1908, has been proved effective 
in clinics devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
study and research. Use it daily—see your 
dentist regularly—and you can avoid loss of 
teeth from pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhocide is economical for everyday use 
as a dentifrice—the dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At all druggists and den- 
tal supply houses. 


Free sample and booklet 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRIL, theme of poets, is, outside 
of print, a tricky jade. This 
particular morning had dawned 

seraphically blue and clear for the ex- 
press purpose of beguiling Adair out of 
his comfortable hotel suite, whose win- 
dows overlooked the delicate new 
greenery of the Public Gardens, into his 
not-so-comfortable runabout, in which 
his luggage left little room for his per- 
son. But by the time he had left civil- 
ization completely behind him, and had 
discovered that he had no destination 
ahead of him, the day, had ‘metamor- 
phosed into the dreariest and grayest 
and wettest thing in the world—an April 
rainstorm on the Cape. 

Only a very light car could take the 
sandy byroads Adair had turned into 
from the main highway after leaving 
Barnstable, and his engine was wheezing 
a staccato warning as they bowled 
along. An amazing amount of gasoline 
Was necessary to keep going. Sooner or 
later, he supposed, he'd come to another 
town. Adair had charming, but in- 
definite, memories of Cape Cod. He had 
spent a delightful summer among the 
dunes below Barnstable, years before, 
and had meant ever since to come back. 

But a young newspaperman has little 
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leisure to his credit, and Barnstable was 
a long way removed from his desk in the 
noisy city room of a New York journal. 

Then, magically, things had changed. 
His first novel had been accepted 
serially, at a price that raised his level 
of life; and when it was brought out in 
book form afterward, he was made. In 
two years, of very hard work, to be sure, 
Alan Adair had achieved a measure of 
success that made most of his rather 
modest desires possible—when he could 
snatch the time to fulfill them. 

A fortnight before he had gone over 
the proofs of his second novel, had 
deposited an advance check on royalties 
in his bank, and sublet his pleasant flat 
for six months. All this as forerunner 
to a much-needed, long-delayed vacation. 
He was tired of New York, of work, of 
people. And as he thought how tired he 
was of these, the memory of long, idle 
days spent on the sands of the Cape, or 
on the bay itself, rose before him. He 
had stayed at an ancient inn, more fre- 
quented by fishermen, who gathered 
there evenings, after the day’s catch, 
than by summer visitors, who put up at 
more pretentious hostelries in larger 
towns. The season, in short, had been 
so nearly perfect that he wanted to 
duplicate it. Meant to, after a few days 
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spent with a favorite cousin in Connec- 
ticut, and a week idled away in Boston, 
waiting for the proper weather. 

And now, after the propitious, early 
morning start, he wheezed along 
through a wet mist that, fine as it was, 
curtained the sea, half a mile across flat, 
sandy country, from his view. This far 
down the Cape, for intervals of miles, 
between towns, there were no houses. 
There was nothing, in fact, but a low, 
gray sky dipping down on either side of 
the impossible road to meet the dune 
land that, for variety, turned marshy 
near sea inlets, or presented deformed 
clumps of scrub pines to the view. 

The worst of it was, Adair thought 
miserably, he might go on forever down 
these cursed roads, if engine and gas 
didn’t give out. The well-remembered 
inn, beyond Barnstable, had been shut 
up so long that dust obscured the inner 
panes. He was laconically told by an 
elderly citizen that “ol’ man Beecham 
buried his wife more’n two years ago, 
‘n’ left town after that. Joe Petersen 
runs a hotel now—ain’t no need for 
more’n one—but he ain’t opened up for 
the season.” 

Adair had eyed his bags resentfully. 

“But isn’t there some place where I 
can get board? Good heavens, man, 
I'm down here now!” 

“Too bad. But ye could’ve found 
out by takin’ a mite o’ trouble.” The 
elderly citizen clicked his teeth disap- 
provingly. “Still, ’s long as ye did come 
down ye have to stay somewheres, I 
suppose.” 

Alan agreed with enthusiasm. 

“Might try Cap’n Dagin’s house,” the 
old man suggested. “It’s the third on 
the left, first road to the right. He 
might take ye in. Kind of mean table 
he keeps, though; he ain’t partial to 
spendin’ money on food.” 

The confiding announcement was not 
encouraging. Nevertheless, Adair had 
stopped at the shabby, shingled house 
just long enough to eat an indifferent 
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lunch, unappetizingly thrown together 
by “Cap’n Dagin,” who lived alone save 
for an occasional summer boarder. 
Then, in spite of the rain, he drove on. 
Sooner or later he’d find some sort of 
boarding house or inn, he was sure. 

It didn’t take him long to discover 
that strangers are considered an in- 
trusion upon the rights of Cape-folk. 
Regular summer boarding houses, that 
catered to city people, weren’t taking 
boarders so early. There were no hotels, 
and after a rebuff or two Adair would 
not stop at the occasional houses he 
passed. 

But now it was getting late. He was 
tired, cold, drenched to the skin. And 
the rain, instead of letting up, was 
turning toa downpour. The roads were 
getting worse, and as for his engine—— 
He stopped with a jerk, peered through 
the vaporous mist. A crude, weather- 
beaten signpost informed him in faded 
print that Robin’s Mill lay a mile far- 
ther on. Well, that meant human habi- 
tation, at least. The endless monotony 
of the dunes, the flat marshland and 
thickets of beach plum and pine, oddly 
out of perspective, were getting on his 
nerves. He needed more gasoline, be- 
sides. 

However, it wasn’t a town that he 
came upon, quite suddenly, around a 
sharp bend in the road, a few minutes 
later. It was a settlement, flanked by 
deserted clapboard houses, pitifully 
small, strangely old and desolate. A 
handful of fishermen’s houses, a post 
office that was a shack, built against the 
solitary general store, a schoolhouse that 
looked like a toy, comprised the settle- 
ment. And where, thought Adair 
amusedly, was the mill—or Robin? 

He climbed out of his car in front of 
the post office; mounted the weather- 
beaten steps. Inside, beside the stove, 
which heated the unaired room intoler- 
ably, sat a pixy of a man, precariously 
atilt in his chair. 

“Where can I get some gasoline ?” in- 
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quired Adair. “And is there a boarding 
house or inn around here?” 

The pixy came to earth with a crash; 
eyed the young man shrewdly. 

“Didn’t expect one o’ our spring rains, 
[ll bet. Better dry out, hadn’t ye?” 

“Thanks.” When Adair smiled, his 
thin, rather plain face lighted most at- 
tractively. So that you understand why 
people always liked him, and women—of 
whom he steered clear—found him 
charming, in a faintly austere, Scotch 
way. “But I’d better be moving along 
if | can be put up anywhere.” He 
peered out of the window. “I didn’t 
notice any hotel though.” 

The other chuckled. 

“T guess you didn’t. New folks al- 
ways make that mistake. They think 
this is the town, only most of ‘em be’ant 
as mannered as you. This is Robin’s 
Mill, all right, but it’s ree’ly just a part 
of Aiken, a couple o’ miles on, first turn 


to the left. Got the same selectmen ’n’ 


everything, ‘cepting the post office. 
They got a right nice hotel there, too, 


with a garage across the street.” 

\dair drew on his wet gloves with a 
grimace. 

“I’m much obliged——” He stopped 
short, conscious of another presence, of 
something that would have been a 
shadow, if the day had not been dark, 
and turned. A man, darkly beautiful, 
lean-faced, lounged on the threshold. 
Capless, his dark hair was sleek with 
the wet. The blue shirt he wore, open 
at the brown throat, clung to him, be- 
traying every muscle in his splendid 
body. His eyes, black and very deep, 
were upon Adair. 

“Good catch, Pietro?” asked the post- 
master, nodding to him, 

\dair dismissed the vague impression 
of somethtng sinister that he had sensed. 
The man was a Portuguese fisherman, 
singularly handsome, singularly unpre- 
possessing. He moved into the light, 
and Adair noticed the curious scar that 
ran across his left cheek, from eye to 
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lip, It moved, faint, livid, as he spoke. 
No wonder the man had a sinister look. 

“Ver’ good.” His voice was like vel- 
vet. The gold rings in his ears swung, 
catching the light from the fire. He 
still looked at Adair. “Are there letters 
for Mr. Brandt?” he asked. 

“T’ll get under way,” 
“Thanks again!” 

He opened the door, letting in a gust 
of wet wind. He glanced behind him 
once, saw the plump little postmaster 
bending over the pigeonholed mail rack 
behind the counter. The last thing he 
was the man Pietro’s face. It 
filled his imagination while he cranked 
the car, gauging the gasoline anxiously ; 
remained with him as he drove off. 

The first turn to the left, the post- 
master had Adair swore. This 
road went on straight enough, but the 


said Alan. 


Saw 


said. 


break to the left was not one road 
branching out, but one which imme- 
diately forked again. Which of these 


to take was his problem. He couldn’t 
afford to choose the wrong road, for he 
had just enough gas to get him to the 
source of supply. His luck to-day was 
malignant. After an indecisive moment 
he steered abruptly to the left, taking the 
farthest branch from the main artery. 

The little car staggered on through 
sand that deepened at every yard. In 
the wraithlike mist a thicket of scrub 
pine sprang out at him unexpectedly, 
assuming immense proportions. It ex- 
tended on his right along a stretch of 
rising ground, hiding marsh and dunes. 
Queer, magic country, this. 

Suddenly — he flung forward 
against the steering wheel as the car 
lurched into a gully—a wagon rut, worn 
deep, washed deeper—and came to an 
abrupt stop. He had obviously taken 
the branch of the road. No 
machines ever used this narrowing way, 
he sure. And now he was at an 
impasse. He couldn’t induce the sand- 
clogged wheels to make level ground 
again. 


Was 


wrong 


Was 
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Teeth chattering, hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, he looked about him. A 
cheerful spot in which to be stalled! 
And then he gave vent to a thankful 
sigh; stood up to make sure his eyes 
were not playing him false. Beyond 
the hillock of pines, oddly out of place 
in his vision, a squat brick chimney 
showed. And chimneys do not form in 
thin air; they necessitate the appendage 
of a dwelling of one sort or another. 
There was shelter close at hand. 

Alan climbed out and contemplated 
his stalled machine. It was just possible 
that the house behind the pines would 
prove to be a summer residence, un- 
tenanted this early. If that were the 
case, he meant to break into it as deftly 
as possible, build a fire in the stove or 
fireplace belonging to that chimney, and 
camp there for the night. He could 
hardly leave his car obstructing the road, 
in that event. Putting his strength 
against the wheel, he tugged until his 
muscles ached. It was hard to gain 
foothold in that treacherous, yielding 
sand, but at last he felt the rear wheel 
lift. One more tug, and he would be 
able to drag the little car to the side of 
the road. Breathing hard, he tensed 
himself for the effort. 

He didn’t make it. Instead, the wet 
sand against which he braced himself 
gave way. He slipped; fell; his foot 
caught beneath the wheel he had man- 
aged to raise. An agonizing pain shot 
through his ankle. He freed himself 
with difficulty, explored the extent of 
his hurt, sitting there in the wet. His 
foot might easily have been broken, but, 
thanks to the heavy brogues he wore, 
it was only sprained. In falling, he had 
wrenched it sharply. It was a bad 
sprain, however. Already it was be- 
ginning to swell, and he could feel it 
throbbing painfully. He struggled to 
his feet, limped slowly through wet 
sand. Lucky that house was close at 
hand! 

Fifty yards farther on he came upon 
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it, a square, shingled dwelling with low 
eaves. It loomed big in the dusk, 
rather forbidding ; but its windows were 
unshuttered, and a thin curl of smoke 
rose from the chimney. It was occupied, 
at least. Adair hobbled up the drive- 
way, wincing at each step, and reached 
the front door at last. He had no hesi- 
tation this time about knocking. 

He waited, his knocks reverberating 
on the stout panels. No sound from 
within. Queer! He knocked again. 

He was trembling now, from weak- 
ness as much as from the cold. His knees 
threatened to give way beneath him. 
Every step of the way had been an 
agony to his throbbing, swollen ankle. 
He caught at the door knob for support, 
and, quite easily, it turned in his hand. 

A moment later Adair found himself 
in a square, dark hall, whose gloom was 
broken only by the dusk that sifted in 
through windows curtained with some 
dark, silken stuff. His ankle was for- 
gotten momentarily in his surprise, as his 
eyes grew accustomed to the shadows. 
This interior was all out of drawing in 
this forsaken hamlet! Why should an 
old Colonial house, shabby to decrepitude 
on the outside, have darkly polished 
floors boasting soft, deep rugs from the 
East, whose value he could only guess 
at? A mirror, old and lovely, was 
flanked by Sheffield candlesticks on a 
mellow mahogany card table. Two 
fiddle-back chairs and a chest completed 
the furnishing of the hall. An open door 
beckoned to Adair. Enchanted—and 
enchanting—house ! 

He called, and his voice echoed in the 
silence. Mystery lay upon the place. 
His pulses quickened to it. With diffi- 
culty he hobbled toward the inviting. 
open door. This room, a library, full of 
old-fashioned grandeur, was gratefully 
warm. The remains of a fire smoldered 
on the hearth. A huge chair was drawn 
close to the gleaming andirons, and 
Adair dropped into it. 

His injured ankle was his first con- 
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cern. He unlaced the shoe, and dis- 
covered he could not remove it from 
the swollen foot. On a long book-laden 
table close at hand, on which was a cop- 
per bowl filled with arbutus that trailed 
gracefully over the brim, lay a stiletto- 
like knife, evidently used as a paper 
cutter. He reached for it, and with it 
easily slit the cordovan that imprisoned 
his foot. 

\ small cushion under his arm was 
requisitioned as a foot rest, and he man- 
aged to make himself fairly comfort- 
able. This much achieved, he gave his 
attention to the room. There were three 
windows, and by the failing daylight he 
could make out his surroundings. Books 
lined one wall halfway up. “Above them, 
on either side of the fireplace, which he 
faced, hung a painting. One of these, 
in an oval frame, was the head and 
shoulders of a Florentine lady, whose 


lush beauty suggested Verrocchio. The 


other dominated the room. Adair 
could hardly distinguish the dark fea- 
tures, vet that shadowed face on the 
wall filled him with a consuming curi- 


osity. He lay there, amusing himself 

fancifully by sketching in what he could 
Odd how that portrait affected 

him! Like a presence. 

He stooped over, threw a log from the 

aasket beside him upon the red embers. 

He wanted to see more clearly that dark 


} 


cavalier. The flames sprang up, showed 
him the room, warm and curtained 
against the wet, windy dusk. They 
gleamed in the gieat brass samovar 
‘ +1 - aan » . 

across the room, played on polished sur- 


faces here and there. And, too, they 


brought into relief that haunting, hidden 
face on the wall. 

It was nothing more than a portrait 
of some piratic ancestor of the mys- 
terious personage who elected to occupy 
this amazing house, of course. But 
cunning craftsmanship had made the 
hand on the jeweled dagger seem to live, 
the somber eves and brooding mouth 
sentient things. 
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Then 


Adair didn’t like the portrait. 
he found himself laughing aloud at the 


intensity of his feeling; uncertain 
laughter. And he _ was _ shivering, 
though the room was warm. The house 
was unbelievably still. Inside, at least. 
The rain blew against the panes; wind 
rustled and whimpered above the eaves, 
like a woman, lost and afraid. Adair 
kept very still, as if it were important 
that every sob of the wind, every flurry 
of wet drops, should be heard. 

The last stick of wood had burned it- 
self to a faint glow when he realized 
that he was afraid. If his foot had not 
been throbbing with pain, that, at its 
worst, made him sickish, dizzy, he would 
have gotten out of this strange house. 
His breath came quick and hard as a 
shutter creaked somberly outside. He 
wasn’t alone here. There was some one 

something else. 

“You're feverish, man,” he muttered 
aloud. “Get a grip on yourself, you 
ass!" There was nothing in the house, 
of course. 

Then, holding his hot head in his 
hands, he gave up trying to deceive him- 
self. There was something here—there 
It roamed 

spread, 





was fear, elusive, pervading. 
through the house—poor ghost 
touched him. Cold sweat burst out on 
his forehead. He imagined he felt a 
faint draft of Cold air. Jove, how dark 
it was! He knew he was going to look 
up, in another minute, toward the 
shadowed face on the wall. Those eyes! 
What hand had painted them? A 
dreadful fascination held him in its 
grip. Was he mad, or delirious? Pic- 
tures don’t come alive—and yet this 
painted likeness stirred! 

He got himself in hand again after a 
long, quite terrible minute. Damn this 
house, that had no business being here! 
Why didn’t the tenant come back? He 
would have given a good deal for the 
sound of a voice, the touch of a human 
hand. 

And then the hall door was flung 
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open. A light splashed across the floor. 
He rose, a shadow among shadows, as a 
slim figure carrying a lantern that 
gleamed upon drenched oilskins ap- 
peared on the threshold. She saw him, 
and he, dizzy with pain, saw, by the lan- 
tern’s gleam, a look of revulsion and 
horror stamp itself upon her as she 
stified a cry. 

Extraordinary house! The room 
reeled. 

He tried to explain, to fight off the 
threatening faintness. 

“The door was open—I’ve been wait- 
ing for some one to come.” He smiled 
at her debonairly, white to the lips, and 
then, with no warning whatever, pitched 
forward at her feet. 


CHAPTER II. 


When Adair opened his eyes he de- 
cided that he either was dreaming, or he 
had been dreaming. He rather fancied 
the former hypothesis until he became 
conscious of a numbness somewhere in 
his body, shot with pain. Then he knew 
himself to be in the midst of reality. 
3ut where else was he, and how had he 
gotten here? 

He lay upon an ancient bed, canopied 
rosily, in a room that breathed charm as 
bloom breathes scent. It was a feminine 
room, most obviously. Gay chintz hung 
at the windows; furniture of a period 
he could not place, designed from fine- 
grained dark wood, did not crowd it. 
Adair hated crowded rooms. A fire 
burned brightly on the hearth, and on a 
dressing table silver toilet articles, of 
old-fashioned, heavy design, glittered as 
the flames leaped up. There was an at- 
mosphere of serenity to the room, as 
palpable as its luxury. Adair sighed 
with contentment. He was in a pleasant 
daze, and out of pain, as long as he lay 
still. Utterly relaxed, he wanted noth- 
ing better than to lie there, drift into 
slumber, perhaps, lulled by the patter of 
rain on the roof. 


Queer! Not so long ago the sound of 
the rain and the whimpering wind had 
filled him with an unknown terror. 
That, and the dark cavalier looking 
down upon him in the gloom. What a 
house! His drowsiness vanished as, 
with an arm flung across his eyes, he 
tried to fathom his inexplicable reaction 
in the room downstairs. Memory 
flashed upon him: the memory of a 
girl’s face, white with a terror that 
was the embodiment of his own. Why 
had she recoiled at sight of him and 
cried out in horror? 

He moved, and a hot twinge reminded 
him of his ankle. It felt armored. He 
glanced down, and saw to his surprise 
that the injured) member was deftly 
bandaged between splints. How long 
had he lain unconscious, he wondered. 
Who had succored him in his need? 
Not the girl, surely. 

His curiosity was immeasurable. If 
a bell rope had hung within reach he 
would ‘have grasped it. Why didn’t 
some one come to him? And then, ab- 
ruptly, he raised himself on one elbow. 
Did a light footfall sound beyond the 
door? And, at the thought, the door 
was opened gently. 

He fell back, unable to keep amaze- 
ment from his eyes. A girl smiled at 
him gravely from the threshold; ap- 
proached the bed. He wanted to touch 
her, to make sure that she was real. 
For not long ago, in a man’s gleaming 
oilskins, this same girl had come upon 
him. But then she had been livid with 
fright, her eyes dark wells of dread. 
Now, in a white-crépe dinner dress, that 
could only have come from one of the 
exclusive shops that make the East 
Fifties of New York the shopping cen- 
ter of this part of the world, she stocc 
smiling at him, fingering the pearls that 
swung below her waist. 

She belonged in this interior, for she 
was very beautiful. But beauty like 
hers, porcelain skin and flawless features 
and eyes like wine, should have been 
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found where there were men to gaze 
upon it, not here among the desolate 
dunes. Adair took his eyes from her 
hair, that crowned her with red gold, 
as ladies of old Venice were crowned. 
It was superb hair, rippling, alive with 
light, and twisted about her head by a 
hand that knew its business, evidently. 
Yet it wasn’t her extraordinary beauty 
that held him in a sort of trance. He 
was thinking weakly of something quite 
different. 

“\Vhy were you so frightened when 
you found me in the library ?” 

Stupidly, the words rose to his lips, 
in lieu of polite apologies for his plight. 
But the girl did not seem surprised at 
the abrupt demand. 

“[ thought you were some one else,” 
was her simple and direct reply. 

\dair thrilled curiously at her voice. 
It was a young voice, with the 
sweetness of a child’s. 

“Your foot—is it better?” 
asked. “We bandaged it as well as we 
knew how, with cold compresses, Mar- 


very 


poor she 


got and I. She knows about such 
things.” 
Who the devil was Margot? He for- 


got her, however, in his amused won- 
This fair unknown spoke as 
casually as if it were the most conven- 
tional thing in the world to find an in 
jured stranger ensconced in one’s home; 
to have him drop at her feet. 

“You've been wonderfully good to 
me,” he smiled at her. “And I’ve been 
no end of trouble. As you may guess, 
[ wasn’t housebreaking. My car got 
stalled in a ditch a little way down the 
road, and, in trying to haul it out, I 
slipped, with the resulting casualty. 
Your house was the first I came to. I 
knocked, but no one came to let me in. 
The door was open—and it was devilish 
cold out there in the rain! I walked in 
and sat down. I must have been pretty 
shaky then. And when you came #4 

“You tried to stand, and fainted at 
my feet!” 


der. 








“How did I get here?’ 
about him. 

“Margot. She’s a Norman giantess, 
as you'll see. She takes care of us here. 
She does everything! Between us, we 
got you upstairs quite easily. I had you 
brought in here because it was warm. 
The other chambers are never in use.” 

Adair sat up. The whole adventure 
was a fillip to even his jaded imagina- 
tion. No fictional device was missing. 
And the girl—she was like the heroine 
of some glamorous tale. 

“T can’t impose on you like this, you 
know; if you'll let me telephone for 
some sort of conveyance, I'll take myself 
off.”’ 

“You are staying near here?” 

Was there a hint of pleasure in her 
lutelike voice? 

“T am,” assented Adair boldly; then 
he laughed at his own assurance. “At 
least—I shall be. I drove down from 
Boston this morning to establish myself 
at a certain country hotel fifteen miles 
back—onlv to find it abandoned. So I 
simply drove on. Your little postmaster 
at Robin's Mill told me that Aiken 
boasted an inn I’d find open this early. 
I took the wrong road 3 

“By the grace of God,” he added si- 
lently. 

She looked at him, and what she saw 
seemed to satisfy her. 

“You must not think of leaving to- 
night! I couldn’t permit it. You are 
to be my guest until your foot is well 
enough to travel on. See, you are quite 
weak yet!” 

In decency he had to demur, but his 
objections were lame enough. 

“You’re marvelously kind,” he told 
her. “I’ve no right to accept such kind- 
ness. But I’m going to.” She hadn’t even 
asked his name, he remembered, or told 
him hers. “Incidentally, I’m Alan 
Adair, and very much at your service!” 
His curiosity about her was consum- 
mate. Who was she, and why was she 
here? Surely she did not stay alone. 


He glanced 
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except for her servant, in this desolate 
hamlet. No, she had said: ‘Margot 
takes care of us.” 

His eyes strayed to her slim left 
hand, half hidden in the folds of her 
gown. She moved, and he saw a plain 
gold band upon it. So she was married. 
An unreasonable depression seized him. 

“May I ask whose roof is sheltering 
me ?” 

Her lovely teeth gleamed. 

“Of course. This is the house of 
Doctor Vasili Gouroff. He is not here, 
at present, however.” Her face, the 
most expressive he had ever seen, was 
shadowed fleetly, her smile wiped out 
by some troubled thought. “We dine at 
eight,” she told him after a moment. 
“What shall Margot bring you—some 
broth, or something more substantial ?” 

His eyes twinkled. He bent down to 
examine his bandaged foot. 

“My dear lady, I’m ravenous,” he con- 
fessed. “And, if I must admit it, you’re 
overestimating my injuries! Do let me 
limp down and dine with you. With 
some sort of improvised crutch my game 
foot needn’t touch the floor.” 

“That would be delightful, if you’re 
sure it would not hurt you!” Wistful- 
ness tinged her gayety. “One wearies of 
eating alone, day after day. Margot 
shall fetch you a crutch.” 

His mind was churning the stray bits 
of information he had garnered about 
this amazing household. Why on earth 
should a Russian doctor be summering 
here, of all places? And this early! 
Russian, Yes, her beauty was not 
Anglo-Saxon in type. That explained 
the exquisite precision of her English, 
her poise under any circumstances. She 
was obviously a great lady, this young 
wife of Doctor Vasili Gouroff. 

In wonder he saw her stamp thrice 
upon the floor. 

“Aladdin summoning his slave,’ 
mused aloud. 

When she laughed her remarkable 
eyes narrowed quaintly. 


he 


“Margot is entirely deaf,” she ex- 
plained. “She hears nothing; but when 
I stamp, so, she feels the reverberation 
of the sound, and comes. She under- 
stands me by reading my lips. I have 
had her with me always.” 

Even this was part of the picture 
The ordinary manner of life would be 
wholly inconsistent with everything else 
in this establishment. Adair waited, his 
eyes on the door. He hardly knew what 
he expected to see as heavy feet toiled 
up the stairs. But when the door opened 
he gasped. 

The girl had described her servant 
aptly. She was a giantess. Adair 
thought he had never seen so large a 
woman in his life, until he remembered 
having marveled at the oxlike peasant 
women of Normandy, toiling’ in the 
fields like men. This creature, square- 
bodied, square-faced, towered in the low 
doorway. A maid’s dress of black with 
an immaculate white apron clad her 
great frame. Her face had the queer, 
blank look of deaf people’s faces, but 
her eyes gleamed under beetling gray 
brows. 

Her young mistress addressed her in 
French, and the woman’s small, bright 
eyes never left the girl’s lips. 

“This gentleman will remain here. 
Margot, until his foot heals. Make a 
fire in the blue room, and see that the 
linen is aired. And there is a crutch in 
the doctor’s closet—bring that. He will 
come downstairs to dine.” 

The old servant eyed him with hos 
tility, and broke into a flood of flat 
high-pitched remonstrance. Adair’s lips 
twitched with mirth. 

The chatelaine stamped her foot like 
a spoiled child. 

“Obey me, Margot! It is quite safe. 
I tell you he is to stay. Can you not see 
that he is a gentleman ?” 

Margot grunted. 

“Now go!” 

The beauty had a temper to match her 
hair. As Margot’s protesting back dis 
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ippeared Adair addressed his hostess in 
mock gravity. 

“Your recommendation of me was in 
order. Margot may have a kind heart 
and a surgeon's hand, but she is hardly 
a trusting soul! I hope we can convince 
her of my integrity.” 

“You understood!” she reproached, a 
dimple denting her chin. “Do forgive 
her. She adores me, you see, but some- 
times her adoration is embarrassing, to 
say the least.” 

“It's easily understood,” murmured 
\dair. “But I’ve a feeling she'll lock up 
all the silverware before she goes to bed 


-night !”” 

They laughed like children, and, in 
the intimacy of shared mirth, were 
friends. 

Margot reappeared with a heavy oak 

utch in her hand. Adair took it with 
a word of thanks that received no ac- 

nowledgment from her. 

“If you'll lead the way.”’ he suggested, 

follow you downstairs now.” 

It was a slow journey, and a painful 
one, but Adair would have prolonged it 
even with considerable gratitude, for the 

I's hand under his elbow gave him an 
inexplicable pleasure. 

She guided him into the library, which 
was filled with diffused light, and with 

emotions he found himself 
hair beneath the portrait 


1 
COMpPleNn 


urged into the c 


of the sinister cavalier. Strange that 
his room, with its books and lamps and 
indsome furnishings, its atmosphere of 
hness and warmth, could have har- 

bored fear, in the dusk. And yet—— 
Dropping to her knees, the mistress 


of this strange house poked at the fire. 
did marvelous things to her. 
“T do not like 
fided to him suddenly 


this room,” she con- 

“Mr. Adair 
have you 

wine-brown 


pronounce it correctly ? 
Her 
ves met his in a look of importunate 


ravity 


been afraid 


He leaned forward, his pulse quick 
ened at 


the fusion of their thoughts. 
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“T was afraid here, in this room, this 
afternoon! It seems absurd now, but it 
was very real then—an impression [ 
could not dissipate.” 

She sprang up, offered him a beaten- 
copper box of Russian cigarettes, and 
lighted one for herself. 

“It was an impression,” she told him 
softly. “The impression that a room, a 
house receives, and gives out again. I 
think our human passions, if they are 
strong enough, endure in the walls that 
shelter us. This house has known fear 
too long not to be imbued with it——” 
Her words trailed off. 

For a moment he almost thought she 
had forgotten him. There was a strained, 
weary look upon her. She looked be 
yond him, into the night. Then 
caught herself, as if remembering a 
role. 

“It is so lonely here. And the house 
is old, you know, one of the oldest on 
Cape Cod. It was built by a sea brigand 
who used it as a cache for smuggled and 
stolen goods, I believe. There are ugly 
tales about it, if one is to believe such 
things! I don’t—except on 
nights like this I am alone.’ 

Adair could have sworn that for an 
instant she had been on the verge of 
confidence. But the moment had passed, 
was lost now as, perfect mistress of her- 


she 


stormy 
-when 


self once more, she changed the current 
of talk. It was deftly done. And while 
he told her a little about himself, Margot 
announced dinner. 

He was not unprepared for a perfect 
But the first 
glimpse of the candlelit dining room, of 
sparkling glass and silver laid out for- 
mally on the finest linen, took his breath 
away for the hundredth time that night. 
Was she an exiled princess, accustomed 
to solitary grandeur? She sat there, 
erect, beautiful, with pearls about her 
throat, and bare shoulders, gowned as 
if for a function, perfect in every de 
tail. 
house among the dunes; her court, a 


meal, perfectly served. 


Yet her palace was a desolate old 
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deaf servant and an unknown guest in 
muddy tweeds. 

They talked of many things during 
that amazing meal. And after dessert, 
as they lingered over a decanter of fine 
old sherry, he learned something of her 
past. She had been in America three 
years. Her childhood and girlhood had 
been spent on the Continent, at a Paris- 
ian school. 

She did not mention her absent hus- 
band. But Adair wondered about him. 
What a situation he had stumbled into! 

Presently they returned to the library. 
The last faint sounds came from the 
kitchen, and finally the old French- 
woman climbed the stairs, after bolting 
the front door and announcing the readi- 
ness of the blue room for m’sieuw’. 

They were very much alone. Above 
their desultory talk the wind whistled 
about the house as the storm gained in 
violence. They both fell silent, listening. 
The fire hissed on the hearth, and Adair 
felt the uncanny fear of the afternoon 
creep menacingly upon him, like some 
unholy spell. How things creaked! He 
began to talk desperately. 

“It’s very courageous of you and 
Doctor Gouroff to brave the elements so 
early in the spring. Do you usually 
come down in April?” 

She was listening, too, for something, 
some sound. Now she looked up, puz- 
zled. 

“Come down in April?” she repeated. 
“But this is our home—we never leave 
it!” 

He stared at her uncomprehendingly. 
It had not occurred to him that she 
might live here winter and summer. 
Such youth and beauty, buried here! 

“T love the summer here, with nothing 
but sun and sea and sand dunes and air 
like wine. I’m quite happy then, tramp- 
ing the dunes, or sailing. But the win- 
ters.” She shuddered. “When spring 
comes I'm mad with joy. If it didn’t 
come I think I’d die. And when I’m 
alone here * She stopped short, 





brown eyes wide. 


Some one, or some- 
thing, was rapping against one curtained 


pane. A patient, insistent sound, yet it 
served to drain her cheeks of color; 
sent him to his feet. 

“Tt’s nothing but the wind,” he told 
her. Yet he whispered the reassurance. 

Tap—tap! It came again. They 
looked at each other. Her clenched fist 
moved to her mouth. 

“How silly!’ He tried to speak 
naturally. “A loose blind, perhaps, 
swinging back and forth in the wind.” 

He was close to the north window 
now, whence the sound had seemed to 
come. With a swift gesture he pulled 
back the draperies and peered out into 
the wet darkness. 

“There’s no one, nothing there,” he 
told her. 

Relaxing suddenly, she dropped into 
a chair, in a nerveless huddle, and hid 
her white face against the cushioned 
back. A sob shuddered from her lips. 

“There never is!” 

She was in an overwrought state. 
Only her breed kept her from hysteria, 
that would have given some outlet to 
her repressed fears. As it was, she was 
nearing the breaking point. Adair 
scored her husband fiercely for keeping 
her in this prison, whatever his reason. 
But he could only say: 

“You're perfectly safe here. 
never seen more substantial window 
guards, or stouter bars. But you 
oughtn’t to be alone, you know. Your 
husband should understand that!” 

She looked up. 

“My husband ?” 

“Doctor Gouroff,” he stammered. “I 
thought—I understood——” 

She gave a tremulous laugh, the fear 
wiped from her eyes for the moment. 

“Doctor Gouroff is my uncle. I 
haven’t any husband! You thought me 
Madame Gouroff? I am Lorna Mc- 
Donal, his sister’s daughter.” 

Alan blinked at her. Why, he asked 
himself, should he feel elated because a 


I’ve 
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strange young woman proved to be the 
niece, instead of the wife, of an absent 
gentleman? She was Scotch, of course 

a link between them. 

“So you're my countrywoman!” he 
exclaimed. “You know my _ beloved 
highlands, then—Loch Leven, by a 
chance ?” 

She shook her head regretfully. 

“I've never been in Scotland. My 
father died when I was a baby. Against 
his family’s wishes he had married my 
mother, who was Russian. So my first 
memories are of Saint Petersburg 
Then, after her death, my uncle sent me 
to Paris to school. As a compatriot I 
am found wanting, no?” 

“Hardly that!” 

Suddenly, beautiful as she was in her 
silks and pearls, in spite of the proud tilt 
of her head, her imperious carriage, 
\dair glimpsed the lonely child she had 
heen, the lonely and frightened girl that 
she was 

“look here,” he said impulsively, 
conquering a desire to touch her bright 
hair, “it’s none of my business, but I 
don’t like your being here alone. You're 
desperately lonely ; you’re afraid in this 
gloomy old house. It’s very wrong of 
your uncle to leave you like this. It’s a 
beastly thing for him to do!” 

She sprang up. 

“Please! You do not understand!” 
The handkerchief she held in her twist- 
ing fingers was a shred. Her chin lifted 
as she eyed Adair defiantly. “I do not 
know you, Mr. Adair; yet you seem 
almost a friend. I have had so few 
friends I am not always sure of them, 
but 

“You can be sure of me.” 

“Then let me tell you why I am afraid 
here—why I am alone. Vasili Gouroff 
left this house the morning of Novem- 
ber twentieth. I have not seen him, or 
heard from him since then. He van- 
ished. And I—I am left here, waiting.” 

“You have been here, alone, since 
then?” It was too preposterous to be- 


lieve. “But the authorities—could they 
do nothing ?”’ 

“They know uncle 
Ever since he 
took me from school, brought me to 
America, nearly four years ago, he has 
been a man possessed with one idea: to 
hide. He even told me For au 
instant she stopped, irresolute, shrugged 
one white shoulder with a gesture of 
finality. ‘“‘Just before he disappeared he 
told me that he might be called away 
suddenly, might be unable to communi- 
cate with me for a long time. He ex 
pressed certain fears to me—vague 
enough, veiled, so that I did not under- 
stand—but he said that I was in no 
danger. If he disappeared, I was to go 
on living here quietly, until I heard from 
him. He was a man with some terrible 
weight upon his soul. I think he meant 
to tell me more—I know there was more, 
much more, to tell—but the thing he 
feared came too soon. The next day, at 
dusk, I came in to find a stranger wait 
ing for him. That portended something, 
for we never had guests.” 

\nd that is why you cried out at sight 
of me to-day, thought Adair. 

“They. were closeted together for a 
long time. My uncle ate no dinner that 
night; seemed distrait, graver, more 
troubled than usual. At breakfast the 
next morning he was deliberately gay, 
unlike himself. Afterward he went out 
for one of his solitary walks—and never 
came back.”’ 

“And then?” 

“That is all. A small brown hag. a 
few toilet articles, and a chanze of 
clothes were missing. He had fled, you 
see. What could I do but wait, after 
what he had told me?” 

“Had he enemies that you knew 
of?” asked Adair. 

“He had no friends; how could he 
have enemies? He was a kind man, my 
uncle. I do not think he feared any 
person or persons. It is hard to ex- 
plain, but his fear seemed of a bigger 


nothing. My 
would have had it so. 
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thing than that. He feared the unes- 
capable. Destiny.” 

“Destiny is motivated by human agen- 
cies; carried out by human agencies,” 
\dair returned gravely. “What of his 
past life, before you came to America?” 

“1 do not know. During all the years 
I was at school, in France, | saw him 
only three times. He showered me with 
gifts, but never came to see me. He was 
in Saint Petersburg all those years. Of 
his mode of life I know nothing, But 
when the old order changed, and the 
red flag flew from the Winter Palace, I 
feared for his safety, until his short let- 
ters began coming again. And then, a 
year later, he came for me, and brought 
me here. I do not know what had hap- 
pened to him. I only know that he had 
suffered, that care had marked his brow, 
and his hair, that had been thick and 
dark like yours, had turned snow- 
white.” 

Adair, enthralled by this tale of the 
past, with difficulty brought himself 
back to the present. Doctor Gouroff’s 
story, after all, he told himself, was that 
of many a Rusian aristocrat. And if 
he had suffered as some had suffered, 
small wonder that he wanted to establish 
himself in the loneliest spot he could 
find. It was quite possible, Adair 
thought swiftly, that the old gentleman’s 
mind had become unhinged. That would 
explain many things. 

“But you!’’ he exclaimed. “How have 
you lived here all these months? Did 
your uncle leave his affairs in order? 
What about money ?”’ 

She shrugged contemptuously, opened 
a table drawer, took out an old-fashioned 
box, inlaid with mother of pearl. Ata 
touch the top sprang back, disclosing an 
interior stuffed: loosely with paper 
money. Among the bills he saw the 
gleam of gold; a few old-fashioned 
trinkets that she did not care to wear, 
evidently. 

“There’s more than a thousand dol- 
lars in this box—plenty, you see. You 


can’t spend money down here! And my 
uncle has a great deal more in a Boston 
bank, which I can draw upon, if neces 
sary. I suppose he is a rich man. We 
have always had what we wanted.” She 
gestured about the room. “When we 
came here the brought with him a few 
things of value: those portraits—I hate 
that ancestor of mine, with his evil eyes 
which follow one about the room—these 
pearls, that were my mother’s.” Care- 
lessly she put the box back. “And now 
I have been keeping you up, when you 
should have been asleep hours ago. 
Forgive me!” 

Did she regret having told him the 
mystery of the gray house? He did not 
know. He hobbled after her as she put 
out the lights, and made sure that the 
front door was locked and bolted. Si- 
lently they ascended the stairs, while he 
privately cursed his bandaged ankle. 

She was formal, distant again. Proud, 
he thought to himself. It hurt her to 
have given way to the impelling urge of 
confiding in this stranger. She was 
scornful of tears, of feminine weak- 
nesses, feminine creature that she was. 
He had witnessed her fear, had seen her 
tears. And now he was to be pun- 
ished. 

She opened the door of the blue room. 
Obviously, Doctor Gouroff had lavished 
money upon the remodeling of this 
ancient house. Adair caught a glimpse 
of nickel and porcelain, that was the ad- 
joining bath. He was tired enough to 
drop in his clothes upon the high four- 
poster. 

“You will be quite comfortable? 
Margot. has left everything she thought 
you might need, and she thinks of 
everything.” 

“Quite!” he assured her. 

Graciously she extended her hand 
After all, he was her guest. And Adair 
wanted to shake her for that conde- 
scending graciousness, which said: “In 
a foolish moment I confided in you, 
stranger that you are; see that you don't 
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presume upon it, for I choose to forget 
it.” Instead, he found himself raising 
her small cool hand to his lips. 

It was the pearls, the crown of ruddy 
gold, the set of her little head on her 
neck, that gave her the look of royalty, 
of course, for she was only a young girl. 
Scarcely twenty-two, he guessed. 
\mused, and at the same time irritated, 
at his impulse, he dropped her fingers, 
and limped into his room, 

He meant to lie awake and ponder 
upon the adventure he had run into for 
an hour, at least. He plotted best at 
night, lying awake in the dark, and it 
was reasonable to suppose that his very 
fertile mind might evolve the answer to 
this enigma. [But sleep claimed him the 
moment he touched the bed. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


The next morning, when Margot 
came to examine Adair’s injured foot, 
she found it still swollen and Adair 
feverish, and insisted on his keeping it 
off the floor for at least two days. As 
she dressed and massaged it he was not 
graceless enough to thwart her cure, 


vhich, she assured him, had worked like 

charm on farm animals. The home- 
made liniment, he had to admit, was ef- 
ficacious; the cold massage a most 
soothing antidote to pain. And by his 


effusive praise of her skill he gradually 
von favor with her. 

What really troubled him, however, 

the rapidity with which his foot 
healed. For decency demanded that he 
should leave as soon as he was able 
\fter two days of inactivity he was 
fretting to be up and out, for the after- 
noon of the second day saw an end to 
he rain. There was actually a sunset, 
saffron hued, to be seen from 

he window. 

‘To-morrow, m’sieu,’ the splint comes 
off, and it will be safe for you to walk 
a bit. The next day, then -” Mar- 
got’s eyes twinkled at his doleful look. 
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“But ma’m’selle herself is on the stairs. 
She may enter, yes?” 

Chuckling, she lumbered out as Lorna, 
lovely in autumnal tweeds, and with 
raindrops still bejeweling her hair and 
lashes, stopped in after her walk for 
their daily chat. 

“Your car has been towed into Aiken 
for repairs,” she told him. “They won't 
take long—the man has promised to 
have it here by to-morrow afternoon. 
That means you will be leaving us soon. 
I’m sorry !” 

“Not as sorry as | am!” 

She could be a pettish child. At his 
words she stamped her foot, and turned 
away. 

“You said that to be polite! As if any 
one would willingly stay in this prison! 
Ah, how | hate it!” 

Adair linked both hands about his 
knee. 

“Tt’s a treasure house, you know, a 
house oi enchantment.” He smiled. “It 
won't be easy for me to break the spell ; 
find my way out.” 

“Tt’s an evil spell.” \ sob trembled 
in her voice. “If you could break it, 
take me away with you!” 

“If you would only come!” 

He had suggested before that she close 
the gray house, take Margot, and leave 
Robin’s Mill for good. 

“You know that is impossible. Sup- 
pose my uncle should come back, and 
find me gone! No. For he will come, 
unless * She broke off abruptly, 
then her head lifted. “Until I know that 
he is dead I shall wait for him here. 
People of my race have always kept the 
faith!” She flashed a brilliant smile 
upon him. “And I shall not be lonely 
now. You will be at the inn.” 

The darling! 

“And it’s nearly May,” he reminded 
her. “You know most of the cottagers 
who come down here, of course.” 

She shook her head. 

“My uncle preferred solitude, for the 
most part. I have one neighbor, though. 
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He is an artist—Gustav Brandt. We 
know him quite well. Luckily he was 
here most of the winter. Otherwise, it 
would have been too dreadful.” 

Adair wondered just how well she did 
know him. Her tone was casual, the 
tone that women invariably use in re- 
ferring to men who would like to be re- 
ferred to in any way other than casual. 
Gustav Brandt. The name was vaguely 
familiar. He must have seen the fel- 
low’s work somewhere. Naturally 
enough any artist, who traded in the 
beautiful, would worship anything as 
lovely as Lorna McDonal. He was in 
love with her, of course. And she? 
He could tell nothing from her delicate 
profile, her lowered lids. 

“It’s picturesque country for an art- 
ist,” he agreed. “Strangely enough it 
isn’t monotonous. Sand and dune grass 
and sea, as far as the eye reaches, yet 
it’s never tiresome. And the Cape 
towns have a charm of their own. By 
the way”—his eyes gleamed with amuse- 
ment—“why is Robin’s Mill? Is there 
a mill, and who is Robin?” 

Her laughter rippled out. 

“Robin is dust. The mill will be, be- 
fore long. It’s one of the oldest on 
Cape Cod, they say. And it happens to 
belong to us. It’s barely a quarter of a 
mile away ; you can see it from my win- 
dow. It’s a tumbledown old building, 
full of must and trash. But it is quaint 
and charming, too.” 

“Do you know, I’ve never seen the 
interior of an old mill,” Adair confessed. 
“It’s a windmill, of course. Will you 
take me to see it? Margot prescribes 
exercise for my ankle to-morrow.” 

“The day after to-morrow, perhaps.” 
She looked judicial. “It’s bad walking.” 

He should have told her that by to- 
morrow his ankle would be perfectly 
fit. But, weakly, he acceded to her 
solicitude, and put off departure one 
more day. 

The evening passed quietly, and the 
next morning he appeared at breakfast. 


It was a periect spring day, a little cool 
after the storm, but azure-skied, sun- 
drenched. After breakfast Lorna, 
whose mood matched the morning, took 
him out upon the veranda that stretched 
across the rear of the house. From 
there they could see for miles. But 
there was little to see except the dunes, 
fair as new gold in the sun; and the 
water, a glinting expanse. 

“You can see both the bay and the 
ocean, sometimes,” the girl told him. 

“You can see everything but human 
habitation,” he returned a little grimly, 
and added: “This must be the end of the 
world.” 

“Look straight to your left—you see 
that small white house? That is Mr. 
Brandt’s cottage. I told you I had a 
neighbor !” 

Adair was reasonably interested. 
Every piece of the puzzle had poten- 
tialities. And apart from Brandt’s re- 
lation to the mystery—if he were in any 
way related to it—there was his friend- 
ship for Lorna McDonal. 

He wanted to see Brandt. 

He had his wish, sooner than he could 
have expected. For while they were 
basking in the sun on the veranda steps 
Alan saw a man, small and black against 
the sandy road, approaching. 

“You have a caller, if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

The girl looked up, the wine-brown 
eyes dark as those of a startled fawn; 
relaxed again. 

“Only Gustav,” she murmured, and 
her teeth caught at her red under lip 
thoughtfully. 

Alan, who was quick at sensing other 
people’s thoughts, understood her faint 
embarrassment. It told him that the 
man Brandt might expect explanation of 
his, Adair’s, presence. But if he had 
that right, why did he permit the girl to 
stay on here, Adair wondered. Before 
the slender, fair-haired man reached the 
veranda steps Adair decided that he did 
not like him. 
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Lorna introduced him with a little air 
of aloofness. 


“Mr. 


here two days ago,” 


broke down 
she told 
who held her hand too long. 


Adair’s car near 
Brandt, 
“Margot 
and I have been trying to keep him con- 
tented long enough 


for his sprained 
ankle to recover 

Brandt stroked his small, blond mus- 
tache, eying Adair amusedly. 

“My dear Lorna, your ministrations 
would only retard normal progress—in 
my case, for instance. Eh, Mr. Adair? 
\ charming makes a 


covery ws 


nurse slow re- 

He was remarkably handsome, this 
young Dane. But he lacked warmth 
The pallor upon his cheeks was in no 
way unhealthy, yet it gave him a blood- 
less look. His hair was pale, his eyes 
the light, peculiar gray that is the hue of 
shallow ice. They see a great deal, those 
pale-irised eyes 

\nd yet, despite the subdued key of 
his appearance, his apparent colorless 
ness, Brandt was in no way unimpres- 
sive 

Brandt’s words, light as they were, 
irritated Adair. His response was curt, 
and the artist’s teeth gleamed in a per- 
verse smile. He had come close to the 
truth, and guessed it. 

To Adair’s intense dissatisfaction, 
Lorna invited Brandt to stay for lunch- 
eon, or rather, for granted that 
he would stay, and gave orders accord- 


took 


ingly. She saw that the two were an- 


tagonistic, and Brandt's own gay spirit 


of perversity entered her soul. It 
pleased her to play them off against 
each other, Adair fancied. 

There was some intimate bond be- 


tween her and the artist. 
was, Alan did not know. 
ner 


Just what it 
Brandt’s man- 
faintly possessive, his tone 
shading on the authoritative, now and 
then. Yet if he had the right to such 
a tone, such a manner, why did Lorna 
thwart him as she did? It seemed to 
give her pleasure to parry each advance 


was 
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beyond the casual. And—the minx!— 
Adair knew her charming solicitude, her 
hovering attentions to him, were only 
to annoy the other man. 

Was she, indeed, engaged to the 
Dane? Had he, Adair, descended upon 
the scene during a lover’s quarrel? In- 
stinct told him, comfortingly, that she 
was too intrinsically honest a person to 
have spoken of the artist as she had if 
she meant to marry him. 

“No word 


” 


from the doctor, I sup- 
Brandt inquired, ignoring Alan. 

Lorna drooped, the shadow upon her 
again. 

“Nothing. [—Mr. 
tav.” 

Brandt tendered a cigarette case, eye- 
brows lifted. 

“A strange affair,” he observed, with 
a proper air of regret. “And very baf- 
fling. If Lorna has told you the story, 
you understand how the hands of the 
people nearest to him are tied by his 
lack of confidence in us. 


pose: 


\dair knows, Gus- 


We can only 
wait, hoping against hope.” 

“Gustav him dead,” said 
Lorna. Her bright eyes were dewy. 

“He was a man living under the cloud 
of the past. A man hunted, one might say 
haunted, by some unseen horror. What it 
was, we do not know. But we do know 
that his life was so unbearable, even in 
this quiet little hamlet, that he sought 
escape once more 


believes 


It seems reasonable 
to suppose that in his unceasing torment 
he would be driven to the last refuge.” 

“In an overwrought state of nervous 
tension aphasia sometimes comes, when 
the brain can endure no longer the tor- 
ment of memory,” Adair said quietly. 

Brandt shrugged tolerantly. That 
shrug made Adair like him less than 
ever. It was the epitome of cold- 
bloodedness, matched the man’s fishy 
eyes. Lorna, short upper lip aquiver, 
left them without a word of excuse. 

“The thing shouldn’t be discussed in 
Miss McDonal’s presence,” observed 
Adair. 
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The artist locked his slight, pale hands 
behind his head, the cigarette drooping 
from his lips, 

“T have no sentimental regard for the 
value of human life,” he drawled. 
“Frankly, Doctor Gouroff’s disappear- 
ance should not cause his niece great 
grief. He was a very somber, difficult 
old man, whose troubled past, whatever 
it was, made him almost impossible to 
live with. He had good reason for his 
maniacal fear, no doubt. Retribution 
has a way of following up the transgres- 
sor, and I dare say he richly deserved 
whatever he got. Lorna is better off 
without him. It has been a crime to 
bury her here! She betongs in a dif- 
ferent setting.” 

At that moment, around the corner of 
the house, a handbarrow appeared, laden 
with freshly caught fish. The sun glis- 
tened on their scales, silvered them. But 
Adair’s attention was given to the man 
behind the barrow. 

“Fresh feesh!” he offered, his white 
teeth gleaming in his brown face, whose 
remarkable contour, like that of a classic 
Apollo, was marred by a curious scar. 

It was the fisherman Alan had seen in 
the Robin’s Mill post office, asking for 
Mr. Brandt’s mail. He turned swiftly to 
Brandt to ask if the fellow was Por- 
tuguese, but the words did not leave his 
lips. For Brandt sat there, immobile, a 
peculiarly blank look upon his face. 
His gray eyes were on the fisherman, 
who even now was bargaining with Mar- 
got, and they were wiped of expression. 

Adair felt as though by the flicker of 
an eyelash he had missed a cue. 

“A handsome chap,” he murmured. 
“Know who he is ?” 

The artist did not answer until he 
had ground out the gold stub of his 
cigarette. Then, carelessly, he shook his 
head. 

“T believe I’ve seen him about. That’s 
all.” 

Now why, asked Adair of himself, 
should Brandt have deliberately lied? 
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It was 


inconsequential 
queer—damned queer ! 


enough, but 


Lunch was uneventful. Afterward 
srandt proposed a stroll on the beach. 

Lorna objected on Adair’s account, 
and Brandt sent him a mocking look. 
It made him so uncomfortable that he 
leaned heavily upon his stick when 
Lorna preceded them into the small, 
formal parlor across the hall from the 
library. A tinkle-toned old piano, low 
as a spinet, filled one end of the room. 
Brandt led her to it, and placed some 
well-bound sheet music before her. His 
shoulder was touching hers, his gaze 
possessive, loverlike, damned impu- 
dent, Adair thought with a flash of un- 
reasonable jealousy. 

“Play this,” he commanded. “It’s 
that Tschaikowsky you spoke of the 
other day.” 

She shrugged, her white hands falling 
upon the keys. Adair knew just enough 
about music to know that she played the 
prelude admirably. It was a passion- 
ately sorrowful thing, a vain regret. 
Suddenly she stopped short on a crash- 
ing discord; spoke over her shoulder. 

“T told you I didn’t care for it,” she 
reminded him. “I’ve never liked it. Do 
you, Mr. Adair?” 

He sighed. 

“My musical tastes are low, I’m 
afraid. They’re confined to old-fash- 
ioned songs I know, and a few others. 
I confess to a fondness for melody!” 

“T know what you will like!’ Her 
lashes drooped. “Fetch me that book 
of songs from the top of the secretary.” 

She nodded toward the massive piece, 
and both men sprang forward to do her 
bidding. Adair, his cane forgotten, 
reached the spot first and drew down 
the dusty volume. Brandt, pretending 
surprise at his agility, laughed silently. 
As Lorna took the music book a re- 
pressed dimple trembled in her chin. 

She broke softly into an old Scotch 
ballad as Brandt, mischievous-eyed, 
spoke under his breath: 











Lorna of 


“Forgive me for doubting the ef- 
ficiency of your fair nurse. Your re- 
covery is nothing short of miraculous!” 

Adair felt a dark flush envelop him. 
Had she heard? 

“I’m quite able to stop imposing upon 
Miss McDonal, if that is what you mean. 
I'm lingering on until my machine is 
brought back from the repair shop,” he 
explained quietly. 

Then, ignoring the other, he came to 
Lorna’s side. Was she angry at his 
small deception? Her eyes were upon 
the keys, which she touched lightly. 
Her lips parted, and she sang the words 
in front of her. It was to irritate 
Brandt, he knew—but the look in her 
eyes was very sweet. 

“What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near— 

He whom I wished to see, 
Wished for to hear! 

Where’s all the joy and mirth 

Made life a heaven on earth? 

O, they’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair!” 

There was a moment’s silence while 
the last wistful notes lingered in the 
room. But the spell broke suddenly 
when the telephone in the hall shrilled. 
Lorna went.to answer it. When they 
were alone Adair, very gay, cocked an 
eyebrow at the other. 

“Even though I’m leaving, I shan't be 
too far away to see you and Miss 
McDonal often,” he declared. “I’m 
going to put up at the inn in Aiken for 
the next few months.” 

Brandt bowed. A stiff, Continental 
bow. 

“We'll be more than glad to see you.” 

The statement included Lorna rather 
too intimately for Adair’s continued 
pleasure. 

Just then she came back. 

“They are telephoning you from the 
garage, Mr. Adair.” 

He went to answer the call, leaving 
them together. He was kept perhaps 
five minutes by the mechanic who was 
working on his machine. It would be 
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impossible to send it out of the garage 
before noon of the following day, the 
man told him. Some new part had to 
be obtained from a Hyannis dealer. It 
wouldn’t be such a cheap job, either, if 
he wanted to have no more trouble with 
the car. Adair acceded impatiently, and 
cut him off. 

But when he reached the threshold of 
the room he had just left he stepped 
back in dismay. Unresisting, Lorna 
stood encircled in Brandt’s arms, her 
own hanging limp at her sides, 

“You're still displeased with me,” he 
was saying swiftly, in an undertone. 
“Lorna, I love you. Be kind!” 


At sight of Adair standing in 
the doorway, the tableau _ broke. 
The girl, flushing to her splendid 


hair, lifted her haughty little chin; ig- 
nored the contretemps. At least, puz- 
zled Adair thought with a sigh, Brandt 
had not had his answer. 

And that night, after an evening that 
had somehow been mournful—neither 
he nor Lorna had had much to say, 
though he was leaving on the morrow— 
he lay awake with a vision embodied in 
the dark, a haunting Scotch refrain in 
his ear. The vision was of Lorna, pas- 
sive in Brandt’s embrace. And the re- 
frain that haunted him was: 

“What's this dull town to me? 
Robin's not near— 


O, they’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair !” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Alan kicked disconsolately at his bags 
which stood, strapped and ready, in the 
hall. In an hour he would take leave 
of the gray house, and of Lorna. 
Was upstairs, getting ready to come 
down and take him for a promised stroll 
to the old mill. As he stood there, be- 
fore the open door leading into sunlight 
that did not enter the house, he was not 
so regretful at going away as at leaving 
the girl there, alone but for the deaf old 
Frenchwoman. The atmosphere of the 


She 
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place and its unhappy associations were 
leaden weights upon a spirit even as 
buoyant and bright as hers. He told 
himself that it was only that that he 
feared. She could be in no actual dan- 
ger. 

He looked into the library, remem- 
bering the fear that had come upon him 
there. What had said? Some- 
thing about human passions, if they 
were strong enough, enduring in the 
walls that sheltered them. That 
true, he thought. And was 
strongest of these. 

It gave him an odd feeling to think 
that this room knew the secret of Gour- 
off’s flight, its motive. From his panel 
the dark looked down upon 
Adair, pale lips fixed in a_ perpetual 
sneer, shadowed eyes mocking him. He 
knew, too. 


she 


was 


fear the 


cavalier 


A burst of song came from the stairs. 
Adair turned to see Lorna descending. 
She had changed her frock, for the day 


was oppressively warm for April. The 
sheer green stuff billowed about her, 


giving throat and face a pearly look. 
\ white hat swung over one arm. Al- 
together, she had the air of a sophis 
ticated dryad. 

They set out from the house at a 
leisurely pace. The windmill, built upon 
a slope behind a rangy thicket of pine 
and plum, stood out against the empti 
blue, a weather-beaten tower to the past, 
its vanes long idle. 

A few hundred yards away the foun- 
dations of the miller’s house gave mute 
testimony to the years that had passed 
over both mill and miller. The founda- 
tion stones were half hidden by a tangle 
of grass and shrub. Weeds sprang out 
of the sandy pit, choking it in the very 
luxuriance of their growth. 

“Decay is a mournful process,” 
served Alan, with the sigh of youth. 

“In America you permit decay. When 
your houses grow old you abandon 
them; let them fall to ruin. With us 
it is different. We build them to outlast 


ob- 


the years, in the first place. In Europe 
one builds of stone that is already as old 
as time!” 

The walk had been a slight strain upon 
his ankle, still stiff in its plaster casing 
She saw him wince, and lean upon the 
stout stick he carried. 

“Come sit here beside me, and rest!” 
she ordered imperatively. “You 
tiring your ankle.” 

Moving through brittle grass to th« 
foundation stones, she pushed back the 
overgrowth. They themselves, 
the sun warm at their backs. From 
this vantage point they had an excellent 
vista of the old mill. It was literally 
crumbling. Only its brick foundation, 
just visible through the wild growth of 
bayberry and thickets, seemed to keep it 
up. On either side of the door a win 
dow, its dusty panes long since shat 
tered, gaped like an empty eyesocket. 

“T’ve only been inside the place once. 


are 


seated 


It’s a jumble of old machinery and rub 
bish of every description.” 

“Tt sounds as fascinating as any attic! 
Shall we go on a tour of exploration ?” 

“Tf you wish. But rest a little first.” 

The bay, blue in the distance, was like 
glass. Not a breeze ruffled its surface 
Lorna, beautifully flushed, fanned her- 
self with her hat. 
hair formed copper rings that clung to 


Tiny wisps of her 


her damp temples and the creamy nape 
of her neck. Adair, stubbornly viewing 
the mill, was conscious of all this. 

“T think,” she said suddenly, “that you 
and Mr. Brandt will not be friends. 
You do not like him.” 

“Do you?” asked Alan bluntly. 

She admired her charming feet, bright 
head tilted judicially 

“That is not 
yes, will not 


you. If I say 
like it; 
you will not like me.” 


nice of . 
if I say no, 
She turned ce 


you 


“You should 
not have come upon us so quietly yes- 
terday.” 

The dimple flecked her chin. 
confused, felt himself at a loss. 


mure eyes full upon him. 


Adatr. 
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“1 really think it’s a question of his 
not liking me.” 


“Because you were my guest.” She 
consigned Brandt’s dislike to outer 


darkness with an impatient shoulder. 
“We were to be friends, Mr. Adair. He 
cannot change that, no? And perhaps 
now | need a friend.” 

His nice blue eyes told her that he 
was hers to command. 

“I have been very lonely here,” she 
went on softly. “I have told you how 
we lived, my uncle and I. And I did not 
know even him very well. He was not 


an easy man to know. Gustav came 
here just a year ago. He has great 
charm at his command, I think. Women 
feel it more than men. But we met, 


soon after he came. He was painting, 
one day, among the dunes ” She 
paused, then added quickly: “My uncle 
was very angry at first, for, as I told 
you, he wanted to hide away from the 
whole world. He trusted no one, not 
even the simple Cape people; not even 
Mr. Swope, who keeps the general store, 
or Pietro, who brings us fish.” 

“The fellow with the gold rings in 
his ears and a scar on his cheek?” asked 
Adair. 

She nodded. 

“So he would not see Gustav, or let 
me see him at home. We met on the 
beach, for a long time.” 

‘Lorna of the Dunes,” he murmured, 
thinking of another Lorna, in another 
prison. 

But at last I persuaded him to change 
his mind, And then, curiously enough, 
he took a great fancy to Gustav. Gus- 
tav can make people like him. And last 
fall they were very intimate. My uncle 
wanted me to marry Gustav—he told me 


t 





hat when the fear first came upon him 
so that when he died, or if anything 
should separate us, I should be quite 
safe.” 
Adair, his mind 


working swiftly, 


pulled at the weeds about them. 
"its 


curious,” he remarked, “how 





after years of unnatural repression, of 
caution that is ever on guard, one re- 
laxeés at last, unarms to some one person 
who may be the very one to be guarded 
against!” 
“You don’t think 
“Of course not! 





” Lorna began. 

I was only thinking 
of the futility of eternal vigilance. 
Ironic, isn’t it? He would have unbur- 
dened himself to another as easily as to 
Gustav. Unburdened himself! H’m. I 
wonder’—he slashed at the weeds with 
his stick—“I wonder if he did? I 
wonder if Brandt knows, or guesses, 
what your uncle feared, and fled from!” 

“That troubles me,” said Lorna. “Be- 
cause—I do not know why—but | can- 
not love him. He is devoted, kind. At 
first I think I was a little infatuated with 
him, but quite suddenly it passed. | 
am hostile to him, now. I have no trust 
in him, and a woman should be able to 
trust blindly the man she marries. | 
think he might lie to me, to any one, to 
achieve his ends.” She rose, sighing. 
“T am in the dark, afraid to move for 
fear of striking against a blind wall, or 
falling into a pit. Poor Gustav! I 
should not speak of him like this to you, 
a stranger. Will you come often to see 
me, Mr. Alan Adair?” 

“T shan’t be a stranger long,” he 
promised. 

A few minutes later they peered into 
the musty darkness of the mill, stepped 
over the threshold. The gloomy interior 
was full of the trash of generations, 
they saw as their eyes grew accustomed 
to the dim light. Discarded furniture, 
old boards, broken-down farm imple- 
ments piled the solid oak flooring in 
addition to the rusty machinery that 
once had been part of the mill itself 
The millstone, grooved by an unskilled 
hand, was perhaps four feet across, and 
piled high with rotted belting, disused 
shafts, and other parts whose former 
use Adair and the girl could only guess 
at. Above them the interior of the 
tower shot up to mysterious heights. 








More rust and ruin for spiders to veil 
with webs that would never be dis- 
turbed. A bat, startled by the intruders, 
blundered out of the shadows. A rat 
darted across the floor. Lorna stifled a 
cry. 


“Brave girl!’ encouraged Adair. 
“What a storeroom the place is!” 

He crossed the floor, stepped over a 
pile of lumber to examine a chest of 
drawers that loomed in one corner, be- 
hind one of the open bins. On the 
drawers were big, curiously wrought 
handles which proved to be brass when 
he rubbed them. He chuckled at his 
find. 

“Look here, Miss McDonal! Here’s 
an early American highboy that’s as 
finely shaped a thing as I’ve ever seen. 
Look at those curved feet!” 

“It's pine, painted blue! 
she protested. 

He put his shoulder to it, shoved ar- 
duously. 

“There ! 
light. 


Hideous !” 


into a better 
I’m not so sure.” She watched 
him out his penknife, scrape it 
gently. “By Jove!’ His voice was an 
excited boy’s. “It’s mahogany, the very 
painted! Vandalism. I’ve 
run across this sort of thing before. 
You can sometimes find lovely things 
disgusted with paint, abused in ever) 
way. Well, you'll have a magnificent 
piece as soon as it’s scraped and re- 
finished.” 
She ran to 
something, 
arms. He 


Let’s get it 


take 


“ec 


finest grain 


look at it, tripped over 
and landed neatly in his 
released her hands at last, 
his own trembling from her soft weight, 
and bent to see what it was that had 
tripped her. 

\ heavy iron ring was fastened with a 
staple into the solid floor. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“I’m not sure.” He 
matches; struck one. 


felt for his 
“It’s some sort of 
trapdoor, right under the highboy. If 
you'll stand back——” 

He dragged the piece of furniture 
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aside, and, when the place was clear, 
stooped once more. With a grunt he 
tugged at the ring, and, quite 
smoothly, the trapdoor, perhaps two feet 
in width, lifted. 

“I did not know there was anything 
but the foundation beneath this floor,” 
Lorna gasped. 


iron 


“It is queer! Certainly, few mills 
So that’s why this floor is 
oak, and heavy at that. It would have 
to be, to sustain that millstone. Dut 
there’s some kind of subterranean room 
below, that’s sure!” 

He peered down into the black hole, 
made sure that the steps leading down 
were secure, and decided to explore. It 
seemed a little strange that the chest of 
drawers had been exactly over the trap- 
door. It had an air of deliberation. 
Sweat beaded his brow: he took off his 
coat and cap, left them on the top of 
the highb« Vy. 


have cellars. 


“I’m going to take a look around be- 
low stairs,” “Wait for 
me here, or out in the sunlight, as you 


he said casually. 


prefer.” 
“No!” Her eyes 


mined. “I will go with you.” 


were wide, deter 
His 
that the 
room might hold the answer to Doctor 


He shrugged resignedly. pre- 


posterous, vague notion secret 
Gouroff’s disappearance was unfounded 
Still, he meant to do 
a little solitary looking about first. 

“T’ll go ahead then,” he agreed, “just 
to see if the ladder is Too bad 
we haven't a candle.” 


on common sense. 


safe. 


He climbed down; vanished from her 
sight. listened for the 
dull, faint sound of his steps. 

“I’m coming!” she called a moment 
later, and suited the action to the word. 

She hadn't given him time to do more 
than find himself in a low-ceiled, brick 


vault, damp with age and mold, and hor- 


\nxiously she 


ribly airless. Two doors, opposite each 
other, broke the pattern of bricks. 
There were, of course, no windows. He 


did not see all this swiftly, for arm in 
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arm they traversed the square, lighting 
matches, though cautiously, all the way, 
as the gleam extended but a foot or 
two. 

[he two doors were of heavy oak, and 
the first they came to they could not 
budge. There was no fastening to he 
seen, yet it stayed shut, as solid as a 
rock. 

“Where does it lead to?” he asked 
puzzled. “Wait a minute. There’s the 
trapdoor and ladder at that end. Di- 
rectly opposite it would be ‘the door to 
the mill. This faces the south, then; 
just across country is your house, the 
bay beyond it. Now there’s very little 
room for anything else beyond this wall, 
going by the dimensions of the floor 
above us. That’s funny.” 

“A closet?” she suggested. 

‘But why ?” 

rhey continued on their way. A faint 
sound overhead startled them once; then 
he laughed at their momentary dismay. 

“A rat, not used to the invasion of 
his domain !” 

Yet he was listening acutely as, chat- 
ting to her, he came to the other door. 
This the counterpart of the 
first, except that it stood slightly ajar, 
and on the outside an iron bar and 
socket were fitted, forming an impreg- 
nable outer lock. Stepping in front of 
Lorna, Adair opened the door. When 
he turned she was just behind him, in- 
side the brick closet that was perhaps 
four feet wide by six in length. 

It was dank, appreciably closer than 
the outer room. . And empty, except for 
1 blackened and empty hogshead at one 


] 
end, 


+ 


Was 


What air there was was as cold as 
he dead. The girl moved closer, and 
put her lips to his ear. 

There is some one 
whispered. 

Did a rung of the ladder creak in the 
darkness beyond them and the half-shut 
door? His match extinguished, Alan 
laid his fingers across her mouth. The 
silence was noisy in its intensity. He 


in the mill!’ she 


could hear both their hearts beat as they 
waited for another hushed footfall. By 
waiting there, they might discover a 
great deal. Whoever it was would have 
a light. He drew back, drew Lorna 
back, close against the damp wall, so 
that they would not be seen first. And 
then the frightful thing happened. 

The door, the great oak door slammed 
shut upon them, and, with a clang of 
doom, the iron bar fell into place. For 
an instant they were stunned, and then 
horror held them dumb. But not for 
long. With a cry of rage Adair flung 
himself upon the slab, beat upon it with 
his fists, screamed out their plight. Dead 
silence answered him. 

A shuddering wail broke from the 
girl, whom he could not see in the dark- 
ness that was like an embodied thing. 

“We're trapped!’ He uttered the 
words before he thought how they 
would affect her. Her moan recalled 
him to the necessity of calming her. 

“It’s so dark!” she 
“Where are you?” 

He felt her groping touch, drew her 
into the shelter of his arms, as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world. 

“Right here; dear. It’s my fault, 
Lorna. My criminal carelessness, my 
stupidity in drawing you in here and 
giving that devil this opportunity. But 
how could I guess ¥ 

“No!” Her small, cold hands gripped 
him, and he thrilled to their touch, even 
in the dreadful dark. “You shall not 
say that. We couldn’t have thought of 
this! But who could it be? Who?” 

“Heaven knows! Some one who 
wants us out of the way, some one who 
fears our discovering x 

“What?” 

“T don’t 
words: 


whispered. 








’ 


know,” he replied. Her 
“In the dark, afraid to move for 
fear of striking against a blind wall, or 
falling into a pit,’ came back to him. 
That was where they were. And, a 
sickening fear told him, where they were 
likely to stay, until But he would 
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not think of that. It was too hor- you. Love you. Love you. There’s 
rible. nothing more to say. If ever we get out 


“There’s a way out,” he muttered. 
“We'll find it. Keep up your courage, 
Lorna.” 

He struck one of the matches, so in- 
finitely precious now. Her pale, lovely 
lips curved tremulously in a smile. 

“I’m not afraid,” she said. 

They looked at each other long and 
steadfastly as the inch of wood burned 
down, flickered out. Adair knew that 
whatever happened the memory of that 
look would remain locked in his heart as 
long as it peat, 

“My stick,” he muttered, “it’s heavy 
enough for almost anything. Where is 
it?” He groped about until he found 
it, leaning against the wall. Then, with 
all the force of his muscular young body 
he rammed it against the heavy door. If 
there had been panels, it might have 
gone through. But it was a solid slab of 
After ten minutes he flung down 
the cane, and, primitively, knowing the 
futility of it, beat upon the door with 
his fists, until they were raw, and he 
was exhausted. 


oak. 


His voice was hoarse from shouting, 
his strength gone, when by the light of 
another match they looked at each other ; 
faced the thing ahead of them. 

“That's useless,” she said 
“We must try something else. 
die here like rats in a hole! 
must come. No; no one will come!” 

“Margot! Does she know where we 
went ?” he asked eagerly. But the flash 
of hope was soon extinguished. 

“She went to the village directly after 
luncheon. She will not know.” 

A sob trembled on her lips. 

“We shall not die!” In the darkness 
he groped for her, caught her savagely 
in his arms. “Lorna, this is no time to 
speak of love, but I must!” 

“Perhaps”—her voice was the faintest 
whisper—“perhaps we shall have no 
other time !’’ 

“That means I may? 


quietly. 
We can’t 
Some one 


Lorna, I love 


of this hell-hole, I shall hold you to no 
word you utter now, in this hideous mo- 
ment. It would not be fair.” Did he 
imagine it, or was the air becoming 
more devitalized all the time? “But if~ 
if we shouldn’t get out, I want you to 
know, dear one.” 

With an effort he took his hands from 
her shoulders. He had no right to 
speak, whatever their situation was. 
She was so young, so ignorant of the 
world, of men, for all her surface 
sophistication. And he must not take 
advantage of her terror, her weakness, 
now. She was only a child, afraid in the 
dark, wanting to be comforted. 

An softness touched his 
cheek. It was her hair, brushing his 
face. A moment later and her arms 
linked about his neck; her dear lips, 
which he could not 
sought his. 

“Stupid Alan!” 

Her heaven, a flash of 
heaven, given them in their particular 
hell. But it was brief. 

“T’m getting sleepy,” breathed 
plaintively, against his shoulder. 

His last fear was not unfounded. 
The air in the close chamber was getting 
worse every moment. In an hour, at the 
most, he calculated wildly, there would 
be no more oxygen left. Two people, in 
such a small place, can use up life-giving 
ether very soon. They would get sleepy, 
sleepier; and then, before very long, 
would come the end. Better that than 
the other, the inexorable, horrible death 
of starvation and thirst. To see his 
loved one raving in agony! He put away 
the thought. 

“The air isn’t very good,” he said 
gently. Perhaps she could go out gently, 
drowsily, not knowing. “Better sit on 
the floor, dearest.” 

Obediently she curled up. 

“Come sit beside me,” she pleaded. 

But, slight though his hope was, he 


exquisite 


see, deliberately 
Was 


kiss 


she 
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was impelled to continue his search for 
an exit. He felt his way all around the 
small cube, feeling every inch of the 
brickwork that made it. His action was 
more instinctive than anything else, for 
already his mind was working with an 
effort. And then, suddenly, he gave a 
hoarse cry. 

“What is it?” asked the girl. 

“It may be nothing, but this wall”’— 
his hands felt it feverishly—“should be 
the brick foundation of the mill. If I 
have my knife 

He found it with a groan of relief. 
And then, with the strongest blade, he 
began the agonizing task, the hopeless, 
or almost hopeless, task that was left 
for him. He pried the knife in the 
mortar around each brick, and brick 
after brick he found firm and strong. If 
one was loosened sufficiently to get his 
blade in, it was barely possible that he 
might work it, and the surrounding 
bricks, out. It was a frail hope, 
scarcely a hope, but all they had. 

He had no sense of the passage of 
time, but it seemed an eternity, until a 
tiny shower of cement hit him in the 
face. He had been working on a row 
high above his head. His exclamation 
roused the girl. 

“A chance; a chance!” he breathed 
between his set teeth. He had no pur- 
chase upon the loosened brick from 
where he stood. He thought of the hogs- 
head in the corner, dragged it over to 
where he wanted it. And then, testing 
its strength, he mounted upon it, felt for 
the roughness of loosened mortar. 

“It’s coming, coming.” He worked 
frantically, sobbing rather than breath- 
ing, 

Suddenly the girl heard a small crash, 
the collapse of a dozen bricks. 

“Through !” he exulted, and then, “By 
Jove! Another wall! The matches, 
Lorna.” 

She stumbled up, struck one, held it 
high. In the wall they saw an opening, 
perhaps a foot square. It extended a 
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foot in depth, forming a cavity between 
the inner and outer wall. In that cavity 
lay a small tin box. He handed it to 
her. 

“There was once a window here, and 
the square was badly bricked up. A 
hurried job, I should say, to make a 
hiding place for this, whatever it is. I'll 
rest a minute, then tackle the outer 
wall.” 

Her cry brought him down to her side. 
She had opened the box, and by the 
light of the match she held unsteadily he 
saw a dark gleam. The tin box was half 
full of red stones that were the color 
of dark blood, the size of the girl’s 
thumb nail, the changeful glitter and 
glow of rubies. 

They were rubies, enormous, flashing, 
Alan, running his hand through them, 
began to laugh crazily. The irony of 
their find maddened him. 

“Rubies! The price of a throne, an 
empire! A king’s ransom, here in our 
hands—when all we want is life! Or 
perhaps we’ve gone mad, and this is 
part of the phantasmagoria.” 

Her hand sought a scrap of yellowed 
paper, an old clipping, headed: “The 
Tears of * The match, their last, 
flickered out. 

With his stick in his hand, Alan 
mounted the protesting barrel once 
more, sent his full might against that 
single, outer wall. Again and again he 
sent his bombardment of strength more 
than physical against it, found it hope- 
less. There was so little time, so little 
time. His ears were filled with a roar- 
ing of many rivers, the blood beat in his 
temples, blinding him doubly. Once 
more he started scraping, scraping with 
the inadequate blade. At last he fancied 
a brick moved an infinitesimal trifle. 
With a prayer he hurled himself against 
it, then staggered back, blind and 
dazed. 

For it had given way. He had found 
a brick that had been poorly put into the 
outer wall. And the black hole that was 
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their prison was shot with a shaft of 
light, more precious than the jewels that, 
scattered from their mean bed, lay un- 
heeded, glittering, in the golden bar of 
sunlight that slanted across the floor. 


CHAPTER V. 


The oblong patch of light meant 
life. Alan, his head reeling, his bursting 
lungs crying out for more than one gulp 
of fresh air, staggered down to where 
the girl stood. She was deathly pale, 
clinging to the moldy wall for support. 
He half led, half carried her to the small 
aperture, heedless of the rubies under 
their feet. Drinking in cool breaths of 
oxygen himself, he watched the color 
come back into her cheeks and the pur- 
ple tinge fade from her parted lips. Her 
eyes opened wide, fastened first upon his 
face, then upon the sun-drenched world 
outside. 

a shimmer of 
blue, a patch of earth, through greenery. 
\lan thrust his hand through the open- 


They saw very little 


ing, and tore at the thicket 

“Tf this had not once been a window, 
we should never have dislodged a brick. 
In the foundation itself it would have 
been impossible. But here, where the 
bricking up of the square was hastily 
done, perhaps by an amateur——” He 
broke off. “See. this opening is almost 
on a level with the ground.” 

Lorna laughed a little. The shimmer 
of the sky, the patch of earth, was 
beauty itself. 

“All this must be a relic of Captain 
Mowbray’s, who built the house and the 
mill when he retired from the high seas. 
It was his son, Robin, who was the 
miller. It may be that this secret room 
served as a_hidin 
plunder.” 


g place for pirate’s 

Was that. then, the secret of the 
rubies, forgotten at their feet? Strange 
how unimportant they seemed now, with 
that glimpse of the world before them! 
Lorna felt the crumbling mortar from 
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which he had driven that badly laid 
brick. 

“We can get out, can’t we?” she 
pleaded. “The rest of the bricks can 
be forced from the square that was 
bricked up?” 

The strength of three men was in him 
now that they were no longer without 
hope. He raised his cudgel-like stick, 
smote at the remaining obstacle. Brick 
by brick gave way. It was a slow, an 
arduous task, but before the hour was 
out it was completed. Beneath the rough- 
edged opening, a two-foot square, whose 
lower plane was nearly level with the 
sandy earth, lay a dusty heap of bricks. 
\lan, examining the genuine foundation 
whistled softly. 

“This was a window once. Here are 
grooves for bars. Was it the old cap- 
tain, | wonder, who bricked it up?” 

“Hurry!” Lorna shivered. “Let’s 
leave this dreadful place. It’s like a 
tomb, in spite of the sunlight.” 

He knelt down, scooped up the jewels 
bade her hold out his handkerchief 

“The box is a clumsy thing,” he ex 
“Better take them in 
this until we decide what to do with 
them. Jove, what a find!” 

She did not seem to realize that the 
knotted handkerchief of rubies he 


plained swiftly. 


handed her gave her wealth which even 
he could not compute, though he knew 
something of jewel valuation. She held 
them out to him. 

“Please take them. I—don't like 
them. They’re like great drops o 
blood ig 


He stuffed them 


n his pocket, and 


then, before swinging her up on the 


barrel, to make her way out of their 
prison, he took her in his arms, looked 
long into her eyes. 

“Do you really love me—darling ?”’ 
1e said at las 
] t last 


She drew his head down to hers, 
tremulous-lipped. 

“I almost thought you meant me to 
forget—what you said.” 
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His lips answered her satisfactorily, 
if silently. She pushed him away at 
last, womanlike, feeling her flushed 
cheeks, her tumbled hair. 

“You're such a canny Scot, Alan!” 
Her eyes laughed at him. “If I loved 
you then, could you not be sure now? 
For better, for worse; for richer, for 
poorer; in death—or in life! That is 
my love for you, cautious Alan! Now 
come, while riches and life beckon to 
us.” Suddenly her gayety dissolved. 
“Oh, Alan, it is terrible to think that 
some one wished to harm us. I shall 
never feel safe again.” 

He swung her up. 

“You’re safe enough now, dear. The 
fellow won’t be hanging about, after 
what he did, that’s sure.” 

A few minutes later they stood out- 
side the old mill, bathed in sunlight. 
Gazing upon the empty afternoon world, 
the stretch of sandy country, devoid of 
any human being, Adair rubbed his eyes. 
The unreality of their amazing experi- 
ence was upon them both, though its 
horror still stamped them, That such a 
thing could have happened in this peace- 
ful place, on this perfect day! It was 
fantastic beyond words—until they 
turned and saw, behind the bayberry 
bushes, the little pile of bricks, the black 
hole in the foundation wall,. It was real 
enough, this nightmare ! 

“T think it would be as well to con- 
ceal the most obvious traces of our exit,” 
Adair told the girl. “Sooner or later, 
whoever was responsible for this will 
come back.” 

He knelt, fitting the bricks into the 
yawning cavity. When they had been 
put in place he dragged enough 
branches behind the bayberry to conceal 
all evidence of his labors, stood off to 
admire the effect. 

“He'll not enter our tomb, I fancy!” 
He touched the weighted pocket that 
held the rubies. “Lorna, we aren’t up 
the blind alley that we were before. 
We don’t know who, or how—but I 
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think we know why. These jewels we 
came upon, hidden so cunningly, are 
enough to cause almost anything. Your 
uncle’s disappearance ¥ 

“But they are not mine, or his!’’ she 
cried. “I never saw them before.” 

“They’ve been there a long time, 
judging by the condition of those bricks. 
Who put them there, we don’t know. 
But some one is on their trail, knows 
that they are hidden somewhere down 
here. That much we can safely assume. 
Whoever it was who imprisoned us in 
that air-tight hole did it because he 
thought we were on the right trail. 
Ironic that he should choose the hiding 
place of the rubies for our grave, 
wasn’t it?” 

She shivered, and he ceased his half- 
abstracted theorizing. 

“My dear girl, we'll go home! Any 
one else would be hysterical after the 
horror you’ve been through.” He 
looked down, found himself coatless, 
remembered where he had tossed his cap 
and coat. “I'll get my coat and be back 
inasecond. Wait here for me!” 

She wanted to call out, to beg him 
not to enter the gloomy mill again, but 
she downed the timid desire; silently 
watched him disappear into the dusk of 
the interior. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore he came back, coatless, capless, a 
puzzled frown between his fine dark 
brows. 

“It isn’t there. Cap’s vanished, too. 
I take it that our friend decided to leave 
no trace of my presence; yet the trap- 
door was gaping as we left it. I closed 
it, dragged the chest and some lumber 
over the spot. When he returns that'll 
give him a bit of a shock!” 

Smiling grimly, he took her arm. 

The sun was setting redly behind 
the mainland when they reached the 
gray house. The windows, which had 
been golden from a distance, were 
squares of shadow close at hand. 

“Not yet,” Lorna begged, drawing 
him back as he was about to precede 
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her into the house. “We can see the 
sunset sky from here.” 

They walked around to the back of 
the house. The kitchen was spotless, 
empty. Margot had not yet returned 
from the village. Curiousty glad of the 
respite, they settled themselves in 
wicker chairs outside. The quiet air, the 
bay, rosily opalescent under the flaming 
sky, the dune grass, swaying in the gentle 
breeze, offered balm to flesh and spirit. 
Peace hovered like twilight. 

The moment passed. With a sigh, 
Alan drew out the knotted handkerchief, 
spilled its contents into the girl’s lap. 
There, crumpled by the faceted stones, 
whose glimmering red shifted and ran 
under the sun’s last rays, lay the old 
clipping that they had not read. Breath- 
lessly they perused the lines of news- 
paper print, heads close together. 


THE “TEARS OF RUSSIA” VANISH. 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 5, 1919.— 
The Russian Soviet government is very 
much interested just now in the whereabouts 
and recovery of the most famous collection 
of rubies in Russian history. It seems that 
these rubies, consisting of about fifty ancient 
and quaintly cut stones of unusual size, which 
had been confiscated with the estate of the 
Karanovs, a well-known, noble Russian fam- 
ily, mysteriously disappeared last December 
at the very time when Anna Sofia, Princess 
Karanov, fell into the hands of the Tcheka 
under Soviet justice and was condemned to 
execution, along with a large number of other 
aristocrats. 

These famous rubies, known to Russian 
history for more than four hundred years 
as the “Tears of Russia,” are said to have 
been presented in the sixteenth century by 
Ivan the Terrible to one of his favorites, 
from whom was descended the Karanov fam- 
ily. They have always descended to a daugh- 
ter of the house, returning to the direct line 
upon her marriage out of it. Their name 
was acquired as the result of a strange suc- 
cession of fatalities attending their posses- 
sion, which began with the strangling of 
their original Karanov owner. 

The Soviet government is said to be mak- 
ing unusual efforts to regain the missing 
jewels, which were once among the most 
notorious early possessions of the crown of 
Russia. 


Adair looked at the girl, smiling curi- 
ously. 

“My snap judgment wasn’t far off, at 
that! They are—a king’s ransom!” 

She touched them, fascinated as 
women always are by the sparkle of 
precious stones. Yet she drew back as 
if, for all their beauty, they were repel- 
lent to her. Alan, with the story of the 
rubies printed upon his mind, let them 
trickle through his fingers. It was not 
their beauty, nor even their probably 
enormous value, that intrigued him. It 
was the way in which their story linked 
up with Lorna’s uncle. The jewels had 
vanished four years before. Shortly 
after that, Vasili Gouroff, in flight from 
Petrograd, and from what or whom else 
no one knew, came here to this lonely 
settlement in the Cape with his niece. 

Lorna’s cry broke in upon his musing. 
One hand caught his; the other held to 
the waning light a single ruby, large, 
square, cut in curious intaglio. 

“Alan, look! This stone I have seen 
upon my uncle’s hand! It was the seal 
in a gold ring he sometimes wore. What 
does it mean?” 

He examined the jewel. 
into it made the intaglio. 

“You're sure?” 

“Quite sure!” 
in her excitement. 
so odd a stone. 
here ?” 

“It is undoubtedly one of the ‘Tears,’ 
said Alan. “Let’s get this thing straight, 
find out where we stand. You've never 
seen these other rubies, heard of them, 
or of these Karanovs ?” 

“Never.” 

“Yet he’s had possession of them ever 
since you've been together. That’s fairly 
certain. They came into his possession 
in Russia, probably—we'’ve got to take 
something for granted. Whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, we don’t know. He 
had them, anyway. But as you, his 


A crest cut 


Her hand gripped his 
“T could not mistake 
But why—why is it 


niece never saw them, they were kept 
closely hidden, except for this seal which 
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he occasionally wore. Now, how and 
when did they get into that brick wall, 
and who put them there? Either Doctor 
Gouroff, fearing their discovery, hid 
them there before he disappeared, or 
was ” Alan stopped short. He 
could not word the other alternative, 
that, at the moment, seemed more prob- 
able. Lorna spoke. 

“Or he was tracked down by some se- 
cret agent—do not forget that fear of 
his, his years of hiding—murdered, and 
the jewels taken from him and hidden 
in the wall.” 

Alan shook his head. 

“If that had happened the jewels 
would never have been left there all this 
time; we should never have been im- 
prisoned there, where they were. No, 
your uncle hid them there. I feel sure 
of that. He placed them there, and 
then, feeling sure they were secure, 
dropped out of sight for a time. Some 
Soviet agent may have traced him, and 
them; did, I feel sure. And now his 
attention has turned to us. To you, 
definitely. I rather think the jewels are 
supposed to be hidden in this house. 
My dear girl, I don’t want to frighten 
you, but to-day proves that you are 
in danger.” 

She was very pale in the rosy light. 
Alan knew that her closed eyes con- 
jured up the trap in which they had been 
almost caught. Her hands went out to 
him like a frightened child’s. 

“Don’t think of it!” he begged, hold- 
ing her close, his lips against her ruddy 
hair. “Forget all this, these damnable 
with their tale of fatalities— 
everything. Just remember that you 
have me, now. I’m going to take you 
away from all this, marry you as 
quickly as Massachusetts law permits, 
take care of you always. 
that it matters!” 

She huddled against him for an in- 
stant. 

“Alan, how can I? We have known 
each other but three short days!” 
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“It’s part of the fantastic adventure. 
It was meant, from the very grotesque 
beginning !” 

His blue eyes were dark, beautiful, she 
thought. His mouth the most tender 
and whimsical she had ever seen. 

“Three days, but what days!” he said 
softly. She fitted perfectly into the hol- 
low of his arm, rested there, content. 
The rubies, forgotten, lay under their 
hands. “We’ve run the gamut of things 
together, dear one. Is facing marriage 
so very terrible ?” 

“It would be very terrible—not to 
face it!” She lifted her bright head, 
gave in to him with all the exquisite, rare 
humility of a proud and headstrong 
creature. “It is foolish of me to want to 
wait. Take me away, Alan.” 

There was a little space before they 
could speak of anything as prosaic as 
the handful of jewels. Then he put 
them unceremoniously into his hand- 
kerchief, with the exception of the in- 
taglio, which she held. 

“These must be put in a safety-deposit 
vault as soon as we can get into Boston,” 
he told her. “If their rightful owner is 
still alive to claim them, well and good. 
If not Well, the conscientious 
representative of new Russia must lose 
his quest, in any event. It’s too chilly 
for you out here, my darling.” 

He preceded her into the house. The 
glamour of the sunset had left them. The 
dark rooms, strangely silent, oppressed 
them both. They avoided the library by 
a sort of silent, mutual consent, chose 
the more livable music room, The April 
sun had not warmed the gray house. 
Balmy as it was outside, a fire would 
have added to the comfort of the room. 
The basket on the hearth was empty. 
Alan crossed the hall to filch an armful 
of wood from the library hearth. 
Whistling jauntily, he entered the som- 
ber room, shadowy in the dusk. 

His whistled tune was never finished. 

Just beyond the fireplace, before the 
built-in bookcase, crouched the figure of 
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a man, tense, silent. A dimly looming 
figure, face hidden. He continued to 
crouch there, ignoring the other’s ap- 
proach. 

“What the devil!” Alan snapped on 
the lights, then started back in dismay, 
seeing what the shadows had concealed. 

The still figure was not crouching. It 
huddled there on its knees, limp as a 
doll, held in that strained position by the 
head, that lolled against a lower shelf. 
The man was quite dead. And what 
fascinated Alan was a small black hole 
between the shoulders of the gray- 
flannel coat the dead man wore, the dark 
trickle that had spread about it, dis- 
figuring the cloth. For the coat, and the 
cap upon that lolling head, as well, hap- 
pened to be Alan’s. The coat and cap 
that he had taken off, flung down in the 
mill, hours earlier, now decked an al- 
ready stiffening corpse. And high on 
the wall the dark cavalier looked down, 
half smiling, as if he knew death well, 
and it gave him a secret, sardonic de- 
light. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Alan was not quick enough to keep 
Lorna out of the room in which the 
tragedy had taken place. She had heard 
his exclamation, seen the lights flash on. 
But her cry was not so much at the deed 
itself as at something else. At a first 
glance the body, its face hidden, only 
a line of dark hair showing under the 
cap, might have been Adair himself. 
She had seen him so often in that light- 
gray flannel coat, the cap pulled boy- 
ishly low over his eyes. 

“Who is it?” She clung to Alan fe- 
verishly, making sure of his safety. 

“The man who followed us into the 
mill and trapped us there. He took my 
cap and coat, came here, to meet his own 
death—from the rear!” 


Freeing himself, he approached the 
body. With genuine aversion he lifted 
the drooping head, and found himself 
looking into glazed, dark eyes whose 


mute stare disturbed him. It was Pietro, 
the fisherman, whose southern beauty 
only a scar on his cheek marred. Pietro! 

“It’s unbelievable!’ Lorna turned 
away with a shudder. “It’s the sort of 
thing that happens in nightmares, Alan. 
Pietro wouldn’t want to kill us—a fisher- 
man, living in a little shack.” 

“It has happened. The interesting 
point is, who killed him?” 

“In your coat, your cap!” 

“A fair-enough likeness of me, back 
to,” Alan agreed slowly. “That bullet 
was never meant for Pietro!” 

Kneeling beside the body, he lifted 
one clammy wrist, sure though he was 
that the man had died instantaneously. 
That well-aimed shot had sent its lead 
straight through the fellow’s heart, 
probably. 

“A fisherman!’ Alan echoed, still 
holding the pulseless hand. 
fishermen don’t have clean hands, 
pruned nails, as a rule. Nor blisters in 
their palms. This hand wasn’t used to 
tiller or net, my dear. And it’s decently 
shaped, at that.” 

He dropped it, rose, and led the girl 
from the room. 

“Who, what was he, then?” 

“Heaven knows! This thing can’t be 
hushed up, Lorna. The authorities 
must be notified, and a doctor sum 
moned. Who is the coroner here, by the 


“Torna, 


way ?” 

“A Doctor Bugby [ know him 
slightly. He came to see Uncle Vasili a 
few times when he was ill.” 

“T'll telephone him.” He paused. 
The rubies burned through the pocket 
that sagged with their weight. He could 
not help linking Pietro’s death with 
them. The things were ill-omened! 
“The rubies, Lorna. What shall we do 
with them? I’m-afraid we won't be 
able to take them up to town to-mor- 
row !” 

She thought, hands pressed to her 
delicate temples. 

“Hide them where no one would 
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think of looking. Not in your room, or 
mine, but down here. I know. In that 
samovar !” 

“That’s not a bad place for them.” 
He crossed the room, and peered into 
the big brass receptacle. 

A moment later they clinked upon the 
metal bottom of the pot. 

After a long wait at the phone under 
the stairs he got Doctor Bugby at the 
other end of the line, told him briefly of 
the tragedy. The other’s drawl gave way 
to a shrill note of excitement at the word 
“murder.” Robin’s Mill rarely figured 
in the spectacular or dramatic. 

“T’ll be there in half an hour,” Bugby 
ended importantly. “And see that noth- 
ing in the room is disturbed in any way 
until I get there.” 

Alan hung up the receiver thought- 
fully. He stood before the telephone, 
drumming on the box, lost in thought. 
Quite suddenly he made up his mirid 
not to disclose anything that had hap- 
pencd earlier in the afternoon. Instinct 
told him that the less he told now, the 
better chance there was of finding out 
more, later on. He'd tell Lorna not to 
mention their experience in the old mill. 

\bout to go to her, he paused. 
Through the frosted glass of the front 
door he saw a figure ascending the steps. 
The bell pealed. That slender silhouette 
was Brandt’s. Brandt, who didn’t 
choose to know Pietro. Alan drew back 
behind the staircase as Lorna flung open 
the door. 

“Gustav!” she greeted him warmly 
enough to make him clasp both her 
hands. “The most frightful thing has 
happened !” 

The man’s exclamation of horror was 
sincere enough as he looked beyond her 
into the library. He stepped into the 
room, with his eyes upon the occupant 
who still lay huddled before the book 
shelves, face hidden. 

“When? How?” 

Alan, unseen, found himself listening 
with a curious intensity. Lorna’s lovely 
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voice was unsteady, verging on a sob of 
sheer terror, but it was not that that 
held him. 

“A few minutes ago. We came in and 
found him here like this!” 

Alan could imagine the other man 
mopping fastidiously at his brow. 

“Horrible. And a frightfully shock- 
ing thing to find, without warning. No 
wonder you’re upset. But, my dear girl, 
doesn’t this show you how dangerous 
your charming impulses might be? If it 
had been the other way around, for in- 
stance! Very odd, the whole incident of 
his dropping down upon you—and that 
accident. It didn’t ring true to me!” 

Alan, a curious play of expression 
upon his features, stole out as the girl 
broke in upon Brandt. 

“But, Gustav, this man——’” 

Brandt wheeled at a footstep behind 
him, and dampness glistened on his 


brow. He looked as if he had seen a 
ghost. 
“You!” 


Alan saw his pale, frightened eyes 
rove to the body of the dead man, in its 
deceiving guise; extended a cigarette 
case, with a little smile on his lips. 

“In the flesh! This accideat,” he 
murmured dryly, stopping to light a 
cigarette, “is much more permanent.” 

The artist laughed on a staccato note. 

“T got quite a scare. Your coat, the 
posture of the man. But who the devil 
is he?” 

He assumed an air of interest, yet it 
was obvious that the sight of the dead 
man affected him unpleasantly. Fastidi- 
ous, Brandt. But he forced himself to 
cross the threshold. 

“T should like to know that myself,” 
Alan returned gravely. 

“Pietro!” 

The exclamation struck sharply upon 
Alan’s ear. Two days before Brandt 
hadn’t even nodded to the man he knew 
well enough to send on errands to the 
post office, at least. Still, murder was 
murder. 














“It’s a relief to find it wasn’t you,” 
Brandt managed at last. “But this sim- 
ple Portuguese fisherman—he was one 
of the most picturesque characters about 
here—who could have killed him?” 

Before the coroner came Alan had 
told the tale he meant to stick to, for the 
present at least. And Lorna, hearing it, 
sent him an understanding glance. 

He and she had gone out for a walk, 
to see.the old mill, early in the after- 
noon, They had been warm after their 
climb, and Alan had left his coat and cap 
in the mill. Half an hour later they had 
come back—she had wanted to show him 
a certain cove on the bay—and found 
both articles of attire missing. After 
hunting about a few minutes, they had 
given it up, wandered back to the house. 
They hadn’t gone in at once, even then. 
The sunset view from the veranda had 
held them out there for the better part 
of an hour.’ Then, as it was getting 
cool, they had gone in—to find the dead 
man sprawling on the library floor. 

Doctor Bugby’s horn tooted outside, 
and Lorna, pale and distrait, let him in, 
and presented him to the two men. 

The coroner was a small, chunky in- 
dividual, with the alert gaze of a chip- 
munk, and a habit of holding his head 
on one side that furthered the likeness. 
Beneath his importance he was rather a 
pleasant little fellow, Alan discovered. 
And he obviously wanted to make things 
as easy as possible for the lovely chate- 
laine of the house. 

First of all he made a brief examina- 
tion of the body, told them the results. 

“Been dead three hours, at a guess,” 
he hazarded. “Death was instanta- 
neous. The bullet, a .44, if I’m not mis- 
taken, went through his heart, probably 
lodging against the breastbone. H’m. 
The weapon hasn’t been found? Now, 
if you please, Miss McDonal, where 
were you this afternoon, at the approx- 
imate time of the murder?” 

Steadily she told him the story she 
and Alan had silently agreed upon. 
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“The house was quite empty, you see. 
Margot went to the village to do the 
weekly marketing.” 

“I know. I passed her in the buggy 
on my way here. She'll be here pretty 
soon.” 

Alan wandered restlessly about the 
room. Suddenly something gleaming, 
close to the doorway, caught his eye. It 
was half hidden by the hangings, but a 
metallic inch drew his hand like a mag 
net. It was a heavy pistol, of foreign 
make, short-barreled, silver-mounted. 

“See here!” he called excitedly 
“This is what turned the trick.” 

The doctor took the revolver from 
him, opened it up deftly. 

“One bullet missing, a .44 at that. 
Why, here’s an initialed plate; that’s 
easy.” 

Lorna, very pale, was at his side. Her 
wide eyes were fixed upon the plate 
with its twisting initials. 

“That pistol belonged to my uncle!” 
Her accents were frightened. 

3randt took his place at her side. 

“Yes,” he said in alow tone. “I have 
seen it in Doctor Gouroff’s possession.” 

The coroner balanced the ugly weapon 
in his hand, head meditatively tucked to 
one side. 

“H’m.” He stared at the girl, then 
asked abruptly: “Where is Doctor 
Gouroff ?” 

Alan drew in his breath. The puzzle 
was fitting together too swiftly to suit 
him. Lorna looked at him in her dis- 
tress ; opened her lips uncertainly. 

“He is not here, at present. [—I do 
not know where he is!” 

“Been away some months, hasn’t he? 
Don’t think I’ve seen him around all 
winter.” 

In spite of Doctor Bugby’s casual tone 
it was easy to see that Gouroff’s disap- 
pearance had been an item of interest in 
the community. Naturally such a house- 
hold as dwelt in the gray house would 
give a small community basis for end- 
less talk. 
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“He left in November,’ 
mitted. 

3ugby started to ask another question, 
but changed his mind. A good deal of 
this could wait until the inquest, which 
would be held on the following day. 
Brandt, who had been ill at ease since 
the revolver had come to light, spoke 
more impulsively than was his wont. 

“If you think he had anything to do 
with this affair, you’re entirely mis- 
taken,” he told the official irritably, 
pulling at his small, fair mustache. “The 
idea’s preposterous!” 

The coroner snorted. He had not 
been exactly cordial to the young Dane. 

“No one but you, sir, has suggested 
such a thing,” he replied suavely. The 
retort told. 

Bugby, having finished his preliminary 
examination of the body, and gone over 
the room—Adair’s heart skipped a 
beat as he stood beside the samovar, one 
arm resting on its cover—went to stand 
at the door. 

“The shot came from about here.” 

He stood half concealed by the por- 
tiere, leveling an imaginary weapon at 
the inert bundle of clothes beyond the 
hearth. Lorna, overwrought, caught 
her breath convulsively. 

“There’s nothing more I can do until 
the inquest. I'll have the jury on hand 
at two o'clock to-morrow. This room” 

he looked questioningly at the girl— 
“can be securely locked, of course ?” 

“You mean you want to leave—things 

as they are?” she half sobbed, terror 
dilating her eyes. Alan pressed her 
hand protectingly. 

“Is that necessary?” he asked. “Miss 
McDonal is naturally very nervous. If 
the body could be removed re 

The coroner rubbed his chin reflec- 
tively. 


the girl ad- 





“Please!” besought Lorna piteously. 

“I'd like to stretch a point for you,” 
conceded Doctor Bugby, “but there isn’t 
an undertaker in Aiken. The body 
would naturally have to be watched.” 
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“How about taking it up to the old 
mill?” suggested Alan. “There’s a pad- 
lock on the door.” 

The sound of approaching wheels was 
heard through the open windows. Bugby 
peered out into the gathering dusk. 

“It’s your hired girl. Constable 
Blake ought to be here pretty soon. I 
told him to come along.” He continued 
to stroke his chin. “We’ll see what he 
says about taking the body to the mill.” 
He eyed Lorna over his thick lenses. 
“Now don’t you be nervous, little lady. 
Everything’s going to turn out as right 
as rain.” 

Margot loomed in the doorway sud- 
denly, broke into excited French at the 
sight of the dead man, stretched out on 
the floor in a travesty of repose. Only 
Lorna could quell the staccato flood. 

Presently the constable arrived, and 
the story was retold for his ears. 
Though it was irregular, he finally con- 
sented to the removal of the body to the 
mill, and agreed to undertake guarding 
it himself until the inquest on the mor- 
row. 

srandt breathed his relief when the 
two officials, their mission accomplished 
and the body removed, took their de- 
parture. The motor coughed, the en- 
gine sputtered, and the silent three, 
watching from the windows, saw the 
doctor’s car climb the sandy incline to- 
ward the mill. 

Brandt was the first to speak, 

“It’s not a pretty affair,” he said 
gravely. “Damned unfortunate that you 
came across that revolver when you did, 


Adair.” 
CHAPTER VII. 


Alan rose early the next morning af- 
ter a night that had not sped in sleep. 
He and Lorna and Brandt, who had 
stayed late at the gray house, as if to 
establish the intimacy of his footing 
there to the interloper, had talked far 
into the night. 

By common consent they had avoided 
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the library, and sat instead in the little 
music room across the hall. Even there, 
Alan remembered, as he lay drowsily 
considering getting up in time to dip in 
the bay before breakfast, their voices 
had dropped to the hushed pitch of 
speech in a house of death. How even 
Brandt had felt the pall that lay upon 
them. The whole affair was so much 
more than it appeared to be. In itself, 
the death of the fisherman, shot through 
the back as he knelt in the library of the 
temporarily deserted house, on some un- 
known errand, by an unknown hand, 
Was mysterious enough. Both coroner 
and had been overwhelmed 
with the importance of the happening. 

But the complete tale of events that 
had preceded the murder of Pietro was 
tenfold more mystifying, more sinister. 
It did not seem to have occurred to the 
officials that the murdered man was the 
victim of mistaken identity; if it had, 
Bugby had said nothing to suggest hav- 
ing reached such a conclusion. Alan, 
who had flung off the covers and 
lounged to the open window, where he 
stood looking out upon dune and bay, 
hoped that the fact of Pietro’s being 
clad in his gray-flannel coat and heather 
cap would make no particular impres- 
sion at the inquest. That, he thought 
to himself, would be a haphazard affair 
in this tiny place. As for Bugby, who 
bad out of his official 
capacity— . He shrugged. 

Just how far suspicion might point to 
the absent doctor he would have liked to 


constable 


wasn't a sort 


know. The presence of his revolver 
might easily signify nothing. On the 
other hand, Lorna had _hesitatingly 


admitted that she had not seen it for a 
Had she 


Gouroft’s departure ? 


seen it since Doctor 
She could not re- 


long time. 


member. 
How much 
quest, of 


parture, of his 


1 


would she tell at the in- 
uncle’s manner of de 
untold fear? 
What damaging bits of evidence would 
be wrung from Brandt? The artist, 


1 ° 
net 


constant, 
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like so many creative 
would vent 


assurance, 


temperaments, 
his convictions with naive 
Alan wondered how Brandt 
would take it if he suggested that dis- 
cretion might wisely take the place of 
utter frankness. If he cared for Lorna, 
surely he would want to protect her 
uncle from the shadow of direct sus- 
picion. 

Thoughtfully he dressed, having given 
up the idea of a swim, went downstairs. 
Lorna’s door was still closed. She was 
doubtless sleeping late after a troubled 
night. There would be plenty of time 
for a long talk, an exchange of ideas, a 
little later. Just now he wanted a tramp 
the empty dunes. The crisp 
morning wind might blow all the cob- 
webs of doubt and uncertainty from his 
brain. And once he could fill in the 
holes in the puzzle his ingenuity would 
piece it together properly. It was the 
blank wall they came up against at every 
turn that frustrated him so completely. 

He spoke to Margot, whose wrinkled 
brown countenance expressed much per- 
turbation, and went out of the house. 

Each time he left the somber interior 
for the bright world outside the impres- 
sion of unreality, of having been dream- 
ing an evil dream, went with him. That 
death could lurk anywhere among these 
sand-white dunes, gleaming like some 
fine metal in the brilliant morning sun 
seemed grotesque. 


across 


The azure sky, the 
limpid bay, dotted with sails that, fairy 
white now, would turn to gold when 
the smacks came home at sunset, mir- 
rored a placidity of heaven and earth. 

Before he knew it, so intent was he 
on his own thoughts, he found him- 
self within hailing distance of the artist’s 
cottage. What better time could there be 
to have a word with Brandt alone, about 
the advisability of guarding his utter- 
ances that afternoon before the coroner’s 
jury’ On the impulse, he approached 


the small house. 


\s early as it was 
Brandt came to the door himself, im- 
maculate in light-colored tweeds. No 
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flicker of surprise crossed his brow at 
sight of his unexpected guest. It was 
quite likely that he had seen Adair’s ap- 
proach across the dunes. 

Pleasantly enough he asked him into 
the barnlike front room that served the 
artist as studio and living room. It was 
all, in fact, that the cottage consisted of, 
half-finished attic above 
and a lean-to kitchen running across the 


except for a 


rear. 

There was nothing worthy of note in 
the studio. Canvases turned to the wall 
lined the base of the room; some bold 
daubs of sand and sea, flat, striking 
things, stood here and there. There was 
one oil painting that particularly took 
\lan’s eye. \ sun-splashed wharf, 
peopled with women, dark against the 
sunset sky. Fishermen’s wives, waiting 
for the to come in. The central 
figure was that of a man, the first of 
Dark head 
flung back, a glimmer of gold in his ear 
iC 
] 


catch 
the fishermen to reach shore. 


bes, he had a mighty haul of silver- 


ellied mackerel swung = across his 
shoulders. 
Pietro. Even though the features 


were obscure in the sketch, there was 
no mistaking that splendid _ torso. 
\nother snarl in the tangled skein. 

\lan tried to forget that, for it was 
only his intuition that told him it should 
not go to the limbo of forgotten things. 
He broke in upon the other’s 
courtesy, came direct to the point of his 


casual 


‘Look here,” said he, “we’ve a good 
deal to think about before the inquest 
day.” 
randt, arrested in the act of lighting 
in inevitable cigarette, looked up in 
1 sorry that pistol had to turn up,” 
younger man went on. “I’m especi- 
sorry it had to turn up through me. 
On that count, it doesn’t behoove me to 
suggest to you the thing in my mind 
But here it is: We talked too much last 
night. For Lor—Miss McDonal’s sake 
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we've got to patch things up as much as 
possible. Good heavens, man, her uncle 
mustn't be connected with this thing!’ 

Brandt hesitated. 

“He was my friend,” he said quietly. 
“And yet—well, | know what | know; 
I fear what I fear. And | do fear—for 
her !” 

“What do you mean?” 

Again Brandt hes#ated. At length he 
flung up his hands as a man might who 
is choosing, blindfolded, one of two 
courses, sighed. 

“I’m up a blind alley,” he admitted. 
“I don’t know who you are, what you 
are. You dropped down here out of the 
sky. Yet I have no alternative. I must 
tell you what I—guess. You love Lorna 
McDonal! Ah, there’s an Anglo-Saxon 
directness to you that reveals what you 
think, what you feel!” His cold eyes 
were unsmiling, somber, though his lips 
were ironic. “It may be that you will 
be the man who can help her, protect 
her,even. That’s for Fate to determine. 
This is all I know: Gouroff vanished. 
Until his body is found I cannot believe 
him dead.” 

Alan’s hand moved involuntarily, A 
small statue upon the table beside him 
clattered to the floor. 

“Two days ago you believed him 
dead!” 

3randt shrugged. 

“Two days ago I saw you for the 
first time, under circumstances that were 
hardly apt to make me sure of your ac 
cidental presence here. How did I know 
that you were not the man whom Gour- 
off dwelt in mortal terror of, fled from? 
I’m sure enough now,” he smiled faintly, 
“T’ve taken the liberty of looking you 
up. I, Miss McDonal’s 


security.” 


too, care for 
\lan, his brain confused with many 
things, saw that huddled figure on the 
library floor. A figure that, at first 
glance, as it bent low, would be taken 
for his own. Could Gouroff - 
“Lorna may have told you,” the artist 
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proceeded, “that her uncle, fearing every 
one, feared me at first. But one cannot 
be on guard forever. He relaxed at 
last, just enough for me to learn the 
enormity of his fear, the all-pervading 
power of the thing he feared. At times 
I have thought that fear might be the 
figment of a diseased mind.” 

“Not that,” said Alan to himself. 

“To be brief, hts fear never left him. 
And then, I think, the thought of flight 
came to him again. Perhaps he was a 
little mad. But he felt that if he could 
flee from that terror he might escape it! 
He almost told me that. And once he 
said, while I, disbelieving, smiled, that he 
could vanish utterly, leave no trace of 
himself—until it was time to come 
back !” 

Alan shivered, in spite of the sunlight 
that flooded the big, bare room. 

“And you think that is what hap- 
pened ?” 

3randt shrugged. 

“This is the end of the world, remem- 
ber. Look about you. We are alone; 
stupendously alone. Except for Gour- 
off’s rambling old house, which old 
pirate Mowbray built for his own as- 
suredly evil purposes, what human habi- 
tation can you see? One cottage, dis- 
mantled, unoccupied. There are no 
prying eyes here. Suppose he wanted to 
vanish, to stay hidden? For months he 
might have been securing a cache of food 
for himself, other necessities. I only say 
that, in desperate need, most things are 
possible toa man! And—the finding of 
that pistol is not all. A week ago I saw 
a flicker of light in that deserted sum- 
mer cottage.” 

Alan looked out of the window to- 
ward the only habitation in sight, a 
white frame cottage of modest propor- 
tions, blank-windowed, lifeless. 

“The next morning I went there, 
made my way in through the entrance 
to the cellar, and up into the house. I 
found—a bed that had been slept in. 
A fire had been made in the kitchen. 





Crumbs. A box of candles. That was 
all. Some one had occupied that house.” 

“But he couldn’t have wintered there, 
man!” Alan gasped. 

“He could have used it as a hiding 
place from time to time, though. A 
strong man, Vasili Gouroff, powerfully 
built, with muscles of steel. In some 
sort of disguise he could have tramped 
ten miles from another station, gotten 
here under cover of night, spent days, 
even weeks at a time. Just how, we 
don’t know. But he had access to 
Mowbray’s strange old house, if any of 
this is to be believed.” 

What Alan knew, and Brandt did not 
—the fact of the rubies he and Lorna 
had come upon—made the amazing pos- 
sibility loom large. Had Vasili Gouroff, 
then, killed Pietro, thinking him to be 
the mysterious stranger who had been 
taken into his house? That pieced to- 
gether unpleasingly well—but what had 
Pietro to do with the mystery? Pietro, 
who had attempted to kill Lorna and 
himself, and then had sped unwittingly 
to his own death! Cold sweat stood 
out on Alan’s brow. If all this were 
true, then Gouroff, hiding, half-mad 
with fear, would strike again when he 
learned that he had killed Pietro, and 
not the stranger in his house. 

He stood there, torn between con- 
flicting doubts, half ready to tell the rest 
of the story to Brandt, who had con- 
tributed his part. But something held 
him back. Brandt loved Lorna, but 
what she had said of him impressed 
Alan with its truth. A cold man, and 
passionless ; one who would stop at little 
to achieve his ends. Alan felt that his 
pale, steadfast eyes would light at the 
gleam of those red tears. 

He turned to go. 

“I'll walk back with you,” Brandt 
said. “Of all this, what are we to tell?” 

He followed Adair out of the cottage, 
closed the door behind him, and they set 
out with the wind behind them. 

“Nothing,” said Alan, level-eyed. 
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It was after breakfast when Lorna 
came down, wan-eyed, beautiful, and 
pale, in a dull-blue linen frock that 
made her pallor the fairest thing in the 
world, Alan knew the fear that lay be- 
hind her troubled eyes. He himself was 
racked with perplexity and doubt, and 
Lyrandt was far from being at ease. but 
he felt that they had chosen the better 
course, dangerous though it might be. 
Brandt wasn’t a bad sort, once you knew 
hen, 

Again he was tempted to make a clean 
breast of their discovery of the rubies 
to him. When a man is willing prac- 
tically to perjure himself in order to 
protect the woman you want protected it 
seems only fair not to let him lie in the 
dark. Yet Lorna must decide that. 

\nd that she did, in a curious fashion, 
as they lingered over coffee and perfect 
muffins, 

She was nervous that morning. Her 
small hands pulled unceasingly at the 
soft wool sweater she wore. The door 
closed behind Margot suddenly, and she 
jumped at the sound. But something 
besides the sound of the closing door 
ensed Alan’s muscles. It was a smaller 
sound, a tinkle, clear and sharp, of 
something that fell to the floor. 

“Oh!” Lorna stood up with a gasp 
if dismay, as a small dark object rolled 
from her feet. 

\lan, not quick enough to retrieve it, 
it his lip as Brandt stooped, picked it 
up, and presented it to her. The ruby 
from her uncle’s ring, cut in intaglio, 
leamed in her outstretched palm. 

“A magnificent stone.” said Brandt. 
And Alan could have sworn that his pale 
eyes were brighter than usual. “Where 
did you pick it up?” 

Lorna slipped it back into the pocket 
of her sweater, lowered her dark lashes. 
Alan, breathless, saw them quiver. 

“My uncle gave it to me a long time 
ago. I’ve been meaning to have it set in 
a pendant.” Her voice was cool 


enough, but color stained her cheek. 
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Adair felt as if he were a spectator of 
stark drama. 

“You shouldnit carry anything as 
valuable as that about so carelessly,” 
advised the painter. “Especially after 
what has just happened.” 

He offered her his cigarette case. 
Alan relaxed. But he did not forget the 
incident. 

The morning passed, and by early af- 
ternoon buggies, flivvers, spring wagons 
of ancient vintage, began to gather about 
the gray house. The coroner’s jury, 
summoned from the surrounding coun- 
try, composed of elderly natives for the 
most part, dribbled in one by one. The 
solemnity of the occasion impressed 
them, and their curiosity about the house 
of Doctor Gouroff and its occupants 
was undisguised. 

Silently Margot showed them into the 
library, where they sat ill at ease, con- 
versing in whispers. Lorna sent Alan 
and Brandt in to join them, retired up- 
stairs until the coroner himself should 
come. Upon his arrival she came down, 
head held high, disdaining the mur- 
murous shuffle of feet and bodies that 
heralded her approach. 

\lan, watching keenly all the pro- 
ceedings, was aware of the hgstility that 
betrayed itself on all sides. Bugby, as 
bustling as ever, raised his plump right 
hand 

“The inquest will be held in the mill, 
where the body has been place d. After- 
ward the jury may inspect this room, 
the scene of the murder.” 

[t was a silent group of men that fol 
jowed him from the gray house, filed up 
the sandy slope to the old mill which 
stood, gaunt and grim, against the hazy 
sky. Brandt, eyes bent upon the ground, 
seemed to be gloomily affected by the 
tragedy, or his own thoughts, which 
Alan, wretchedly enough, shared. 

Lorna, clinging to his arm, was 
trembling. How long would it be before 
he could take her out of all this morbid 
horror that haunted the house old Mow- 
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bray had built? He did not permit him- 
self to wonder if the doom that seemed 
to overhang those weather-beaten eaves 
would descend upon him. 

She was very pale as the silent group 
stood outside the padlocked doors of the 
mill, while the constable talked in low 
tones to Bugby. Alan knew what 
memory the sight of the musty place 
invoked. He drew her to him; smiled 
into her frightened eyes. 

The constable, whose vigil had left no 
particular impression of fatigue upon 
his round, red countenance—he had 
doubtless snored serenely all night long 
—unlocked the barnlike doors, and the 
grim company filed in. Alan’s eyes 
darted about the well-remembered place, 
its dark disorder untouched, as he stood 
so as to shield the girl’s eyes from the 
sight of that still, sheeted figure on the 
dusty floor. 

Informally enough the inquest began. 
Doctor Bugby, seated behind a rickety 
table they found close at hand, exhibited 
the bullet, that had, he explained, cleaved 
straight through the murdered man’s 
body. In simple terms he explained just 
how it had caused instantaneous death, 
the position of the body before the book- 
case. Then he described minutely the 
appearance of the room, which they had 
already seen, the lack of any clew other 
than an old-fashioned revolver, belong- 
ing to Doctor Vasili Gouroff, from 
which the shot had undoubtedly been 
fired. 

Lorna was the first witness. 

“You recognize this revolver as one 
belonging to your uncle?” was the 
coroner’s first question after a brief 
repetition of her whereabouts on the 
previous afternoon. 

“IT do.” Her lips formed the words 
stiffly, but she did not falter. 

“When was the last time you saw this 
weapon fr 

“T cannot tell you that.” 

“Where was it usually kept, Miss 
McDonal? In his desk?’ 
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“No. There was no particular place 
for it. I have seen it in his room.” 

“He was in the habit of carrying it 
about with him?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“When did your uncle leave Robin’s 
Mill?” 

“Last November.” 

“You have seen it since then, or not?” 

“I do not remember.” 

“Yet you have been alone down there 
except for your servant. Most women 
would be timid under such circum- 
stances. Surely you looked to see 
whether you had any protection Against 
marauders?” 

“I did not find it,” she admitted. 

“You decided he had taken it away 
with him. Now, Miss McDonal, I must 
inquire into the reason for your uncle’s 
abrupt departure. Why did he leave his 
house ?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” Some one 
moved uneasily. She caught her breath, 
rushed on. “Except that he lived in the 
shadow of fear—a fear I never under- 
stood. Sometimes I have thought that 
the terrible experiences he went through 
in St. Petersburg left him with 
dreadful hallucinations that he could not 
overcome.” 

“You mean that he was mentally uti- 
balanced ?” 

She inclined her head. 

“Am I to understand that you have 
not seen him, or heard from him, since 
the day he left?” 

“That is true,” she said faintly. 

“Then why have you stayed on here, 
as if nothing had happened? Why have 
you never notified the proper authori- 
ties ?” 

“Because he told me She 
stopped short, her frightened gaze seek- 
ing Alan. 

“Go on, please.” 

“That I must never do that. He 
wished me to wait here for him.” 

“Then he told you he might disappear 
suddenly, and that you must wait until 























vou heard from him? All because of 
this mysterious fear of his?” 
She breathed assent, and 
mitted to retire by a brief: 
“That will do, Miss McDonal.” 
There was a strained hush upon the 
assembled jurymen as Alan took his 
place before the coroner. He realized 
that everything that had been said cen- 
tered about the absent Russian. The 
peculiar circumstances of his departure 
that inevitable. And, keen news- 
paperman that Adair was, he knew that 
as long as no trace of Gouroff’s presence 
n the vicinity was found, the mere dis- 
covery of the revolver could not lead to 
an indictment; but if he or Brandt in 
y way admitted their suspicion of 
(,ouroff's presence near the scene of the 


crime 


was per- 


made 


seemed 
the coroner interrogated him 
about his arrival at Robin’s Mill and the 
grav house. For the first time Alan felt 
the unpleasant breath of suspicion blow 
upon him. 
He felt that the brief history of his 
t life seemed wholly inadequate to 
present circumstances, saw his ac- 
cident, his at the house in 
the light of incredulous unreality. 
“You knew the murdered man?” 
“Only as Pietro, a Portuguese fisher 


With more sharpness than 


neces 


sary, 


Stay gray 


man whom I had seen about the place.” 
“When was the last time you saw him 
‘The morning of the day before— 


to the back door with fish to 


Came 


‘Yet when his body was found he was 


How did that oc- 


Wearing your coat, 


Carefully, Alan told his story again: 
after 
1 


had left his cap and coat here, in 


to his astonishment, 


his walk he had been warm, 


he old mill; how, 


the had not been there when he and 
Miss McDonal came back for them, 
later. ‘ 

The coroner nodded like a plump, 


Lorna of the 
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pink. mandarin, pursed his lips in 
thought. 


“That'll do. You would recognize the 


garments, naturally ?” 


“Of course.” 

Alan’s eyes sought Brandt’s 
profile. He would be called next. 

Bugby slid out from behind the un- 
steady table, approached the sheeted 
figure. The talesmen huddled closer, 
their gaze drawn morbidly to the mag- 
net of death. Lorna slipped a cold, 
trembling hand in Alan’s; looked away 
as the coroner touched the sheet. 
Brandt, paler than usual, touched a 
handkerchief to his lips. 

Doctor Bugby, with a gesture not 
without awe, drew back the linen cover- 
ing. Little light reached that end of 
the floor; Alan glimpsed a stil form, 
heard a startled exclamation, 
forward. 

Horribly, at a touch, the body seemed 
to fall apart, disintegrate. Under his 
very hands the dreadful thing happened. 
And then he understood. The “body” 
was a hastily, but cleverly, evolved 
dummy of rags and straw and a blood- 
stained flannel coat and cap. Pietro, or 
his fleshy remains, was utterly gone. 

The coroner was almost shouting. 

“Tt’s impossible! What the devil does 
it mean? Josephs, the mill was pad- 
locked. I had the key myself. And 
you were on guard all night. has 
this happened ?” 

Red and stolid still, but glassy-eyed, 
the constable blinked at the effigy on the 
floor. 

“Durned if I know! I was settin’ out 
there all night. Maybe I dozed off a 
time or two, but any one trying to get 
in would waked me, sir. He 
couldn’t got in, anyhow! ‘The 
window’s barred, and there’s no other 
entrance to the mill!” 

“But got in! A 
doesn’t get up and walk off by itself!” 

A frantic search was instituted. The 
abandoned heights of the tower, led up 


pale 


sprang 


How 


have 
have 


some one corpse 
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to by ladder stairs, the empty bins, 
every nook and cranny of the rubbish- 
piled mill was explored without avail. 
The body was not to be found. 

While Brandt was with the searchers, 
Alan, in the midst of the shouting and 
the confusion, looked at Lorna. No one 
seemed to know of the subterranean 
room beneath them. And no one came 
upon the cunningly hidden trapdoor in 
the floor. Too late now to tell the secret 
of the old mill! It was theirs, and, like 
guilt, it rested heavily upon them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was a long, an unrewarded search. 
Dusk was falling when a group of dis- 
heveled, weary, and strangely silent men 
stood once more outside of the old mill. 
Bugby, no longer pink or portentous, 
watched the constable padlock the doors, 
behind which lay the straw-stuffed 
figure. 

No one seemed quite sure of the én- 
suing procedure. It was all too gro- 
tesquely foreign to the annals of Robin’s 
Mill. And somehow, Alan felt, as talk 
went on here and there in a hushed key, 
all eyes, most thoughts, were directed 
toward the girl. In her house had 
Pietro, white-toothed, laughing fisherlad, 
well known and well liked by them all, 
been found, dead. <A_ cold-blooded 
killing, his; he had been shot through 
the back, and now not even his body 
was there to give mute witness to the 
manner of his death. It was more than 
uncanny. 

Said Farlow, the smith, a great man 
with the body of an ape and the eyes 
of a child: 

“What about it, doc? You’re not 
goin’ to pass over everything, are you? 
Pete’s dead, even if his body ain’t here 
where it should be; and somebody killed 
him.” 

Bugby ran his hands throygh his 
cropped, bushy hair. 

“Of course he’s dead; of course 


somebody killed him. But until his body 
is found our hands are tied. You can’t 
have an inquest over a missing corpse, 
you know. Damn it, you’re all dis- 
missed !” 

“What next?” It was Brandt who 
spoke. He seemed dazed by all that 
had happened. “You’re not going to 
let the thing drop, simply because the 
fellow had no ties here, no family to 
demand ‘justice ?” 

“Hardly.” Bugby turned to speak 
quietly to the constable, the other deputy 
of the law whom he had sent for, “This 
affair is more than it appears to be on 
the surface. At first thought I took for 
granted that it was the outcome of soime 
Portygee row; these foreigners are up 
té a lot of devilment these days. Over 
at Barnstable they have a hunch that we 
can lay it to the bootlegging crew that 
operates hereabouts.” 

Brandt nodded. 

“There’s a lot of it going on on the 
Cape. What d’you know about the fel- 
low, his life? I’ve seen him about, 
bought fish—not any liquor, by the way 
—from him; did a sketch of him once 
or twice. But he kept quiet about his 
affairs.” 

Aaron Josephs hitched at his belt. 

“We don’t know anything about him. 
He showed up here "bout a year ago, off 
some boat from New Bedford, like most 
of them Portygees do, and he’s been 
hanging round ever since. He lived by 
himself in a little shack over to the 
Point, never made any friends, or car- 
ried on with any girls. Must ’a’ been a 
lonely devil. If he was mixed up with 
them bootleggers The constable 
broke off with a sigh, remembering cer- 
tain purely personal dealings of a 
private nature, which he had had with 
the captains of choice cargoes from time 
to time. 

Alan, who felt enmeshed more than 
ever in his and Brandt’s unhappy sus- 
picions, turned to the official. 

“That’s very likely the solution of the 
































Lorna of 


L was going to ask you earlier 


mystery. 
i you'll have no possible need 


in the day 
of Miss McDonal’s presence here, will 
you? I shall be leaving the gray house, 
and she naturally can’t stay alone there 
after this unpleasantness. She can go 
to Boston and keep in close touch with 
you a 

The constable and Bugby exchanged 
al expressive look. 

“I guess it’ll be better for you both 
to stay on right where you are until this 
thing clears up,” 

l 


suggested Josephs 


SIOWLY. 


l_orna, the last rays of the sun crest- 
ing her with gold, gasped. 

“You don’t mean sd 

“Just that, You and Mr. 
\dair here had better sit tight for a 


1 


\ lie, 


ma‘am. 


There’s quite a few things the 
authorities will And 
‘an clear up your uncle’s dis- 


want to know. 


MaVvVe WeE 


appearance at the same time,” 
She gave a frightened cry. The con- 


stable turned to Brandt, who opened his 


lips to object 

“That goes for you, too, Mr. Brandt. 
This ain't the time for any pleasure 
trips, | guess.” 

Brandt's upper lip lifted. 

“[ shall be on hand,” he promised 
shortly. 

Dismissed, the three left the dreary 
site of Robin’s Mill, where, black against 
the golden sky, a party of searchers still 
‘ ‘ 1 4] 


ped the sandy soil for any trace of 
vanished body. Strange, thought 


ie remotest possibility of 
mill 


under the old 
occurred to them. And yet not so 


\lan, that not tl 
there being a cellar 
1 


trange. It only meant that that brick 
chamber was a secret unknown to any of 
t ; generation of townsmen save the 
ne man who had made it a treasure 


chamber; the other, who had intended it 
for a tomb. 

\s they walked down the mill road, 
oppressed with silence, his thoughts ran 
to the the 
Not tears, blood they were, 


rubies hidden in samovar. 


but gouts of 
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no longer sentient, yet immortal; cold, 
yet burning with old passions, old hates, 
old agonies, whose fleshly puppets had 
been dust for centuries. Who, when all 
this was over and done with, could claim 
them, Alan And why had 
Vasili Gouroff possessed in secret ter- 
ror the rubies of the Karanovs? Had 
he known that last ill-fated princess, 
been intrusted with the jewels in a des- 
perate hope of saving them from the 
Soviet? Was his terror inspired by 
what he had learned in Petrograd of the 
new government’s implacable dealings 
with all who failed to make the most 
minute accounting of treasure which 
would be wrested from them? Or had 
he stolen the jewels from the Karanov 
princess herself, and fled with them? 
What was the man, in brief? And 
where was he? In some cunning 
hiding place, ready to creep out and 
strike again ? \lan 
built a sequence of happenings. 
Months before, the man, in terror of an 


wondered. 


now 


For reason’s sake, 
new 


unknown foe, haunted by some ghost of 
his past, embodied, but unseen, had hid- 
den the rubies, as he thought, safely, and 
had fled Had to 
come back, with some idea, possibly, of 


planned, perhaps, 


from ambush into 
He had made good use of the 
desolate and abandoned settlement, and 
could, during the winter months, gonceal 
himself from time to time 
up house. 

[ronically, though he probably had not 
known 


tempting the enemy 
the open 


in a closed- 


it, Pietro was the man he feared. 
For Pietro, though he had not found the 
rubies, was willing to kill Alan and the 
girl lest they, too, knew of the jewels, 
found them 


The day before, after im- 


prisoning them in the airless chamber, 
desperate, not trusting to time or chance 
any longer, he had sped to the gray 
house to make a last desperate search 
for the rubies there. And, kneeling be- 
neath the portrait, hunting some secret 
panel in the old walls, perhaps—Gouroff, 
who had crept into the house unseen, 
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unheard, by some hidden way, had come 
upon him in his search. Doubtless 
Gouroff had taken him for the stranger, 
whose presence must have filled him 
with a new fear. And, finding him alone 
there, searching—had Pietro all but dis- 
covered some secret of the old house, 
which must have many ?—had shot him, 
and fled back to his hole. 

Then the maddened fugitive had 
learned of his mistake, realized that 
Pietro, whom he might or might not 
have suspected definitely of being an 
agent of vengeance, was in truth the 
man to guard against. That, by some 
ironic justice, he had unwittingly killed 
his enemy. How close he must have 
been to them! It was an ugly thought, 
the vision of that hunted and hunting 
old man, crazed by a thousand fears, 
gliding stealthily through the darkened 
halls, seeking fast retreat in some secret 
part of the house of which only he 
knew! Somehow, he had made his way 
to the mill. Somehow, he had entered, 
while outside in the moonlight the con- 
stable dozed, unconscious of the shadow 
behind him. 

Into Adair’s mind flashed a sharply 
etched picture. The oak door in the 
subterranean room beneath the mill that 
would not open! And that was the 
means of entrance, of course. He saw 
a vision of the mill, a shadowy, awful 
place, with only the dead lying there, 
in the midst of other ruin and decay. 
Pallid’ moonlight slanting across the 
dusty floor; the rustle of a bat over- 
head. 

Strangely, the picture did not end 
with that flash. It lasted, like a magic 
spell. He saw the gloom, the dust, the 
decay, and, beyond the moonlight, the 
velvet black. Heard the faintest sound 
—a ghost of sound! Something—part 
of the shadow—moved, lifted. Dim and 
pale, a hand of flesh and blood reached 
out, up from the floor itself. A body, 
dark and indistinct, with only a pale blur 
for the face, crept out of nothing, 





crawled across the floor, to the sheeted 
form. And while the man in the moon- 
light outside snored and gurgled in his 
sleep, the strange change took place. 

The sentient shadow, its task finished, 
drew something sagging, heavy, across 
the floor. Quietly, slowly, that bundle 
of clothes was drawn from the pale light 
into the shadow that swallowed it hor- 
ribly. And then, after a quick move- 
ment of the dim, pale hand that dragged 
it, an infinitesimal sound, there was 
nothing more. 

Lorna’s hand on his arm brought him 
back to late afternoon, and the dunes, 
drenched in sunset gold. 

“Alan! You look as if you had seen 
—a ghost! What is it?” 

He looked about him with a start, sur- 
prised to find himself before the gray 
house, which, with the end of the day. 
took on its secret, sinister look. 

“You do,” agreed Brandt. “At that, 
we all need a good night’s sleep. I think 
I'll take myself off.” 

Alan, laughing the moment away, saw 
him turn to the girl, lift her hand to his 
lips. The situation between the three 
of them was getting intolerable. 

“You'll be all right, of course. But it 
you should be nervous, if you have a 
moment’s uneasiness, will you send for 
me ?” 

Lorna withdrew her hand slowly 
She sighed softly; spoke at last. 

“That’s kind of you, Gustav. But | 
could not trouble you like that.” 

“It is my place, my right!” he broke 
in impatiently. 

She shook her bright, beautiful head 

“No.” With the sweetest manner she 
turned to Alan, laid her hand on his 
arm. “Mr. Adair will be here, and he 

—I am going to marry him, Gustav 
Please wish us happiness, when all this 
—horror—is forgotten.” 

Adair held out his hand, tremendously 
relieved by Lorna’s words. But as he 
opened his mouth the curious look that 
shadowed Brandt’s features stilled him. 
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rom their first meeting he had sensed 
the man’s hostility, but the look now in 
his cold gray eyes, the look that lasted 
only an instant before it was guarded 
by a mask of immobility, was not hos- 
tility. It was an implacable hatred 
which the mask could not quite hide, 
which gleamed behind it, through nar- 
rowed lids, like the steel of a fine blade. 
Yet Brandt, his high cheek bones 
flecked with color, extended his artist’s 
hand frankly enough. 
He man- 
aged to smile at them both, but without 
warmth. I envy you, Adair. 
lo deny it would be foolish. But—your 
own old proverb serves, I suppose: ‘All's 


“So that is how things are.” 


was 
‘So soon! 


fair in love——’” His teeth showed 
again in that wintry smile. “I had my 
chance; you, your luck! I wish you 
every happiness, of course. But such 


wishes are superfluous. You, smiled on 


by the high gods, can smile at them. 
You are fortunate indeed. Few men 
win such—treasure !” 

Hle bowed, left them to watch -his 
lim, straight figure swing out across the 
fla golden country. 


“I’m glad you told him.” 


Contentedly Lorna drooped against 
“IT could not keep it from him any 
longer. When I look at you, Alan, my 





eves betray me!” Her enchanting 
mouth curved. And then, with charm- 

g humor, she added: “I should not like 

im to think me pining of an unrequited 

e for you!” 

In spite of the pall that lay upon the 
gray house they spent a happy evening 
together. They were lovers, and thei 
dr¢ ws toc k on 1 lovely reality that 
made the horror of the preceding hours 

to insignificance Even the sight 
ind tou of th bies, which, when 
he shades were drawn, after dinner, he 
took from their hiding place in the brass 


unovar, could not bring back the terror 
that lurked about them, vanquished for 
the moment by a dream. 
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They glowed in Lorna’s lap, touched 
to living fire by the embers on the 
hearth, sparkling in all their exquisite 
glory. Under her small fair hands they 
came to new beauty, as jewels always do. 

“What shall we do with them?” she 
asked at last, her head upon his shoulder, 
descend 
told her. 


“There must be some living 
line,” he 
“And these must go to them. It won't 
be such a hard task. If we only knew 
how they came into your uncle’s pos- 


session y 


ants of the Karanov 


She shivered. 
“Alan, I am afraid to know. And 
yet I cannot believe that my uncle would 


have done a dishonorable thing! Oh, 
this mystery that hangs over us all is so 
sinister, so ugly. The authorities to- 


with their dreadful 
They think it was /re who killed Pietro!” 
She sprang up, covered her 
her hands. “It couldn’t be! How could 
he have come back, secretly, hiding him- 
Tell me it 
I would rather 
have him dead, murdered himself—than 
that !” 

\lan, trying to console her, could not 
speak of what Brandt had told him, of 
what he himself 


day, questions ! 


face with 


self away even from me? 
couldn’t have happened ! 


guessed to be the truth. 
“If that were true, if my uncle is not 
dead, but 
death” 


responsible for Pietro’s 


ts 


she drew away from him, pale, 


tearless, her red mouth set sternly—‘'| 
cannot marry you, Alan. You may be 
my friend—I cannot live forever friend- 
less, alone—but no more than that!” 


! No matter what is the out 
this 


will not!” 


“Lorna 
come of thing, 
up, | 

His hand 
lifted 
Once 


I cannot give you 
tightened upon her. She 
looked at 


gentle, en 


her chin, him long. 


more the 


hanting gir 
he loved gave place to a proud, imperial 

felt like a man who, fo! 
it, has dared to love a lady 


stranger. He 


a mad mometi 

of roval estate who, woman for an occa- 

sional hour, must forever be a queen 
“That must rest with me!” 
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His hands released her. He bent his 
head ‘to that imperial will, like a man in 
a dream, helpless, moved by a destiny he 
cannot fathom. 

He looked down, saw the jewels wink- 
ing at him evilly. Damnable things! 

“Shall I put these back? You know 
of no safer place for them?” 

She shook her head wearily, put her 
small hands to the ruddy weight of her 
hair, as if it were too heavy a crown. 

“They will be safe there. This room” 
—she smiled bleakly, looked about the 
library, that had suddenly turned som- 
ber, as the fire burned low—“‘is a for- 
tress. Let us look at the windows, the 
back door.” 

Together, yet strangely apart, they 
went through the lower part of the 
house. Every window was bolted, every 
door barred. It would be impossible for 
any one to break in without making a 
terrific din, he told her. 

The jewels safe, the lights out, all save 
the faint glow from the scattered ashes 
in the fireplace, guarded by a screen, 
they left the gloomy library to the dark 
cavalier, who gazed mockingly down, 
sinister-eyed, alive in the shadows that 
enveloped the room. 

Coldly, held back by some strange 
barrier, they parted at her door, as they 
had parted the first night of his stay in 
the gray house. And Alan, a leaden 
weight in his heart, sought uneasy slum- 
ber. 

He dreamed. Of Lorna, of the jewels, 
then of the dunes, where it seemed to 
him that he was running a losing race, 
his heavy feet sinking hopelessly into 
the sand, a deadly weariness in every 
limb, doom in his heart. And always, 
at the same distance ahead of him, fled 
a slight figure. Lorna. Yet she was not 
fleeing from him, for she looked back at 
him, held out her arms imploringly, try- 
ing to stay her unwilling feet so that he 
might reach her. Struggling, breathless, 
he heard her cry out, softly, across the 
sandy waste that separated them. And, 

° 


as often happens, he struggled up from 
the deep well of sleep to find himself 
desperately awake all of a sudden, heart 
pounding, head throbbing, ears alert for 
some sound of reality that had merged 
with the dream. 

It came. A faint sound directly be- 
neath him—from the library! He 
sprang up, cat-footed, felt for a bath 
robe, drew it on with fumbling fingers, 
made his way to the door. Silently he 
opened it and tiptoed down the hall. All 
was dark, silent with the appalling still- 
ness of the middle of the night. He 
must have slept for hours, he guessed. 
Then, with one hand on the banister, he 
paused, tensed himself. A door behind 
him was opening. 

He turned like a flash to see a dim 
white figure, Lorna, wrapped in a silken 
robe, her hair mantling her royally. She 
understood his lifted hand, the gesture 
of silence that he made, and she nodded. 
Softly she followed him in silent de- 
scent. The library door was closed, as 
he had left it. But there had been some 
sound there! It had roused her, too. 
Some one was in there, trapped! He 
missed one curved step, made an unmis- 
takable noise as his bare sole struck the 
next step, swore under his breath. Dam- 
nable stupidity! But whoever was in 
there could not escape now. 

He dived for the door, careless now 
of any noise, flung it wide. 

“Good heavens!” 

It was Lorna’s hand that snapped on 
the shaded light in a perfectly empty 
room. Adair glanced about him. The 
one door, save that by which he had en- 
tered, was securely bolted. The win- 
dows were as they had left them. No 
possible hiding place for a human being. 

“Ghostly !”” breathed Lorna. 

And just then, faintly muffled, but 
within a few feet of them, it seemed, 
came the sound, the unmistakable, irre- 
vocable sound of a closing door. They 
wheeled, aghast. 

The sound of a door firmly closing, 
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with the little click of a latch, where 
there was no door! 

Chey looked behind them, though both 
knew that the sound had not come from 
that direction. The music-room door 
stood invitingly open. Beyond it, the 
dining-room door stood bolted, as they 
had left it. 

“Didn't you hear—a door close?” mut- 
tered Alan. 

“Yes. Here, in this room. And there’s 
no door that could have closed!” 

He the floor to the 
samovar stood, its brass sides gleaming 
in the soft, dim light, thrust his hand in. 

“The rubies,” he whispered huskily, 
“are gone!” 

l.orna gave a sharp cry, ran to his 
Her exploring fingers found only 
the cold metal interior of the receptacle 
The jewels had vanished, utterly, inex- 
plicably, in an empty room from which 
there was no exit—save an invisible door 
that didn’t that they had 
heard close 


crossed where 


° 4 
side 


exist—yet 

“Infernal house!” said Alan, his arms 
about the slight, shivering form. Lorna, 
lonely and afraid, stood in his embrace 
The proud princess was banished to the 
shadows leaped about 
them, beyond the circle of lamplight 


shadows that 


Crying meanwhile to comfort her, 
\dair stared about the mysterious room. 
It had a sinister life of its own, that 

— : 

oom—ruled over by a painted cavalier, 
with evil eyes. Then, drawn as if by a 
magnet, his gaze lifted to the portrait. 


shadowed face, pale in the sur 
rounding dark, the hand on the jeweled 


dag; 


rger, held a dreadful fascination fo1 
him. It looked alive It was alive! 
For, by some strange play of light and 


— : : 
shadow, it stirred 


He overwrought 
stilled the words on his cold lips. Lorna 
mustn't rightened. 
blazing fire on the hearth, 
was what they needed. 


Jove, it was awful! 


curbed his nerves, 


be f More lights, a 
hot coffee 
They roused 
Margot, who quickly provided the com- 


fort they sought 
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And then, in the little music room, 
with its cheerful chintz, and unhung 
walls, they sat, Lorna wrapped in a fur- 
lined cloak, over blazing hickory logs, 
and talked in low tones’ until dawn 
Sleep for the rest of the night was out 
of the question 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nothing happened during the night 
sut after a fairly late breakfast—when 
the sky turned rosy, weary-eyed, they 
broke their vigil and went upstairs for 
a short sleep—an incident occurred that 
even Adair had not foreseen, oddly 
enough. Robin’s Mill: was so remote 
from the outer world that it was hard 
to associate a normal sequence of events 
with anything that happened in the 
abandoned settlement 

The doorbell jangled rustily through 
the house, startling them both. At a 
word from the girl, Margot lumbered to 
the front of the house. Above her flat 
tones a man’s voice reached the ears of 
the two intent listeners in the dining 
room 

“But J Miss McDonal!’ 

“T'll go.” Alan rose, pushed back his 
chair. “Who the deuce can it be, at 
this hour?” Was it another representa- 
the law, he to 
the 
little 
Adair 


ould shake 


must see 


tive of wondered, 
make a 


curious 


come 


personal investigation of 
Well, he’d get 
indly, 


li 
knew that no personal peril 


affair ? 


satisfaction from him. b 


“ 
his determination to protect Lorna from 


anything that might portend. What 
ever her uncle was, whatever he had 
done, he was of her blood. Lése- 
mayjesté! 

But no firm-lipped arbiter of the 


law was waiting in the square, 
hall. A young man, not altogether at 
ease in spite of his jaunty assurance, 
shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other and turned his round-eyed atten- 
tion from the carved chest, the silky 
rugs, to the newcomer. He extended a 


splendid 
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card, and Alan almost laughed aloud in 
his relief, 

“| represent the Morning Mail. May 
I have a few words with Miss Mc- 
Donal?” 

To think that he, an old newspaper 
man, should have lost his news sense to 
the point of ignoring the news interest of 
this half-told tale! 

“I’m sorry. Miss McDonal has no in- 
formation to give you; nothing to say.” 

The reporter’s face fell. Head to one 
side, like a disconsolate sparrow, he 
fingered a folded paper. 

“TI didn’t expect any information ; she 
wouldn't have that, naturally. But all 
the same I'd like to talk to her. This”— 
he held out the creased journal, his 
finger on a blue-penciled item occupying 
a quarter of a column on the front page 
—“is the beginning of a corking good 
story. I’d like awfully well to get the 
rest of it.” 

Alan took the journal, read, frowning, 
the brief skeleton of the’ gray-house 
mystery. Involuntarily he smiled. If 
they had wind of the real story, that 
only he or Lorna could tell them! Yet 
that bare announcement of the murder 
of the Portuguese fisherman, of the dis- 
appearance of his body in the old mill, 
was tangible with the quality of mys- 
tery, of adventure And the last sen- 
tence of the marked story: “Doctor 
Gouroff, who for the past three years 
has lived in absolute seclusion in the 
Cape Cod settlement, left Robin’s Mill 
several months ago. It is said that his 
present whereabouts is unknown.”’ That 
hinted at much. 

“So should we,” said Alan, still smil- 
ing faintly. ‘““The sooner the whole thing 
is cleared up the better.” 

“You're a friend of the family?” 

“T am Miss McDonal’s fiancé. And 
I speak for her.” 

“T see. Well, this ought to, bring the 
missing doctor back in short order,” 
mused the cub. “By the way, may I 
take a slant at the library?” 


Alan gestured toward the somber 
room, which Margot had already put in 
perfect order. 

“Gorgeous place they’ve got here,” 
commented the younger man with genu- 
ine admiration, as his eyes roved about 
the apartment. “They tell me it’s one 
of the oldest houses on the Cape—was 
built by a sea captain after he retired 
from traffic on the high seas. That so?” 

“T believe so.” 

Alan, anxious to be rid of the re- 
porter, was fairly curt. But his manner 
had no effect upon the young man, who 
moved about the room, enjoying himself 
hugely. 

“It’s wonderful. Always have longed 
for an old house with cubbyholes and 
paneling. I'll bet there’s a secret stair- 
case, a walled-up room somewhere 
around! Ever hear of a pirate’s den 
that didn’t have something ef the sort!” 

Alan jumped as the newspaper man 
struck the old wall with his fist. 

“T’m afraid the old house doesn’t live 
up to customary repute, then. It’s 
solidly built, foursquare. Captain Mow- 
bray didn’t give any piratic fancy rein 
when he built the place.” 

Attempting the casual, Alan quivered 
with his longing to be rid of the re- 
porter. Suddenly. like a lightning flash 
in a dark sky, a possibility of the mys- 
tery’s solution had occurred to him. The 
cub’s cheerful eulogy on ancient dwell- 
ings of whispered ill repute roused him 
to amazed, secret query, to doubt that 
faded, to surging conviction. To get rid 
of the young idiot, that was the first 
thing. 

“And now I’m afraid I'll have to ask 
you to excuse me,” he told him 
brusquely. 

Unwillingly, the reporter was edged 
to the door. 

“There'll be lots of us camping on 
your trail to-night,” he assured Alan. 
“You haven’t told me much, but I’ve got 
a whiz of a story, anyway. Do you bet, 
incidentally ?” 
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“Only on a good thing!” Alan wore 
his canny look. 
rhe cub paused on the steps to laugh. 
“Better not take me up, then. I'll lay 
that the Russian bird 
before Pietro does!” 


you odds 


shows up 


any 


He was gone. 

\lan drew a deep breath, his eyes 
steely blue, turned his steps to the 
library, whose presence of mystery beck- 
him now with a siren call. He 
stood on the threshold, looked long into 
the room. The dark cavalier sneered 
but it not the likeness of 
Lucifer that drew Alan's gaze. It was 
the top row of books on the shelves that 
ran the length of the wall beneath the 
portrait; a morocco-bound edition of 
Montaigne, pleasant enough to sight and 
touch in its dull-red bindings. But to 
his keen blue eyes that row of books was 
gly placed. It slanted 

out of alignment. 
should there be that slant ? 

His lips parted ; he nodded to himself 
with satisfaction, stepped forward. 

Alan !” 


He wheeled, to see 


One dd 


down, was 


Wrol 


infinitesi 


mally Now why 


rustle 
the hall, her bird’s-wing brows 


Lorna 
across 
knit. 

“Who was it?” 

“A reporter. I shooed him off—after 
he'd given me a hunch that may amount 
to something.” 

“What ts it?” 

He touched her exquisite cheek. 

“T don’t Will you do 


something for me?” 


know—yet 


\nything 
“Nice 


you anywhere. 


girl! Reservations never get 
I'm serious. I want 


vou to leave this part of the house to me 
{ half hour. Unreservedly! Will 


out on the beach, 


ra 
you go anywhere ex- 
cept here ?” 
him, 


Puzzled, she stared at 


| mean it. L.must be here, by my- 
for a little while.” 

“But J understand !” 
trembled in her tone. 


SE | f. 


don't Terror 
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Intuitively, she stared about the room 
she hated. Her hands clung to him, 
tried to draw him away. He caught her 
roughly, strove to read her upturned 
face shadowed by fleet thoughts. 

“Lorna—are you sure?” 

“Of what?” 

“That you don’t understand ?” 

Her words, her look, like that of a 
wounded deer, as she guessed his 
meaning, told him what he wanted to be 
told. 

“Forgive me!” His lips sought her 
veined her petal-like palms. 
“I’m pretty much on edge myself, these 
days. I’m not sure of anything mor- 
tal.” He stopped. He could not tell her 
that since he had turned in the pitch- 
black hall in the dead of the night be- 
fore, to see her door open softly, her 


, 


wrists, 


white-clad figure steal out, assured and 
unafraid, seeking, not him, but the 
downward flight that led to the library, 
another doubt had assailed him. “Will 
you do as I agk?” 

“I'll not move from the back porch. 
I can help Margot prepare the luncheon 
vegetables—in exile !”’ 

“Unless some of the local officials 
should take it into their heads to drop in 
upon us. In that case, come into the 
library and manage to knock that bronze 
book end from the table. There, we'll 
balance it on the edge.” 

“You 
eyes darkened. 

“1 don’t think so. Now run along!” 

\lone, his eyes returned to the wall 
beyond the fireplace, the portrait, with 
its painted scorn, the set of Montaigne, 
warmly bound, just out of alignment 
Then, swiftly, he 
stairs. 


won't be here?” Her golden 


made his way 
Only one wing of the house in- 
terested him: that portion built above 
and beyond the library. That, 
had said, was the original house that 
Mowbray built. The ensuing genera 
tions had added to it from time to 


up- 


Lorna 


time, 


That included his room, another un- 
used small chamber, and, beyond a turn 
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in the hall, a converted bath, Margot’s 
quarters, and a stretch of the hall be- 
tween the big bathroom and Margot’s 
room. Excitedly, his eye measured a 
certain space, his hand reached out to a 
discreet, closed door. The devil! Mar- 
got’s. heavy tread sounded, moving 
swiftly for one of her enormous bulk, 
and a moment later she appeared around 
the bend in the hall. 

“Monsieur would like fresh towels?” 

Her flat tones struck him as being 
flatter than usual. Was there an ironical 
gleam in her small bright eyes? He in- 
clined his head with a word of 
thanks, intensely annoyed, though he 
tried not to betray it. Still with the sus- 
picion of a smile in her eyes, upon her 
broad old mouth, she drew from beneath 
her apron an old-fashioned key ring, in- 
serted one in the lock of the door before 
which they stood. 

It swung open, and all that met his 
disappointed gaze was row on row of 
perfectly laundered linen, sweet with 
lavender. Foolishly enough, a half-dozen 
towels hung over his arm, though he 
and Margot knew that his rack was full, 
as Alan turned down the hall. But in 
spite of his embarrassment excitement 
still quickened his pulse. Linen closet 
or no linen closet, there was a good deal 
of space still to be accounted for. Foot- 
age enough, even at a guess, to give his 
wild idea ground. He knew the dimen- 
sions of Margot’s low-eaved room, of 
the bath. And now he had seen the 
narrow depth of the closet. She was 
still watching him. 

“Ts there an attic upstairs, Margot?” 
He had learned to form his words very 
carefully, so that she could understand 
him, 

“No, monsieur. At one time the back 
staircase led up to a sort of storeroom in 
which a man could not stand upright. 
3ut monsieur le docteur had it closed up 
when he took the house. Rats and rub- 
bush, he said of it.” 

Alan dumped the unnecessary linen on 


his bed, and after a moment’s hesitation 
went to his bureau. In a small top 
drawer, under handkerchiefs and col- 
lars lay a compact automatic. This he 
took, thrust it into the pocket of his coat, 
and left the upper part of the house. 

The library, after all, was the key to 
the mystery. Standing there, his heart 
beating hard, he glanced up at the dark 
cavalier. He knew the secrets of this 
old house. 

The walls were paneled, and, softly, 
he started thumping them here and 
there. And then, to his intense amaze- 
ment, he laid his hand on the room’s 
mystery. All he did was to rest his arm 
upon the built-in bookcase which ran 
from fireplace to rectangular wall, and, 
magically, beneath his touch, the first 
section of the thing swung out. Easily, 
soundlessly, as it was built upon deli- 
cately perfect hinges. Breathlessly, he 
examined the manner of fastening it into 
the slightly concave wall, where it com- 
pletely concealed an undersized door. 
This, then, was the unseen door that 
they had heard close behind some noc- 
turnal visitor, who, having roused them, 
had only had time to make good his es- 
eape, draw the bookcase into place be- 
hind him, without hooking it into fast 
security against the wall. 

Alan stood there, listening. What lay 
behind that small door? A staircase, as 
the cub reporter had unwittingly sug- 
gested to him. Leading—where? Well, 
he wanted to know badly enough. He 
straightened his shoulders, felt the com- 
forting chill of the automatic lying in 
his coat pocket, fumbled with the small 
brass protuberance that took the place of 
a knob on that inner door. As it opened 
he drew the bookcase into place behind 
him, found himself in the velvet dark. 
He had forgotten to bring a flash light, 
dared not strike a match. Whatever the 
place was, passage or entry, it was 
narrow, not three feet wide, and he 
could not stand upright, until he moved 
a step forward, turned cautiously, and 
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stumbled up a step. Stairs! Not as 
firm as they might be, horribly narrow 
three, four, five. That was all! 

\nd then, two pin points of light 
pricked the darkness, almost on a level 
with his own vision. He had lost all 
sense of direction in the few confused 
moments since he had shut out the world 
he knew, and, befuddled, he did not 
know where those minute chinks of light 
came from. He approached them, felt 
broken contact with a plaster wall—and 
found himself looking directly through 
two tiny veiled apertures, that were the 
same (listance apart as a pair of eyes, 
into the room he had just left. 

He was looking through the eyes of 
the dark cavalier—those sinister eyes, 
well in the shadow. The canvas back of 
them had been cunningly scraped thin, 
leaving a veil-like filament, through 
which one could see perfectly. Alan 
felt a hysterical desire to laugh. So this, 
hen, was the secret of that strange, 
painted face; of these eyes, that twice 
had seem to come alive to his feverish 
fancy. And the thing had stirred, at 

me yet unexplained draft of wind, or 
at a touch. The night before, when the 
hidden door had closed, the old canvas, 
faintly jarred, had moved ever so 
slightly, giving the effect of ghostly life 
to those pale features. 

Now for the rest of the narrow way! 
his was not the entire secret of old 
\lowbray’s house. Noiselessly Alan felt 
his way down those five steps, ducked 
the lowering ceiling, put his hands out, 
feeling the narrow breadth of the pas- 
age, fearful lest his foot hit some ob- 
truction. There was a genuine flight 

f steps, of course, leading up to an 
unaccounted-for chamber—or to the at- 
tic, that Gouroff, possibly foreseeing this 
very need, had had closed up, except for 
one way of access, of which only he 
knew. 

It was lucky that Alan automatically 
used caution in traversing that low- 
roofed passage. For suddenly, an abyss 
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yawned at his feet. Beyond him was 
nothing. A hasty step, and he would 
have plunged—where? Sweat stood 
out upon his brow and lip. Trembling, 
he leaned against the ancient wall, 
breathing hard. Only luck had saved 
him. His foremost foot had slid over 
the edge in feeling the way, though he 
was hardly conscious of the caution, and 
he had managed to wrench himself back. 
He pulled himself together now, got 
‘down upon the moldy floor, edged him- 
self forward, inch by inch, until he 
reached the sharp end of things. What 
oubliette of older days was this, he won- 
dered. If only he could plumb the depth 
of the well! This infernal blackness! 
A button was loose on his vest, he re- 
membered. He worked it off, let it fall, 
straining his ears to hear the faint sound 
it might make as it struck, fathoms be- 
low. F 

Comically, it clicked the same instant 
he dropped it, a foot below him at the 
most. And Alan, once more with grim 
mirth, felt for—and found—in lieu of 
oubliette or abyss, the first of a flight of 
steps. They led down instead of up, 
which puzzled him considerably. But 
innocent enough they seemed, after the 
first horror of a sheer drop. 

Slowly, carefully, head hunched be- 
tween his shoulders, he worked his way 
down a short flight, and discovered only 
the narrow continuation of the passage. 
It wound on and on, and to Alan, creep- 
ing along in the dark, hands touching 
the wall on either side of him, crouching 
—for the passage was no more than 
five feet high, less, in certain places 
so that his back and neck ached, it was 
an interminable journey. 

Where did it lead—and to what? A 
thousand times Adair cursed himself for 
a fool for not taking Lorna into his con 
fidence, for disappearing without a 
word. Anything might happen. This 
might lead him into some premeditated 
or natural trap from which escape would 
prove impossible. Supposing this 
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ancient, moldy way led to some cove or 
inlet that, a hundred years before, old 
Mowbray had used for smuggling pur- 
poses? He might take a wrong turn, 
unfasten some sealed opening, and, if 
the tide were wrong, die hideously. 
That was merest conjecture, but the 
feel of his automatic gave him little com- 
fort. The other, the more likely pos- 
sibility, was that when he came to the 
end of his journey he would come to’the 


lair of the desperate, half-mad fugitive, * 


who would be prepared for such an in- 
trusion. 

Good heavens, did this relic of pirate 
days never end? Alan bumped his fore- 
head sharply on the old brick wall which 
jutted out at a curve. The way was 
crooked enough. Labyrinthine! And 
miles long, it seemed to him. He must 
have been nearly an hour already in the 
underground passage. He thought wist- 
fully of light and air, of the world above 
him. Would he ever be dazzled by sun- 
light again ? 

And then, when it seemed to him that 
he could go on no longer in the dreadful 
dark, when the walls seemed to close in 
upon him, the low roof lower, he came 
to the end of the passage. Set in the 
brick was a door, heavy, smooth, And 
his hands, wandering over it, touched 
the cold iron of a fastening on his side. 
Suddenly it became the most important 
thing in the world for Alan to see that 
door. A flood of memory was beating 
upon his brain, rousing him to a horror 
that had paled. Dare he strike a light? 
It would betray his presence to whoever 
might be crouching, waiting, on the other 
side. 

He replaced his matches, and, auto- 
matic in one hand, slowly opened the 
door. It gave easily, and Alan, nostrils 
quivering with the odor of mold, of 
damp decay, that hung in the heavy, 
chilled air, knew where he was at last. 
He was on the threshold of that subter- 
ranean room beneath the mill! He had 
come through the door that had been 
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impregnable the day he and Lorna had 
almost met their death in the brick closet 
that must be directly opposite where he 
stood. 

Was he alone, or was there another 
waiting beyond him, in the pitch dark- 
ness? Without daring to breathe, ears 
quickened to the faintest sound, he 
waited. He was alone. No living crea- 
ture could be part of the unbroken si- 
lence that filled the vault. No living 
creature. Adair shivered. 

Still guarding that unbroken silence, 
he crossed the damp brick floor. The 
door that had closed so mercilessly upon 
him and Lorna was closed now, its bar 
in place. Still without a light, he lifted 
it, peered within. He almost anticipated 
before he struck a match what he would 
find there, huddled on the floor. Pietro, 
blind eyes open to the horror of the air- 
less dark, hands that had been swift to 
kill flung wide in mute appeal. Bereft 
of even death’s dignity, he sprawled 
there, an ugly sight. Alan turned away. 
And just then, as it had happened be- 
fore, there was a slow, cautious, creak- 
ing sound from the other end of the 
chamber. Again, some one was pre 
paring to descend the ladder from the 
mill. 

Alan drew back into the closet of 
death, as he had done once before. Who 
was it creeping down the rungs in the 
dark? Gouroff, returning to his dead 
victim—or some officer of the law who 
had discovered the hidden trapdoor? 
But no policeman or detective would 
come alone, without a light, in stealthy 
silence. In some cunning fashion the 

Russian had obtained entrance to the 
mill in broad daylight. Jove, if he would 
show a light! This waiting in the dark 
was unnerving. 

Alan tensed himself as footsteps crept 
upon him. And then, suddenly, they 
ceased, a few feet beyond. He heard a 
low, guttural exclamation of disgust in 
a strange foreign tongue. Gouroff was 
not going to approach the dead man! 
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Instead, he was moving across the damp 
floor. He was going to enter the twist- 
ing passage that led underground to his 
own house! 

Alan slid out, cat-footed. He mustn’t 
let him reach the door in time to fasten 
it behind him. Gouroff might not stop 
for that, but he might——— 

The other’s heavy breathing drowned 
out his own, and now the Russian, if 
it was he, took no particular pains 
to be silent. Alan was at his side before 
he knew it; he turned to spring for the 
door with a shrill snarl of rage and ter- 
ror. An instant later it clanged shut 
behind them both, and Alan, fighting for 
breath, had to wrench the other's claw- 
like hands from his windpipe. 

“Gouroff—let go, damn you! I’m 
not an enemy!” he gasped, as the des- 
perate creature writhed in his grip, 
fought him frantically. “For Heaven’s 
sake, hear me out. I’m trying to help 
you, man! Brandt and I both know 
you've been hiding. We're 
friends, not foes. But you can’t keep 
this up. The whole thing will be out 
now—ah !” 

\dair’s knees seemed to crumple be- 
neath him. The Russian was a mad- 
man! As Alan tried to convince him 
that he need not fear him the man, 
whose only weapon seemed to be some 
sort of a stick, struck him a terrible 
blow on the head that, if it had not 
glanced off, might have cracked his skull. 

Dimly, as the blackness about him was 
pierced with starry shapes, Alan was 
conscious of the other’s flight. Bent 
half double, stumbling over a path that 
the other knew well, his aching head 
throbbing, Alan took up the pursuit. 
His opponent was not armed, at least 
With firearms. Otherwise he would 
never have used a stick in defense. And 
the automatic was still gripped in Alan’s 
hand, even though he dared not use it. 

The difficult, terrible chase went on. 
His enemy was gaining slowly, and at 
every step Alan lunged against the hard 
4—Ains. 
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wall, lost impetus, with the odds against 
him. But the thought that Gouroff, who 
was mad, beyond a doubt, would burst 
into the library, frightening Lorna al- 
most to death, or upon some officer of 
the law, thereby ending all possibility 
of escape, spurred him on. The man 
must not reach the end of the passage 
first. 

At the stairs they met again, and Alan 
battled with a man who fought like an 
animal, without rule or reason. It was 
hideous, fighting there in the dark. He 
had no idea of Gouroff’s size, even; only 
of his amazing strength. Alan felt some 
sort of satchel strapped about his waist, 
but the Russian had lost his only 
weapon. Alan, forcing away those 
steely, gaunt hands from his throat, had 
the other against the wall for a moment. 

“I’m armed, you fool—and you left 
your gun when you killed Pietro!” 

A hideous laugh answered him, and 
before he could defend himself the 
other’s teeth sank deep into his wrist. 
The automatic clanged upon the floor, 
and like a cat the fiend was free again. 

They were approaching the library 
now. The commotion had penetrated to 
the house, for a woman's cry rang out, 
muffled. And Alan, staggering just be- 
hind the elusive quarry, saw the secret 
door open, a great oblong of light before 
him, and reached the flying figure so 
that the two men crashed into the room 
at the same time, rolling upon the floor. 

His ears were roaring; blood from the 
cut on his forehead filled his eyes with 
a red mist when he rose, but in his daze 
he saw the unreal tableau before him. 

Lorna was not alone; a tall woman 
in a white wrap and gown stood trans- 
fixed with horror, arm raised as if to 
ward off the hunted man, who stood 
statue-still, eying her strangely. 

“Boris!” she whispered softly. 

And Alan, mopping the blood from 
his eyes with. his sleeve, saw that the 
man he had trapped and fought was no 
white-haired, half-mad old man who had 
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lived for months like a rat in a hole— 
but Gustav Brandt! 

Gustav Brandt, swaying, _ pallid, 
against the desk, his eyes still fixed upon 
the woman in white, who was beautiful, 
with a sort of wan and ruined beauty 
that was infinitely pitiful, looked horror- 
stricken. 

“Boris Demetriev,” the woman whis- 
pered again, as if in an echo. Wonder 
and horror were mingled in her fas- 
cinated gaze as she looked upon him. 

At last he spoke. 

“Princess” —his slight body bent for- 
ward in a perfect bow—‘ Anushka ce 

“Princess Karanov!” Her tired voice 
was like silver bells. 

He shrugged, and managed to strike 
the satchel that still hung about his 
waist against the table edge. There was 
a clear, cold tinkle, and, miraculously, 
the rubies fell in a crimson shower to 
the floor, and, sparkling, glowing, darkly 
red, rolled about her feet. 


CHAPTER X 
Alan, with Lorna’s bandage about his 
head, listened to that tired that 
sounded like the softly reassuring gurgle 
of a brooklet 


voice, 


It was telling a story. In 
the corner sat Brandt, or Demetriev, as 
At his side stood a 
And 


shadows of 


she had called him 
heavy-jawed man in a dark suit 
outside the door 


two other men, on guard there. 


were the 


Anna Karanov, whose eyes never left 
Lorna while she spoke, fingered her sup- 
ple suede gloves 


“It is a long, a very long story, that 
In the 
old Russia, a quarter of a century ago, 
the people my story 


ig 
began a great many years ago. 
deals with were 
very rich, very proud of their name and 
house. There was the old prince, whom 
we shall call Michiel, his wife, who does 
not matter much daughter 
Anna, and his niece and*nephew. Vera, 
spirited, 
and her brother, Vasili, was headstrong 


now, his 


the niece, was very beautiful, 


and charming, too. But somewhat of a 
wastrel. She, the young Vera, made 
havoc always with the hearts of men. 
She had innumerable offers of marriage, 
yet she ran off with a penniless young 
Scotchman who had not even a title to 
offer her—in whose veins ran the blood 
of czars!” 

out for 
frowned 


reached 
princess 


wide-eved, 
hand. The 


Lorna, 
Alan’s 
faintly. 

“They were happy in St. “Peters- 
burg for a few vears; she, the Princess 
Vera, had a small dower from her 
mother’s family, and she loved her hus- 
band enough to make up for the loss of 
many things. They had one child. And 
then-no one knows quite how it hap- 
pened even now, but she was often bit- 
ter and sad because her family would not 
countenance the marriage, and they were 
very poor -she became involved with a 
brilliant, discontented set of people who 
wanted to right Russia’s wrongs. Im- 
petuous, blind to so much, she cast het 
lot with these people, while her brother 
implored and her husband stormed. | 
donot know what she did 
that a 


creature was accused, 


[ only know 


year later that beautiful young 
with a littl 


of nihilists, tried, convicted, and 
tenced to Siberia.’ 

The princess paused, her eyes 
pleadingly upon the girl. 

“Not even her powerful family 
save her tl 


broken 
him later. 


en. “Her uncle died, 
Her l 
Her husband lived just long 


and died, 


who had 


brother—I will come 


death, 
| 


enough to learn of her 


too. Then her brother Vas 


li 
loved her passionately, took her baby 
daughter away from the land he swore 


he could had 


Russia and 


never love again, 
brought up far from 
things Russian. Then he 

quietly, under another name, years 
Came back because his hate gave him no 
peace. The rest of his life he vowed to 
spend in avenging the cruel wrong his 


sister had suffered. His friends, his 
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Vasili Karanov 
Instead, a brilliant enemy 
to old Russia, who shall be nameless, 
was born. This man worked in secret 
for fifteen years; his associates, his new 
friends, were apprehended one by one. 
Often he seemed alone, fighting the 
greatest of empires. And yet one man, 
with a dream of destruction, of hate, 
can do mighty things. This man did 
them. And when the revolution broke, 
this man had raised his hand. But then, 
in the midst of the chaos he had wanted, 
had brought to pass—he suffered. 

“Strange things happened. He had 
wanted a new order of things, a free- 
dom, an equality, a brotherhood of man- 
kind. A great dream, but one that could 
not be realized. For it was still a world 
of men! And then, as the dream tattered 
and rent, he saw through his vision. He 
saw suffering and greed and cruelty. He 
saw hideous things happen to people he 
had known years before, cared for. He 
saw treasure change hands, that was 
all.” 

Her slippered foot reached out, 
touched the rubies that still lay on the 
floor. 

“And, tied hand and foot, it was his 
punishment to have to wield cruelty, not 
justice, for he sat with the Tcheka, con- 


family, were forgotten. 
was no more. 


demning men and women to death. And 
then, among others, was brought before 
him his cousin Anna, the last of his 
noble house. Innocent, she had been 
condemned to die, her estates con- 
fiscated, her personal property taken 
from her. And he was obliged to sign 
her death warrant. She had been be- 
trayed, cruelly betrayed, by the steward 
of her estate. He was also a dispenser 
of Soviet justice, a little later.” 
Her eyes sought the artist. 


“Her cousin, who was inexpressibly 
shocked by this happening, suffered a 


frightful revulsion of feeling. He re- 
alized now the emptiness of his dream, 
the horror of its realization. In his 
torment he tried to help her to escape, 
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and got possession, in some way, of cer- 
tain confiscated jewels of great value, 
which belonged to her and her house. 
He got hold of these jewels, I say—these 
‘Tears of Russia,’ which a czar had 
given an ancestress of theirs—but was 
obliged to flee for his own safety before 
he knew whether or not his cousin had 
made the escape he had arranged. 

“She did escape, this Princess Anna, 
after unspeakable horrors. But a year 
passed before she could even get out of 
Russia, and then she could find no trace 
of him. She dared not do much to trace 
him herself, because the Soviet govern- 
ment was trying to find him. They al- 
ways avenge a betrayal of trust. She 
lost track of him in Paris, where he had 
gone to get his niece, a grown woman 
now, out of the school in which she had 
been placed. That was the end. A year 
ago, after having spent the little money 
she had left, the Princess Anna left Lon- 
don and came to America, with a troupe 
of Russian players. By chance, a week 
ago these players came to a certain 
colony on the New England coast that 
likes the flavor of such things. And 
even in April, Provincetown welcomed 
them. 

“And then, one morning, the princess 
picked up a little journal—and read of 
a curious murder in a little village not 
far away. Read that the murdered man 
was found in the house of a Doctor 
Vasili Gouroff. Arid the princess knew 
that her search for her kinspeople was 
ended!” 

She held out her hands to Lorna, and 
Alan, with a curious contraction of his 
heart, saw the girl go to ‘her cousin. 

The tale of the jewels was told, 
breathlessly, by Lorna and Adair. 

“And the rest of the story,” mused the 
princess, “must be told by you, Boris 
Demetriev, steward, painter, communist 
—thief, too, I suppose. Tell me—you 
were always greedy—you have been 
hunting the Tears, of course; but for 
your masters—or yourself?” 
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A cold smile flitted over his featuresr 

“Like your estimable cousin, princess, 
I have found democracy a dream. And 
—I care little for the herd! I was sent 
here, with a much younger man, twelve 
months ago. Gouroff was traced to 
America, with the rubies. Until last 
night they were not in my possession; 
he had hidden them well. Pietro, too, 
must have hungered for those jewels! 
But we worked well together, he and I, 
patient work though it was. Then this 
fellow came down here. I thought he 
had been sent to watch me, possibly. He 
was in my way, fool that he was. But I 
was a fool, too. I overplayed, as Pietro 
did, by attempting his death. I suc- 
ceeded in killing Pietro!” 

Lorna looked at him with growing 
horror. 

“My uncle—where is he? I believe 
you killed him, too.” 

The man in the chair nodded. 

“He found me out. For your sake I 
was sorry to have to do it. That day he 
disappeared—I buried him that night 
out on the dunes, not far from my cot- 
tage. A white rock marked his grave” 
—Demetriev frowned—‘but it is very 
irritating. The sand shifts here with 
each storm, and for months that stone 
has been lost beneath the dunes. But he 
lies there, perhaps at rest, which is the 
inyportant thing.” 

Lorna gave a_ heartbroken’ cry. 
Turned, not to the woman of her own 
race, who held out her arms to her, but 
to Adair, for comfort. 

“Well,” said the plain-clothes man, 
“that clears things up pretty well. We'd 
better pick up them rubies before any of 
’em get lost. O’Herron”—he motioned 
one of the men waiting outside into the 
room—“the bracelets !” 

“Quite unnecessary, I assure you.” 

In the act of holding out his hands for 
them Demetriev coughed, put his hand- 
kerchief to his lips, coughed again. 

It was Lorna who saw the strange 
change come over his features, cried out. 
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But by that time he had slipped down 
in his chair, was held up only by the 
handcuffs which the policeman had 
snapped in place. O’Herron, with a 
startled exclamation, bent over him. He 
was dead, still clutching the linen hand- 
kerchief that had held, in one embroid- 
ered corner, a tiny capsule whose con- 
tents assured him of death by his own 
hand. 

And that was the end of the story. 

Adair, after everything was over, and 
Princess Anna had been taken upstairs 
to rest before she took possession of 
Lorna, and carried her off, felt that it 
was indeed the end. The princess had 
been gracious, grateful—they could not 
make any further demands upon him. 
Nobility does things like that very 
neatly. Waiting until it should be time 
to leave for his train, he thought bitterly 
of many things. 

He stood gloomily at the window, 
looking out at the dunes. Lorna, who 
belonged to them, was no longer Lorna 
of the Dunes—but a princess. Strange 
how she had always worn, for him, the 
mantle of royalty! He might have 
guessed. 

“Alan! Her reproachful tone sent 
him right about. 
shockingly !” 


“You're neglecting me 


He had no fitting response. So she 
in turn, was cool. 

“You'll come to see me, of course. 
My cousin and [| shall be distressed if 
you desert us utterly.” 

He folded his arms, scowled at her. 

“Look here. It’s absurd to pretend 
that things are as they were; they aren’t. 
You're not Lorna McDonal; you're a 
princess—and a rich princess. I’m de 
pendent on indifferent fiction for my 
living, and am nobody in particular, to 
boot. It won’t do, my dear.” 

“What a wretched snob you are!” 

She went to the funny old piano 
dropped listlessly down on the beych 
Impulsively he joined her. She wouldn't 
look at him, but, lashes lowered, ran 
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over the keys. Suddenly she glanced at 
him, tremulous-lipped. He was still sulk- 
ing. And then she sang softly: 
“But now thou’rt far from me, 
Robin Adair; 
3ut now I never see 
Robin Adair; 
Yet him I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell: 
Oh, | can ne'er forget 
Robin Adair! 
“Alan, it’s true, that silly old song!” 
He took her by the shoulders, 
searched her deep eyes. 
“If I don’t marry never 


you, I'll 
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marry any one else in the world. I'll be 
a dreadful, cranky old woman buying my 
way through life, and never getting any- 
thing for my money. Marry me, Alan. 
What’s a princess without a throne, any- 
way? It’s all so absurd!” 

“Do you mean it?” 

Her head fitted perfectly into the hol- 
low of his shoulder. 

“Would I be begging you not to break 
my heart if 1 didn’t? Spare what's left 
of my pride, Alan Adair !” 

“In that case——” 

His capitulation was- complete. 











THE GIFT 


PON a flight of ancient steps 
Against a sun-splashed wall, 
] see a woman dressed in red, 
With flaming flowers her shawl is spread, 
A huge felt hat upon her head, 
She leans there, dark and tall. 


And close beside her stands a man 
Who plays a slim guitar, 

Dressed gorgeously in black and gold, 
With eyes as bright and quite as bold 
As young Don Juan possessed of old, 
When fame of him spread far. 


I gaze on these exotic beings, 

And naught my pleasure mars 
Except that Cuba’s far away, 

And in New York I have to stay. 
I lift the lid; well, anyway, 

I hope they’re good cigars ! 

Rae ALLEN. 



















OUNG Mrs. Alistair Grainger ar- 
ranged herself in the front of 
the Ransomt box. “Arranged” 

was the word. There was in her manner 
the ease of one who was entirely used 
to opera boxes and took them in her 
stride, mingled with the discreet con- 
sciousness that, even in this most bril- 
liant curve in the world, her arrange- 
ment might create a high light. Not 
for a very large amount would she have 
been willing to let her cousins suspect 
that, during the recent years, her the- 
ater seats had been in an altogether dif- 
ferent part of the house. 

Well, that sordid business was _ be- 
hind her now. All that these important 
relatives knew about it was her careful 
selections. A romantically hasty mar- 
riage with an English officer, met while 
she was doing canteen work in France, 
their rather modest circumstances—that 
“rather” made her smile ironic—his 
death, and her return, not to the Mary- 
land town where her mother lived, but 
to New York. 

\s the lights went up for the inter- 
mission she glanced right and left, con- 
sidering how wise a move she had made. 
It had taken courage and a reckless use 
No, not reck- 
less, because the risk had been well 


of her small resources. 


thought out. Only in rare moods, when 
her self-confidence lapsed, did the ven- 
ture turn her sick. She had learned a 
great deal in those years of marriage 
and disaster. She was perfect in the 
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knowledge that life 1s a gamble, and that 
the value of a pretty woman’s stakes 
is cruelly fluctuating. They fall like 
the currency of a beaten country under 
the impact of the inevitable conqueror, 
Time. Given this second chance, she 
was going to make the uttermost of it. 
\s she had reasoned it out, a person 
who presents herself in the role of a 
poor relation is treated like a poor re- 
lation. The great of the earth are more 
apt to get her a decent, but unremunera- 
tive job than to invite their nicest friends 
to meet her. Therefore, she had ap- 
peared with a wardrobe of smart, just- 
out-of-mourning clothes, and an as- 
sured air of success, trailing clouds of 
glory in the form-of great names—con- 
nections of her husband. The connec- 
tion, though faint and far, was authen- 
tic, and the castles and country houses, 
whose descriptions flowed so_ easily 
through. her talk, did actually exist, 
though the Alistair Graingers had never 
been invited to set foot in them. 
Even the Maryland home borrowed a 
wistful glamour, secure in the knowl 
edge that Mrs. Ransome had not seen 


it since her childhood. They were a 
family that had not knitted its meshes 
together very firmly. Mrs. Grainger 


herself had been rather a dropped stitch, 
now picked up because it was such an at- 
tractive stitch. 

At first her cynical theory that s0- 
ciety helps those who help themselves 
had been buttressed. The cordiality with 
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which Mrs. Ransome accepted her af- 
fluent manner and implicit flattery had 
exactly fitted into her calculations. Aft- 
er a certain amount of diplomacy she 
had reached her first objective. She 
had been invited, that very morning, to 
visit the Park Avenue household, and 
the limit of her stay had not been fixed. 
Just now the expansion of her mood 
unguarded her to a more generous feel- 
ing. She was tempted to believe that 
Cousin Margaret would have been nice 
to her in any case. She was grande 
dame. She could safely take risks. And 
Lois—one thing about her was certain. 
If she liked you, she liked you, whether 
you entered to a fanfare of trumpets 
or not. There were people like that in 
England, so used to the aroma of posi- 
tion and privilege that they went out of 
their way to choose their friends, not 
for the proper background, but solely 
because they found them amusing. As 
an amuser, Mrs. Grainger had a well- 
founded conviction of her abilities. 
\nd Lois looked in need of brighten- 
ing. Glancing at her, Mrs. Grainger felt 
as if she were looking into a tarnished 
mirror. A strong racial strain appeared 
in both, but Lois was a paler, gauze- 
hung reflection. Her hair was less bril- 
liantly auburn, her contours less flow- 
ing. Beside her the newcomer glowed, 
insolently lovely, in a dress the exact 
shade of her waved tresses, like a flame 
of butterfly weed. She was full of a 
vitality that was vehemently attractive. 
“Who is that man?” she demanded 
suddenly. Then, with a little smile, 
“How original! I wonder how often 
that question is asked here? How aw- 
fully distinguished and—uninterested. 
I didn’t know that they bred such in- 
effable detachment outside of a Lon- 
don fog.” She was careful to say 
“bred ;” when she had left America she 
might have said “raised.” 
Mrs. Ransome lifted her lorgnon. 
She took a good-natured pleasure in 
pointing out celebrities, especially the 


social ones, who were worth all the rest 
put together, to a stranger who wel- 
comed her benignities with an appre- 
ciation that made her feel clever; a sen- 
sation that seldom came her way. 

“Where is he?” 

“There, in the club box.” Not being 
certain of the exact name of the club, 
Mrs. Grainger did not hazard it. “The 
tall, dark one at the end.” 

“That’s Andrew Richland. He is 
good-looking, isn’t he?” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Grainger did not swoop 
forward. She would have told you her- 
self that she loathed people who flounced 
about in public. But her whole figure 
had an air of coming to attention. “Isn’t 
that the man Cecile Irvin was telling 
me about this afternoon—the man who’s 
been engaged to be married since prehis- 
toric times? I didn’t catch the girl’s 
name, there was so much noise about. 
Well,” she added flippantly, “he must 
be a legend. I suppose the first hun- 
dred years were the hardest, but no 
wonder he looks as if nothing mattered 
mu 

Her chatter stopped like the sudden 
pulling up of a horse. Mrs. Ransome’s 
feather fan had taken on a singular 
tigidity, not inherent in feathers. 

“T think I ought to tell you,” said her 
voice, stiff to match, “that Lois and 
Mr. Richland have been engaged for 
several years.” 

The tone was a warning to let the 
subject drop. For the next ten seconds 
the air of the Ransome box was a whirl- 
pool of motive and innuendo, and the 
delicate conveyance of anguished apolo- 
gy and thawing forgiveness. After all, 
the blunderer was an innocent bystander. 
Mrs. Ransome’s resentment passed to 
the real culprits, who made such difficult 
mischances possible: Andrew and _ his 
mother, old Mrs. Richland. 

Neither woman looked at Lois. Ap- 
parently absorbed in her program, she 
had eliminated herself simply by lean- 
ing back. Of course she was making it 
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easier. With a certain naiveté that had 
persisted through the vagaries ef her 
experience, Mrs. Grainger assured her- 
self that Lois was the sort of nice wom- 
an she would have liked to be, if she 
could in any way have afforded it. Nice 
enough to take liberties with. To—im- 
pose on ls 

Just then Mrs. Ransome rose. 

“It is a pity that we must miss the 
“but | promised 
my sister Clara to drop in some time 
during the evening. She so seldom en- 


rest,” she explained, 


tertains.”” As she followed, Mrs. Grain- 
ger wondered whether Mr. Richland’s 
dimly future mother-in-law were mak- 
ing the move strategically, to prevent his 
probable entrance into their box, It 
would have intensified the awkward mo- 
ment. 

So Lois had been engaged to that de- 
lightful-looking man since the dark ages. 
\nd, according to rumor, he showed no 
impatience to hasten the marriage. How 
had she stood it? How had he stood 
it? \Vhat was the real story: 

The solution came to her in the sim- 
plest manner. The next afternoon as 
she sat in the Ransome drawing-room, 
ostensibly reading, but actually making 
an expert inventory, she was feeling a 
profound respect for the whole ménage. 
Chink of 


stead of 


. "4 1.° 1 «af 


iving like this all the time, in- 


l 
for precarious intervals, sand- 
wiched between times of economy and, 
yes—measliness. Yet the decoration was 
not entirely to her taste. The tall, plain 


panels and cool, gray-blue hangings were 





oo formal he room repudiated fa- 
miliarity; put you on your good be- 
havior, 


Lois sto vd with her foot on the ten 


der, gazing into the fire, which snapped, 
quite unnecessarily, tl visitor thought, 
in this properly heated house. In her 
straight dress of creamish-green she 
looked less like a girl and more that 


ever like an archaic carving in j: 
“ oo all 1.2 “er . 
\ fire makes talking easier, like a 


sort of interpreter, even when it’s ‘just 


, 


for pretty,’ doesn’t it?” she asked, with 
a faint smile. “Marie Antoinette, I 
want to have a little talk with you.” 

Mrs. Grainger leaned impulsively 
from her armchair near the green-mar- 
ble hearth. 

“Won't you call me Tony? Every- 
body does. Mother named me after a 
picture she adored, of that unfortunate 
woman going to the guillotine. So 
cheerful! No aristocrat ever suffered 
from the French Revolution more than 
[| have, dragging that mouthful of a 
name after me! Tony—please.” 

“Tt certainly suits you better.” Lois 
looked very kindly at this young cou- 
sin, whose response was so intelligent 
and so affectionate. She was sure of 
comprehension here, at least. “I meant 
to tell you before this of my engage- 
ment. It has never been announced, but 
a good many people must know.”’ She 
paused, as if for the natural question. 
Tony ventured it. 

“How long have you been engaged?” 

Lois answered, as if it were the most 
natural circumstance possible: 

“Eioht vears.”’ 

“Oh, Lois!’ There was the ring of 
genuine pity and protest. Because one 
is bent on getting on in life does not 
necessarily mean that one is fal 


the bone. “And you're so lovely. 


S¢ to 


How—how can he?” 
For the first ti pale flash an- 


swered from the deep-set brown eves. 
“You don't suppose that he wants to 


put it off, do you? Then, as if she 
had confided too far, there was a with- 
drawal. “I had better tell you about it, 
so that you won’t—be at a loss.” 


Tony flushed, as not! short of the 


memory Ot a so ial ye could have 
made her. Lois sat down in the com- 
panior 1eart! it uc] 1 stiff ar- 
rangemet thought Tony ind began 
slowly twisting one of the three rings 
that she wore. It was a splendid sap- 
phire, set between diamonds, As she 


spoke she lifted her hand and stared 
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into the stone as if she found, even yet, 
a skyey promise in its depths. 

“When Andrew was twenty-two, just 
through college, his father and mother 
were both injured in a railway accident. 
His father—terribly. He died soon aft- 
erward, but not before Andrew had 
seen him—suffer. They thought. at first 
that his mother was fatally hurt, too. 
She made him promise never to leave 
her while she was alive.” 

“Yes,” Tony breathed into the long 
pause. 

“Of course he promised. He was 
under the greatest emotional stress. You 
can imagine. The awful memory of his 
father’s suffering. He felt that all he 
could do to comfort her would be little 
enough. He has told me about it, the 
terrible days and nights when they both 
thought that the next hour might be 
her last. He swore, over and over again, 
just to soothe her, that nothing on earth 
should ever take him away from her. 
Never, while she lived.” 

*Y-e-s,” 

“Well,” said Lois, in a matter-of-fact 
tone that just avoided bitterness on the 
one hand and sardonic humor on the 
other, “you see, she kept on living. No 
one could grudge her that. I’m very 
glad she did. But—she held him to his 
promise. She has never been strong, 
a semi-invalid, caring for very few 
things, but caring intensely for them. 
Andrew is one. Another is her religion. 
She is always helping the church with 
money—she’s very rich—and such work 
as she can do. Sometimes I’ve thought 
that she squared her_ conscience that 
way.” She stopped, in surprise. “I don’t 
know why I’m telling you this. I don’t 
iften mention it, even to mother. It 
makes her—impatient.” 

“| don’t wonder!’ cried Tony, in a 
voice of wounded velvet. Lois moved 
her chair nearer, grateful for the indig- 
nation that was so full of understand- 
ing she need not recognize or reprove it. 
“He was twenty-six when we met 
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each other. She made a great concession 
of it when she consented to our engage- 
ment. It was understood that there was 
to be no talk of marriage until her— 
release. That was what she called it. 
And she added that it could not be 
delayed much longer. She was sweet 
to me. We had a long talk. I thought 
she was a saint. I gave her my word, 
almost eagerly, not to hurry him, or be 
restive, or try to make him regret his 
promise. I was so unbelievably happy 
that I felt no impatience about anything. 
What I had was enough. What she 
wanted seemed a little thing to do 
then.” 

Tony’s figure sprang upright. 

“And you mean that she’s kept you 
apart for eight years—cight years? 
Why, she must be a perfect monster! 
It’s the most awful piece of selfishness 
I ever heard of. It’s criminal! Can 
you imagine any crime worse than to 
separate two people who love each 
other? I can’t. She’s a vampire. She 
ought to be buried at the crossroads 
with a stake through her heart!” 

Her vehemence drew a rueful 
from Lois. 

“I have never wished her death. I 


smile 


haven't that on my conscience. I have 
only kept on hoping that she may grow 
more—reasonable.” > 


“T’d wish it,” said Tony vindictively. 
“I'd start off this minute with a wax 
figure of an old lady stuck full of pins, 
right in front of that fire. Nobody 
would ever treat me that way and live to 
regret it; they’d die too quick!” Her 
voice deepened into wonder. “But this 
is simply incredible. You read stories 
of New England village life, where 
people fossilize into masses of obstinacy 
and egotism. But you don’t expect a 
situation like this among people of our 
sort.” 

“People of our sort keep their prom- 
ises.”” 


lov ely 


Tony's y eyelids seemed to 


lengthen as she glanced sideways at the 
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other’s:averted face. She took the step 
like a tight-rope dancer, walking, fur- 
thermore, on eggs. 

“Lois, did you ever think of—a secret 
marriage ?” 

The pride of her traditions looked out 
of the brook-water eyes 

“Whether his mother knew it or not, 
that would be breaking his word,” she 
answered gently. 

Tony drew a long breath. Not for 
the first time did she wish that she had 
made a conversational detour with Lois. 
Ideals were such obstacles. And she 
was particularly anxious to keep the 
other from suspecting how many of 
Tony Grainger’s own had turned out 
to be the merest hurdles to be taken 
when necessary by a hard-pressed rider. 
Her last question had even suffered a 


quick change in transit. The compro- 
mise that she had had in mind had been 
a good deal more—daring. But one 


did not suggest such compromises to a 
woman like Lois. One spoke with such 
women as men must speak with them: 
careful always not to break bounds. 

or some time both watched the fire 
in silence. Out of it a question glow- 
ered, a question that must have squinted 
into even so crystalline a soul as Lois’. 
\lmost without intention, Tony blurted 
it” out. 

“Lois, do you suppose that he’s been 
true to you all this time?” 

lf her cousin had risen and left the 
room, the questioner would not have 
heen surprised. She produced the same 
effect with less effort, in the tone of her 
reply. 

“[ am quite sure that he has never 
loved any one else.” 

Tony threw out eloquent fingers 

“Oh, love! I can well believe that. 
But don’t you wonder——” She stopped 
again. No thoroughfare. 

“We don't talk of such things. I 
trust him absolutely.” 

Tony shrugged her shoulders. Her 
deepest convictions drove her on. 


“Perfect trust is the mother of hypo- 
crites!” She added hurriedly, and un- 
truthfully, “I’m not referring to you. 
But the women over here—they’re os- 
triches. They hide their heads in the 
sand and pull down all the blinds.” She 
flicked away a possible literary criti- 
cism. ° “I know ostriches haven't blinds, 
but they would pull them down.” 

The sense of the uselessness of her 
oblique argument checked it. After all, 
that still figure must have thought out 
all the consequences of her affair, flashed 
back to every facet of it—her joy or 
pain or apprehension, Tony’s glance 
passed to the room, considering it again, 
So costly, so chosen, and entirely with- 
out the atmosphere of alluringness with 
which she could so readily have in- 
vested it. On the mantel stood a pre- 
cious French “‘set” of vases and cande- 
labra that irritated her. Lois seemed to 
rival that classical turn of mind which, 
when it had placed a column, was not 
at ease until another column had _bal- 
anced it on the opposite side. Poor 
Lois, without her match on the other 
side of the fireplace, growing 
gether. That would be her idea of 
felicity. 

And Andrew Richland was not meant 
to grow old like that. Brief as her 
glimpse of him had been, it had given 
her an overwhelming impression of ar- 
rested youth, youth suppressed, banked 
up, only waiting to be evoked. He was 
a kind of male Sleeping Beaut How 
erateful he ought to be to the womat 
who could wake him up, revive the 


pulses, show him the living world and 
the glory thereof 

The glow of the thought brought | 
to her feet. She moved restlessly across 
the floor. At the open piano she paused 





and an impish expression came into her 
face. She softly struck a note 


‘“ 1 "4 


Listen to this,” she invited, with a 
gentle mischief that was another form 
of sympathy, more discerning than con- 
doling words. “This is what you tw 
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remind me of exactly: Lewis Carroll’s 
‘Lang Coortin’,’” She began, in a con- 
tralto, uncertain at both ends, but hon- 
eyed in the middle notes: 
“‘O gin I haf a popinjay 
To fly abune my head, 
To tell me what I ought to say, 
I had by this been wed. 
“SQ gin I find anither ladye,’ 
He said wi’ sighs and tears, 
‘l wot my coortin’ sall not be 
Anither thirty years.’” 


Lois looked up with an unwilling 
smile. It was impossible not to respond 
to Tony’s impetuous good humor, her 
aliveness. The fire, shooting up, sent 
a trellisful of shining, flowery reflec- 
tions over her dress of nasturtium or- 
ange. Above her head a shaded light 
turned her face to a delightful mask 
of vibrant comedy. She was youth, un- 
afraid and sallying out to conquer. It 
came to Lois that she must have looked 
like that some years ago; it recalled to 
her so poignantly what she had felt. 

“What you need is a_ popinjay,” 
laughed Tony. “Or perhaps, even 5 

Che sound of the door opening made 
Lois turn, 


And then the experience 
she 


seemed to have been waiting for, 
to have known to be ambushed against 
her, biding its time, seized its hour. 

\ndrew Richland came in. Half hid- 
den in her chair as she was, he did not 
notice her. His attention was for the 
radiant creature who leaned lightly back 
against the piano, with an indefinable air 
of waiting for him. He stood quite 
still, losing nothing of it. 

For the second time in her life, Lois 
saw him fall in love. 

From that moment she was certain 
of what had happened. But the sav- 
ing quality of these flashes of clairvoy- 
ance their elusiveness. They pass, 
and allow themselves to be doubted. 

When Andrew turned to her she per- 
suaded herself that there was no change 
in his manner. Almost at Mrs. 
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Ransome came in, and then the quiet 
activity of pouring tea engaged Lois’ 
attention. She was even capable of feel- 
ing the amusement that the encounters 
between her mother and her lover al- 
ways gave’her. Mrs. Ransome’s grudge 
was never proof against the unconcerned 
charm of his ways. Her attitude indi- 
cated that, though justified, she was 
willing to enjoy a truce. 

“And what is the latest gossip?” she 
inquired. 

“Why ask me? I never know. I 
hear that the Irvins are making it up, 
however.” 

“T’m glad of that. The only real trou- 
ble was Cecile’s tongue, of course. I’ve 
always said,” observed Mrs. Ransome, 
with an air of originality, “that Cecile 
is like those apples, tart outside, but 
with a sound heart. If. he’s been able 
to endure it for five years, why not go 
on?” 

“T read the other day,” Tony put 
in suddenly, “that some scientists have 
found out that a man can’t love his wife 
—at least, not paramour, as they used 
to say—for longer than five years. It’s 
a law of nature. With the best inten- 
tions, it simply can’t be done.” 

Andrew regarded her with his former 
air of absorbing her and all her impli- 
cations. 

“T believe you made up those scien- 
tists,” he said deliberately. 
that they are extremely 
women.” 

There was one undoubted law of na- 
ture, however, which made the winter 
more bearable for Lois; the law that a 
woman in love is only a small propor- 
tion clear intelligence. 


“Or else 
unattractive 


For long, merci- 
ful intervals she could believe that she 
had been mistaken. Everything was so 
much the same. Andrew was sweeter to 
her than ever. 

It was only when she was alone that 
she found herself protesting defensively 
that there was nothing for her to do. 
She lived over, step by step, the prog- 
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ress of the love story that had brought 
her to this impasse. At the beginning 
Andrew had had moods which troubled 
her; irritability that was never ex- 
plained, discontent ignored by both of 
them. Gradually he had settled down 
into the equable, rather grave dignity 
that seemed to her everything that was 
admirable. Never before had she sus- 
pected that this calmness might have 
coincided with a waning of his devo- 
tion. 

He had never been an unrestrained 
lover, and after a while she had realized 
that love-making would not suffice to 
hold them together. She had learned 
enough to become his intellectual inti- 
mate, to form a community of interests 
with him, to understand something about 
his work, As companions they were very 
close. Spiritually, she had felt mar- 
ried to him for years. 

\ certain thing, especially, which she 
hated herself for recalling, troubled 
her. One of those dear friends—it had 
been Cecile of the edged tongue, of 
course—who consider disillusionment 
the truest kindness, had once hinted that 
Andrew, before Lois’ advent, had in- 
dulged in a few warm, compensatory 
flirtations, and that his mother had 
showed no disapproval. These affairs 
would not lead to marriage or to the 
loss of her power over her son. They 
helonged on a plane that she could ig- 
nore. 

\nd now, this memory was warning 
Lois that Mrs. Richland was, if any- 
thing, encouraging the intimacy between 

\ndrew and Tony Grainger. She in- 
vited Tony to her house; she appeared 
to scheme to throw them together. One 
night wlten Mrs. Richland had given 
one of those small but perfect dinners 
by which she was accustomed to prove, 
at intervals during the season, that she 
was in the world and of it still, the old 
lady had allowed her faintly malicious 
feeling for her almost daughter-in-law 
to rise to the surface. 


Ainslee’s 


She was sitting with Lois in the small 
alcovelike space off the drawing-room, 
like a withered and avaricious old idol 
in its shrine. She had a passion for 
bibelots, and the shrine was crowded 
with votive offerings of silver and porce- 
lain and carved and inlaid substances. 
She laid her witchlike claw on the girl's 
wrist, and indicated the picture that was 
framed between the thick, curved folds 
of the brocaded curtains of the arch- 
way. 

Tony sat at the piano; Andrew stood 
beside her, turning the music. She had 
been singing a suite of very new, very 
affectionate, Spanish songs, and as she 
ended she threw back her head and 
looked up at him. There was about the 
lifted line under her chin the abandon- 
ment of a woman who expects to be 
kissed. When Tony looked at the things 
she liked her eyes seemed to take them. 
Andrew stood with his back to the al- 
cove. To Lois, the fact was more sig- 
nificant than if | 
Tony with his glance. 

“Better give a man a little rope, my 
dear,” the sibilant old voice rustled in 
Lois’ ear. “She’s a distraction and no 
danger, I fancy. Nothing to her. Men 
get over that kind.’ She added, in a 


ie had been devouring 


tone of quintessential vinegar, “Andrew 
would never want to marry her.” 

Lois felt herself grow hot all over. 
It sounded like an intentional insult. 
She was not the only person, then, to 


whom Andrew’s preoccupation was ob- 


vious. He was no longer detached and 
uninterested. A contagion of youth 


came to him from Tony’s presence, a 


controlled, but profound excitement. 

\s the weeks went on Lois lived in 
an atmosphere more and more vitiated 
by doubt. She was oppressed by a dull- 
ness that made initiative impossible. She 
seemed waiting for something definite 
to point the way, for something decisive 
to take the issue out of her hands. 

With the beginning of spring it hap- 
pened, 
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She was sitting up in bed one morn- 
ing, sipping her tea and trying to push 
away the depression that had become 
habitual. There was a sharp rap, and 
the door opened to admit Tony. Lois’ 
shoulders drew back. One of her diffi- 
culties had been the endless keeping up 
of appearances that Tony’s presence in 
the house necessitated, but her bedroom 
had heretofore been safe from invasion. 
Then she forgot everything but the ex- 
pression on Tony’s face. It was a wild 
exhilaration, but one with set teeth; the 
sort with which men go forth to a very 
sporting battle. It was the fighting face 
of Tony Grainger. 

She held a newspaper, folded back. 
Without a word she laid it on the bed 
before Lois. When the silence became 
a burden she said, superfluously : 

“She’s dead.” It was the single cir- 
cumstance that Lois’ mind had room for. 
“She died last night—suddenly. Your 
mother is telephoning for details.” Tony 
crossed the room and locked the door 
with small, savage movements. “Now 
we shan’t be disturbed.” 

lo both of them it was as if a cordon 
had been drawn about the room, sepa- 
rating it from the world. The air in it 
was like a reservoir of their common 
knowledge, into which they dropped 
from time to time a speech like a peb- 
ble. 

Tony threw the first. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
\fter a moment she threw another, “Of 
course, if you hold him to it “ 

Lois stared beyond her as she stood, 
so insistent a presence, in her kimono, 
of the orangey tones she was fond of. 
There much that need not be 
so few things more to go into 
the reservoir. 

“If I don’t,” she said slowly, “I am 
not at all sure that I have a moral right 
to turn him over to a woman like you.” 

“I expected that.” The retort came 
like clockwork. 

“T liked you at first, Tony. I trusted 
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said ; 
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you with a great deal. You used it for 
your own purposes. You don’t believe 
in anything in the world, I think, except 
your own purposes. You don’t believe 
sort of person.” She spoke out nakedly. 
“IT don’t know what you might do to 
him—in the end.” 

“Look here,” said Tony intensely, She 
dropped on the edge of the bed, and, 
with a purely reflex action, Lois’ feet 
curled away in sudden dread of contact. 
“Are you quite sure that your moral 
scruples pan out to anything very dif- 
ferent from my devouringness? Are 
you thinking about him—that’s the real 


point—or are you thinking about your- 
self?” Her fierceness challenged the 
truth. She got it. 


D> 

“It’s hard for me to tell. I’ve been 
so in the habit of thinking of us—to- 
gether.” 

Tony’s eyes swerved. 
pinched the silk coverlet. 

“Tt’s rotten for you, of course.” Then 
her fighting crest rose again. “Do you 
know what you're doing to him? Ex- 
actly what his mother did! What do 
you think is the object of life, anyway ? 
I suppose you'll trot out some copybook 
answer: character, or helping on the 
race. It isn’t. It’s living! It’s taking 
the essence of life during the very short 
time that you can get it. You can’t help 
him to do that. You're too tired, too 
sad.” Her voice soared triumphantly. 
“T can!” 


Her fingers 


Lois’ lips drew back in a white liné. 
She wanted to scream out, not to Tony, 
but to herself, that it wasn’t true! Was 
it? Was it? 

“Why can’t you trust him to—have 
his own way? You're just as bad as she 
was. Yes, you are.” Tony drove it 
home. “You're stealing his life from 
him—to live it yourself. Why can't 
you leave him—free to choose for him- 
self ?” 

Lois passed her hands over her face. 


When she spoke again her voice was 
not only quiet, but a little disdainful. 
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“Will you hand me that writing case, 
there, on the table?” 

Watching her write, Tony’s eyes took 
on their avid, possessive look. She had 
never actually believed that this could 
happen. 

lois addressed the envelope. 

“If you will ring for Nellie I will have 
this sent at once.” 

“T'll give it to him.” Tony held out 
a rapacious hand that trembled slightly. 
Defensively, Lois pressed the letter 
against her breast. 

“No, I will send no message by you. 
You may see her take it, and then— 
please, go.” 


“Really, I consider it next door to 
bigamy,” was Cecile Irvin's. verdict. 
“Unless you prefer regarding Lois as a 
relict.” She said it with angry tears 
in her eyes, but though the quip was 
repeated to Lois, the tears were omitted. 

That, Lois supposed, was the way 
her world was taking it, half commis- 
eration and half amusement. It was a 
fortunate thing that the years of her 
ambiguous position had tempered her 
armor of imperturbability. Pride kept 
her from running away. She went about 
much as usual, knowing that the sight 
of her caused the invariable reaction: 
That was Lois Ransome, the girl who 
had waited eight years for a man, and 
had then set him free to marry her 
pretty cousin. 

The marriage had taken place, very 
quietly, in England. That arrangement 
had done away with various complica- 
tions. It had made the affair a distant 
fact, instead of a nexus of tribal cus- 
toms. It was another proof of Tony’s 
brains. She would probably keep her 
husband away from his native land 
until the wonder and the criticism had 
blown over. 

It was strange how soon things did 
blow over and join the great majority 
of scandals. As the city emptied, Lois 
had the comfort of suspecting herself 


to be the one person to whom the story 
remained vivid. It was the only vivid 
thing left. She was like one of those 
flower sticks with a woman’s face carved 
at the top, around which one trained 
vines in window boxes. Her vine had 
been her manifold interest in Andrew, 
That torn away, there was nothing, 
When she asked her mother to go 
to a little place that they owned on the 
Maine coast, instead of to Newport, 
Mrs. Ransome was overjoyed that she 
had expressed any preference at all. 
With the vaster emptinesses of sea 
and sky Lois tried to fill her empty soul, 
She tired herself out. by ‘long walks 
on the beach. One afternoon she had 
returned, chilled, from the struggle with 
a high wind, almost a young storm, that 
blew piercing rain into the eyes and 
made walking against it as laborious as 
plowing through sand. She had changed 
to one of her favorite, dim-green tea 
gowns, and sat warming her hands be- 
fore the driftwood fire in‘ the sitting 
room. When she heard the long French 
window which led to the stone terrace 
open suddenly she sprang up, thinking 
the gale might have dashed it in. Then 
she stood rigid, lost in amazement. 
The man who entered took a step 
forward. The window behind him re- 
mained gaping, the cold air pushing 
back the warmth of the room like a 
wave Neither noticed it. An extra- 
ordinary number of questions swept 
through Lois’ mind, but she said noth- 
ing. She would have hated the person 
who had put into words her strongest 
impression: that he was_ revitalized, 
charged with a new force and assur- 
ance, improved. 
“Lois,” he said, “I’ve come home.” 
The words conveyed no idea of a re- 
pentant prodigal, cringing back for for- 
giveness; rather, the deep-seated satis- 
faction with which a man strides to his 
own hearth after a long absence, and 
takes up the comfortable habit of his 
days. Quite naturally he stripped off 
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his wet driving coat, and threw it and 
his hat on a chair. Then he shut the 
window and came over to the fireplace. 

[he enormity of it acted on Lois like 
a strong tonic. She found herself turn- 
ing from that sick creature of poignant, 
unbearable imaginations that she had 
been into a woman with cool pride left. 

“Is—is your wife with you?” she 
heard herself asking. The next phrases 
were like crossed swords. 

“You didn’t think that I’d bring her 
here, did you?” 

“T didn’t know what you might do. 
You—came yourself.” 

“T have no wife,” he said crisply. 

Lois caught at the back of her chair. 

“Ts Tony—dead ?” 

He gave a little ironical snort. 

“Never more alive.” He faced her, 
his back to the blaze, in the immemorial 
attitude of a man on his own ground. 
“You'll know all about it in a few min- 
utes. But first there is something else 
that I must say, because I want you to 
keep it in front of you like—like a bea- 
con while I’m telling you the rest. I 
kept it that way, and it brought me 
through when I was hesitating whether 
to put a bullet through my brain—or 
whose brain! It’s this, It’s all I have to 
offer in the way of extenuation; _be- 
sides, 1 never could have known how 
much I love you if all this hadn’t hap- 
pened.” 

He stopped her cry of protest with 
an outflung hand. 

“It sounds crazy, impossible. Every- 
thing I might say contradicts common 
sense, But that’s the truth. It’s so ob- 
vious to me that I feel it’s a silly super- 
fluity to explain. You must know, just 
as you have always known whatever 
concerned me deeply.” 

“You loved her,” Lois’ pale lips spoke. 

“Did 1? I was caught up, just as per- 
fectly staid, respectable, ancient citizens 
used to be caught up by Bacchic festi- 
vals, and made mad for a while.” He 
frowned. “It may*be inexcusable for 
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me to talk like this, but the ordinary 
rules don’t apply between us. And get 
this straight: 1 haven’t come here to 
crawl, to apologize. What I did may 
have been a blind, mistaken reaction, 
after years of repression, in the wrong 
direction. But at least I took one step 
of my own volition. I acted like a hu- 
man being, not like an automaton con- 
trolled from outside.” 

The explanation of the curious gain 
in him forced itself on her. He was a 
free agent for the first time since she 
had known him, one who had, however 
violently, got rid of the inhibitions that 
are the true bloodsuckers of a man’s 
vitality. ; 

“It took a very short time to show 
me that it had been in the wrong di- 
rection.” His voice halted; this was 
harder to say. “I began to have the 
most baffling feeling of being only half 
there. It wasn’t merely that I had lost 
you. I had lost so much of myself in 
you. Life was crowded and feverish 
—and empty. I’ve come home not so 
much to you, Lois—I’m not such a fat- 
uous ass as to dream that you'd take 
me back—lI’ve come back to find my- 
self.” His head thrust forward, the 
forehead corrugated between the eyes, 
in the desire to make her understand. 
“I simply had to see you.” For the first 
time a shade of humility came near him. 
“Just let me hang around a bit, won't 
you? When you stopped caring Fe 

Her eyes widened. He went on. 

“There was your letter. And she told 
me——-” He spoke as if to himself. 
“Deception—— I thought that I'd 
worn out your love.” Then, with al- 
most a shout, “No, I’m not going to 
minimize anything. I was caught up in 
the Bacchic procession. I don’t expect 
you to forgive that. You can’t even 
understand it.” 

She gave it to him between the eyes. 

“Yes, I can. Once I nearly was, my- 
self.” 

“No!” 
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She came near laughing at the injury, 
the shock to his masculine sense of 
property, conveyed by the monosyllable. 

“After we had been engaged for four 
and a half years—I didn’t even wait for 
the decent five, you see—I was very 


much tempted to marry somebody else. 
He -attracted me enormously. I had 


a panic; it seemed to me I was losing 
what | could never live again, with my 
youth,” 

“Why didn’t you marry him?” 

Her eyes filled. 

“T couldn’t bear to hurt you so, Andy. 
I sent him away. And it was over sur- 
prisingly soon. But—I understand.” 

“Well,” he said dryly, “it’s hurt me, 
all right. That’s the crucial point—here. 
You thought of me, whereas I didn’t 
hesitate to hurt you.” 

“It’s a little late to speak of that 
What did you mean by saying ” She 
stopped, color flooding her cheeks. He 
understood at once. 





“That. | had no wife: I almost hate 
to tell you, it sounds so much like a sor- 
did war melodrama.’ His mouth twist 
ed in disgust. He spoke as if seeking 
the most impersonal way of putting it 
“You know that after every war there’s 
a certain percentage of—disappearing 
men, men who evaporate and let them- 
selves be listed as dead. To get rid of 
their responsibilities, I suppose: their 


debts, their wives, their own personali- 
ties; to change the skin, as the French 
ay.” 

ser 

“Grainger was one of them.’ 

She cried out, in horror, in pity for 


he man standing there, telling his story 
with such grim naturalness. 

“There’s a lot to it that I’d rather 
not tell you—yet. She swore that she 
had never suspected it. The family seem 
to have accepted the proofs of death 
rather readily. He was a good riddance 
to them. She \t all events, after 


she knew the truth she kept it to her 
self. She met him. Deceived us both. 
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I found out by accident. He’s a wretched 
derelict, but I believe she has a hanker- 
ing kind of affection for him, after all.” 

“Where is she?” 

“On the Continent, on her way to the 
East, she said. It would have been dif- 
ficult for her where she was known,” 

“Of course you saw that she would 
have enough. You must have been 
dreadfully unhappy. After all, you 
thought you were married.” 

“Does that make any difference in 
your feeling for me?” he demanded. 

“It’s very old-fashioned in me, | 
suppose, Andy, but—yes, it does.” 

There seemed nothing more to say. 
The fire chuckled like a sleepy parrot. 
Spurts of rain clattered like gravel on 
the glass. He strolled about the room, 
aimlessly studying one picture after an- 
other. When his progress brought him 
behind her huge wing chair, he diffi- 
dently laid his hand on the back of it. 
From the depths her voice came, cool 
and sweet. 

“You left some tennis shoes in the 
blue room two summers ago. You'd 
better change those sopping things or 
you'll take cold.” 

A spasm of wild feeling went through 
him. He dropped his forehead on his 
clenched hand. Then he forced some- 
thing like his old serenely rallying way. 

“You ought to have thought of that 

; 


sooner. You take verv bad care of me, 


Lois.” 
“Tl 
audacious, thrilli 
And then he was around the edge of 
the chair, kneeling by her. 
“Lois, Lois!” he said chokingly. He 
caught her hands and rubbed them over 


do better in future,” said the 
illing voice. 


his face, like a child. “Lois, [I’m 


ashamed—to ask it. 
She slid her hands under his chin and 
bent her head as far as was necessary. 
“Get up,” said Lois, “and change 
those shoes. If you feel about me as you 
say you do—practically, we’ve been mar- 


ried for ages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

S the little steamer made fast to 
the landing, running out its two 
long gangplanks fore and aft, 
a good deal as a crane thrusts out its 
legs on alighting, Johnny van Dusen 
walked ashore with his habitual air of 
heertul proprietorship of his sur- 
roundings, then stood expectantly wait- 
ing for somebody to take charge of his 

evage, and himself, 
His next objective was Cedar Cliff, 
ugh Sand Cliff would have been more 
descriptive, as the sand cliffs formed a 


ture that could be seen for many 
miles, owing to their hundred and odd 
feet of height, and many a coasting 


ijooner had made her landfall on them 

izy weather. At their top the wind- 

cedars were about as conspicuous 

stubble on the shaved head of a 

onvict, as compared to the drab face 
vide 


lo Johnny, staiding there like a spar 


in the whirling tide of his fellow 
engers who were hurrying to their 
its Or cars, came presently a Japanese 
domestic, whose bright eyes had been 
glancing intelligently at the passing 


mg. With the acute perceptions of 


ice, he immediately isolated Johnny 

ort of process of elimination, just 
famot compatriot, Professot 

Ix ito ight have is late | the causa 


microorganism of tetanus from a 
swarm of other brightly stained bacteria 
simile is good, first because a 


d of human beings resemble mi- 
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crobes in so many different ways, in 
their actions and reactions, and secondly 
because the Japanese boy, Mogi, was 
a medical student taking special courses 
in bacteriology during ‘the winter and 
special courses, for which he was highly 
paid, in the dietetics of the Olney family 
throughout the summer months. To be 
exact, Mogi was at this .moment the 
steward of Mr. Harper Olney’s yacht. 

“You Mister van Dusen?” he asked 
politely, with a little smile and duck of 
the head. 

“Right,” said Johnny. “You ought 
to be in the secret service.” A super- 
fluous remark, since Mogi actually was 

Mogi acknowledged the compliment 
with another duck and smile. 

“That easy, sir,” said he. “Missis 
Olney instruct me I be on watch for 
handsome young gentleman with sporty 
look and costly clothes.” 

“I take back what I said about the 
secret service,” Johnny observed. “Per- 
mit me to apologize. The diplomatic 
service is where you belong.” And here 
again tl 


e observation was superfluous, 
as it was for precisely such service that 
Mogi was eventually destined. 

Johnny then surrendered to Mogi his 
trunk and valise checks, which were 
turned over to a wharf porter who un- 
dertook to put them aboard a launch. 
lollowing the steward, Johnny made 
his way down to the landing stage, 
where a small, but smart, mahogany 
yacht’s launch was made fast. 


“The yacht not yet in commission, 
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sir,” Mogi explained. “Missis Olney 
prefer I meet with launch because one 
car is undergoing repair and all dis- 
tinguished guests have gone to country 
club with other. She pray you not to 
mind. Methinks it pleasanter to ride in 
launch for little blow in such humid 
heat.” 

“I think so, too,” said Johnny, and 
glanced at the sky. “We're apt to get a 
shower before night.” 

The luggage was quickly put aboard 
by a porter. Then Johnny took the 
wheel at Mogi’s polite request, and the 
latter started the motor. A moment 
later they set off at an exhilarating speed. 
The summer cottage of the Olneys— 
which had twenty bedrooms and a 
swimming pool, for the supply of which 
the salt water was pumped up some two 
hundred feet—was about seven miles 
from the landing, situated near the brink 
of the sand cliffs and flanked by a grove 
of stunted, wind-blown cedars of a 
shape and form to make Mogi homesick 
at times. 

So, for that matter, did the exquisite 
Japanese gardens with their torii and 
trellises and bamboo summerhouses and 
clumps of hydrangea. Mrs, Olney, pos- 
sibly from having spent her honeymoon 
in Japan, was ardently “Nipponophile,” 


to coin a word. She loved Japan and 


the Japanese. 

The swift little launch sped along and 
Johnny inhaled with deep enjoyment the 
fresh, briny, artificial breeze, for the 
surface of the water was as flat, and of 
a sheen as glisteningly silver, as an 
Egyptian mirror, for which this polished 
metal. served. They rounded the long, 
sandy point, garnished with a few great 
boulders, set there for the educational 
advantage of amateur sailors when the 
tide was high, then began to cross a 
deep bight in the shore, beyond which 
was a long, sandy promontory. 

After the stifling city heat Johnny 
found this means of transportation most 
delightful; the trip on the little steamer 


had been refreshing, but it was crowded, 
and Johnny hated crowds, even of nice 
people, as were most of those aboard. 
Since he had been compelled, because of 
slender means, to work for his living in 
a broker’s office, the open places had 
come to mean a great deal to him; the 
more so as fate had seemed to play a 
shabby trick on him in obliging him to 
work at all. 

The silver spoon, which metaphorically 
had been in Johnny’s mouth at birth, 
had been rudely withdrawn the year 
after he left Yale, through a series of 
calamitous events which had stricken the 
family fortunes and cost the life of an 
indulgent father. 

Aside from this parent his only close 
relation was a sister, married to an army 
officer, who was at that moment sta- 
tioned in the West, so that Johnny, while 
forced to work for his living, was yet 
not under the burden of supporting any- 
body but himself. His job was good 
enough for a young man of his age, 
and enabled him to live in a little apart- 
ment and indulge a taste for expensive 
clothes. 

Aside from that, it did not get him 
very far. It did not need to for the 
moment, his rich friends being many and 
Johnny popular. Poverty of this sort 
does not gall particularly until a man 
marries and, as a family unit, feels under 
obligation to pay his social debts. Young 
bachelors are scarcely expected to pay 
any. They are part of the show, like 
courtiers of the Middle Ages, or per- 
haps squires of noble lords and ladies. 
To be young, good-looking, well-dressed, 
with savoir-faire, and a pleasant dis- 
position, might be almost a paid job in- 
stead of one entailing obligation. 

That, at any rate, is the way Johnny 
was inclined to look at it. He knew that 
Mrs, Olney had invited him to spend 
his vacation at Cedar Cliff because she 
liked to entertain the daughters of her 
friends and relatives, and needed him to 
help her out. They were not the usual 
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débutantes. It was a fad of 
Mrs. Olney’s, less a beau geste than 
actual kindness of heart, to give these 
daughters the sort of good time which, 
without her friendly offices, they might 
not have found within their reach, be- 
cause of modest circumstances or social 
obscurity. 

Mrs. Olney enjoyed vicariously the 
thrills which came to these young guests 
of hers on finding themselves forgather- 
ing with people whose names had been 
to them scarcely more than symbols of 
elegance, and in a setting such as they 
had never experienced. She loved to 
watch the first fluttering of pretty wings. 
These young protégées of hers were 
apt to belong to one of two classes: nice 
whose parents were rich, but 
socially unknown, and nice girls whose 
parents were poor, but of acknowledged 
social position. She-ran a sort of clear- 
ing house in which were offered op- 
portunities of mutual benefit, and one 
may from this that Mrs. Olney 
an inveterate matchmaker, 
a sort of matronly, scheming Cupid. 

Johnny was fully aware of this. He 
knew that he would find at the house 
party one or two girls at least whose 
prospective fortunes, linked to his posi- 
tion and could get them 
both where they both might like to be, 
provided, of course, that they would en- 
joy being there together. Mrs. Olney 
had personally managed more than one 
such match, and, in all truth, it must be 
said that it had sometimes turned out 
the other way: when a young man of 
excellent position and scarcely any 
money had married a girl of excellent 
position and no money, 


S« ciety 


girls 


guess 


was herself 


connections, 


But that was a chance which one had 
to take; just as one always takes a 
chance in getting married. In the present 
case, Johnny knew from certain hints 
let fall by Mrs. Olney that she had in 
view for him a particular girl, Sophy 
Milliken, of Bath, Maine, whose father 
owned great timber tracts, and several 
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coasting schooners, and a large part of a 
big Bath shipyard. Mrs. Olney had not 
said in so many words: “Now here’s a 
rich prize, Johnny, and if you can’t 
manage to capture it, then you’d better 
stick to your high stool and ledger.” 

Unlike many men in his position 
brought up in luxury and later forced 
to work, Johnny had no particular 
hatred for his high stool and ledger, 
but there were lots of other things he 
liked better. As a young man of sense 
and good cheer, he regarded his office 
much as a shipwrecked sailor of philoso- 
phic mind might regard the island on 
which he had been cast away: not much 
of a place for a good time, but at least 
dry land under his feet and providing 
him with water and coconuts and 
bananas and goats and things. 

As the launch rapidly lessened the 
distance which separated Johnny from 
his prospective fate, he began to wonder 
what sort of a girl Miss Milliken might 
be, for Mrs. Olney had not divulged 
any information about her personality. 
Maine was full of Millikens both great 
and small, from stalwart woodchoppers 
to prominent statesmen, so the name of- 
fered little help, beyond the fact that 
it represented sturdy pioneer stock. 
Johnny reflected also that the good old 
Pine Tree State could boast some very 
beautiful and talented women. During 
college cruises he had become acquainted 
with sundry damsels along the shore and 
found them greatly to his taste. He 
liked their bloom and soft Anglican 
speech and robustness. He was getting 
quite excited about the prospect when 
suddenly he discovered about a mile 
ahead a small launch which the single 
occupant, apparently a boy in a bathing 
suit, seemed to be.trying vainly to start. 

This little craft was about half a mile 
off the end of the long, low point beyond 
which rose the high sand cliffs, where 
the Olney place was located. It struck 
Johnny that since Mogi had informed 
him that Mrs. Olney and her house party 
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had gone to the country club, he might 
as well run over and offer assistance to 
the young fellow, who was vainly fight- 
ing a refractory motor. He turned to 
Mogi. 

“There’s a young chap who seems to 
be in trouble,” he said. “‘Let’s run over 
and lend him a hand.” 

Mogi ducked and smiled. 

“Very good, sir. Pretty soon it going 
to shower and the tide is running out. 
If he got no anchor, he might be ex- 
posed to dangerous peril.” 

Johnny swung the bow a little and, 
quickly drawing nearer,’made an inter- 
esting discovery. The boyish figure be- 
gan to assume feminine proportions be- 
neath the one-piece bathing suit, and, 
on closer inspection, proved to be a very 
pretty girl, of well-rounded, but athletic, 
figure. Observing the approach of the 
launch, she desisted from her futile ef- 
forts and, sitting on the half deck in the 
stern, brushed back curly, bobbed, 
black hair from a hot, flushed face, and 
examined Johnny from a pair of very 
dark blue eyes. 

Johnny ran alongside when Mogi re- 
versed and stopped. Then, being bare- 
headed, he rose and saluted in the man- 
ner of not so very long ago, observing 
as he did so that the girl was about 
twenty-three or twenty-four, and that 
her piquant face wore an expression of 
mingled vexation and relief. But if she 
felt any conscious embarrassment for 
her scant bathing costume this emotion 
was not in evidence. 

“Could I help you?” Johnny asked. 

“Yes, if you'd be so kind,” she an- 
swered in a low-pitched voice, not quite 
contralto, but nearly so. ‘Something’s 
struck this beastly little motor. It 
doesn’t want to start.” 

Johnny, whose knowledge of motors 
was of the current sort, transshipped. 
Following the usual technic of engine 
doctors, he first sounded the tank. 

“Empty as last-year’s robin’s nest,” 
said he, looking at her with a smile. 
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“Well, upon my word!” cried the girl 
“Then some one has stolen my gas.” 

“That occasionally happens,” Johnny 
said. 

“T think I know who did it,” said the 
girl, and her face darkened in sudden 
anger. 

“A pretty rotten trick,” said Johnny 
gravely, “especially as it looks as if we 
were going to catch a shower before the 
day’s over.” He turned to Mogi. “Can 
you spare a gallon of gasoline?” 

“Very joyfully, sir,” replied Mogi. “I 
fill the tank before departure.” 

“I don’t need a gallon,” protested the 
girl. “This little thing will run a mile 
on a cocktail glass of gasoline.” 

“That is a measure which I’ve almost 
forgotten,” said Johnny, “but you’d bet- 
ter be on the safe side. You may have 
noticed that sometimes the water runs 
uphill.” 

This brought a smile to the rather full 
red lips. 

“It’s always uphill with me,” she an- 
swered. 

“Well,” observed Johnny, picking up 
a wrench and starting to disconnect the 
valve under the fuel tank, “you have to 
go uphill to reach the heights. But who 
could be low enough to let you down 
like this? Was it supposed to be a 
joke?” 

“No,” said the girl. “And if you 
hadn’t come along there would, I’m sure, 
have been a most objectionable person 
out here to rescue me before very long.” 

“T see,” said Johnny, reaching for an 
empty grease tin and a funnel. “That's 
rather worse.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “he’s missed his 
car again.” 

“Ts he in the habit of doing this sort 
of thing?” asked Johnny. 

“He’s trying to form it,” replied the 
girl, “but I think he’s going to get 
cured.” 

Johnny placed the funnel and poured 
in the tin of gasoline. The only avail- 
able vessel was small and repeated doses 
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were required. But Johnny did not be- 
grudge the loss of time any more than 
he did that of the gasoline. For the first 
he was being paid by his firm and the 
girl's eyes, while the expense of the 
second was defrayed by Mrs. Olney. 

“\\Vhere were you bound to when your 
motor fainted from thirst?’ he asked. 

“Out to that little island for a swim,” 
inswered the girl, 

Johnny shook his head. 

“To escape the most objectionable 
person ?”. he hazarded. 

The girl nodded. 

“Haven't you got a husky brother or 
a friend, or something, who might save 
you the trouble and risk of running a 
mile offshore to take your swim alone ?” 

‘| haven’t any brother, and one friend 
is just about as bad as another,” said the 
girl, and added quickly: “Thanks; that 
will be quite enough to get me back to 


. ” 
the casino. 


low about your swim?” Johnny 
isked 
Phe girl glanced at the dark patch of 
sky in the west 
‘I'd have time, but I don’t think I 


ught to take any more of your gas.” 
“Oh, don’t mind that,” said Johnny 


ly. “It’s not my gas.” 


’ 


‘That’s all the more reason, isn’t it?” 
do you think 


“How much 


yo ut ms 
“About a gallon and a half,” said 
Johnny, examining the tin. 
“That would run me out there and 
back twice,”” remarked the girl. 
“But we don’t want. to take any 
on the most objectior able per- 
son,” Johnny remind 
“There’s no danger. A rescue is one 
1 crowding in another. Do 
you mind telling me to whom I am in- 
de ”” 
‘To Mrs. Harper Olney,” Johnny an 
vered, and, being a young man of more 
de than the average, he refrained 
from asking to whom he had the honor 


servi Something in 


endering the 
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the girl’s expression told him that she 
had not failed to note this omission, and 
had given to it the true construction. 
More than that, Johnny, whose instincts 
were keen, felt a sudden intuition that 
such chivalry was a new experience to 
her. He could not have said precisely 
why. Perhaps it was the sudden 
kindling of her blue eyes and a look 
that was almost pathetic about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Then his suspicion 
was verified, for she said slowly : 

“I’m glad this happened. It is pleasant 
to know that there are men who can be 
nice just for the sake of being nice.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Johnny. “That’s 
about the most complimentary thing any 
one ever said to me.” 

This brought a deeper flush. 
the girl rose, as if reluctantly, 
Johnny, trying not to look at het 
hard, thought that he had never seen a 
more delightful specimen of her species. 
His breath was coming a little quickly 
as he stooped down to reconnect his fuel 
pipe. He had half completed this when 
the little toy motor of the girl’s boat 
started with a whir. 

Johnny looked up. 


Then 
and 


too 


“Good-by, and thanks awfully!” 

called, and waved a bare and beautifully 

rounded arm. 
“Bon voyage,’ 


] 
sine 


’ called 


with a 
sense of irreparable loss, and he added: 
“You'd better lay for that most objec- 
tionable person and put him out of the 


Johnny, 





objectioning business.” 

“T mean to!” she called back with an 
other wave 

Mogi started the motor and they pr 
ceeded on their course. But for so: 
reason the day looke less bright to 
Johnny and the th ugh ot mee 1o 
potentia fate had lost the ecge « 
re ce He looked back several tim 
at the little launch swimming out 1 
1 water beetle to the scrap of san 

And each time he looked tl 

sun flashed from aé_ bare, uplifted, 


rounded arm. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Olney’s swift little launch cut its 
way through the satin sheen a good deal 
as a deft salesman divides the textile 
with the keen-edged lower blade of his 
scissors. Johnny, glancing back at 
Mogi, was caught by the curious intent- 
ness of expression with which the Jap- 
anese regarded him. Johnny felt a little 
embarrassed and wondered if Mogi’s 
sense of probity found something repre- 
hensible in his free dispensing of Mrs. 
Olney’s gasoline. 

“I don’t suppose that in your country 
young ladies are in the habit of going 
about like that,” said Johnny. 

“Tt is not customary, sir,” Mogi an- 
swered gravely, and without the cus- 
tomary smile. “But in my country a 
noble of daimio blood must act just as 
your honorable self, sir.” 

“That’s another compliment that I’m 
proud to receive,” said Johnny, looking 
more attentively at Mogi. “And the fact 
that you offered it leads me to believe 
that you are of noble daimio blood your- 
self.” 

Mogi, as if taken by surprise, jumped 
up suddenly, and bowed, this time with 
a smile. 

“You do me honor, sir,” said he. 

Johnny returned the salutation. 

“Two of your compatriots were class- 
mates of mine at Yale,” said he, “and 
they looked and spoke precisely as you 
do.” 

“T have the honor to be the yacht 
steward of Mrs. Olney, sir,” Mogi told 
him, “and at present my menial duty is 
that of buttling. In the winter I pursue 
studies of bacteriology and physiological 
chemistry. We must make sacrifices 
for education which is excellently of- 
fere¢ in America and by means of 
money earning, of which many easy op- 
portunities present.” 

“They haven’t for me, so far,” sighed 
Johnny, and the conversation lapsed. 


landing pier, where Johnny, stepping out 
of the launch, looked at the formidable 
flight of zigzag stairs which led to the 
top. 

“A steepish climb, sir,’ Mogi ob- 
served, smiling, “but good for strong 
development of gastronemius and ex- 
tensor muscles of thigh. The luggage is 
elevated upward on steeply inclined, 
sloping track and a windlass turning cir- 
cularly roundward at the top. That is 
the diligent duty of the gardener.” 

“Then he must be a pearl among gar- 
deners,” remarked Johnny, and started 
up, the Japanese following lightly at his 
heels. Johnny had taken a liking to 
Mogi, whom he felt instinctively to be 
a gentleman. It had not escaped 
Johnny’s observation that, while he was 
rendering service to the girl in her 
scanty bathing suit, Mogi had sat with 
his back turned, contemplating the dis- 
tant shore as though lost in poetic 
reverie. Johnny decided that there was 
some quality in common between Mogi 
and himself, but his analysis did not 
reach to the conclusion that this mutual 
quality might be no more than the simple 
fact that one of them was an Occidental, 
and the other an Oriental, gentleman. 

Mogi now seemed to feel a little em- 
barrassed that Johnny should arrive to 
find the place abandoned. 

“All honorable guests have gone to 
club,” said he, “but Mrs. Olney say she 
will return back to house at six o’clock.” 
He glanced at his wrist watch. “It now 
half after five. Permit me show your 
room, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said Johnny, “but new that 
I’ve climbed to the top of the stairs, I’ve 
a strong desire to go back down and in 
swimming. Has my stuff been hoisted 
up?” 

“Not yet, sir, but I have plenty num- 
ber bathing suits all sizes, ladies’ and 
gents’. It more comfortably pleasant to 
undress in your room than in narrowly 
cramped bathhouse on beach.” 
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Mogi had led him to his comfortably 
pleasant room, and brought in a heap of 
bathing suits from which to choose, he 
was soon ready for a swim. He was a 
pleasing figure in his bathing suit, strong, 
but light, with an unusual depth of chest 
and a springy fullness of the thigh which 
came of track training. And he was 
tanned to the color of old ivory. 

Pleased at the prospect of a refresh- 
ing swim, Johnny went dowr the stairs 
and passed around the broad veranda, 
pausing at the corner of it to admire the 
magnificent sweep of view. Although 
the west looked threatening, the atmos- 
phere was clear and froin this height 
one’s scope of observation was very 
great, reaching far up and down the 
sound and embracing the distant hills 
of the opposite shore, some twenty miles 
away 

\nd then Johnny noticed a big tele- 
scope mounted on its tripod, such a glass 
as one finds on the verandas of yacht 
clubs. The sight of it reminded him 
of the recent episode with the girl in 
the gasless launch. The little strip of 
sand and sedge lay, it seemed to him, 
just below the cliff, though actually it 
was some two or three miles distant. 
Johnny paused to swing the telescope 
and focus it on the island. He was curi- 
ous to see if she was there and undis- 
turbed by the “most objectionable per 
son 

The result of his first look was most 
upsetting. The little launch was lying 
up against the beach, the painter run out 
toa large stone. And close beside it was 
another and larger launch, about thirty 
feet in length, of the flat-bottomed, 
square-sterned type, likewise moored by 
a small anchor which had been thrown 
out on the beach. But there was no sign 
of the occupants of either of the boats. 
and Johnny wondered where they could 
be, as it seemed to him that from his 
elevation he ought to be able to com- 
nand a view of the entire patch of sand. 
Then, as he continued to examine the 
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spot, a startling spectacle was presented 
to his field of vision. The girl whom he 
had assisted suddenly appeared from 
behind what looked like a tangle of 
briers from the north end of the island, 
and Johnny could see that she was run- 
ning swiftly toward her boat. She had 
gone some twenty yards, perhaps, when 
from the place where she had entered 
the field of the glass there came another 
figure, that of a man in white duck, or 
flannel, trousers and white shirt, with 
the sleeves rolled to the elbows. He ran 
clumsily after the girl and, as Johnny 
watched the two figures, which presented 
that curious; vibrating appearance and 
hazy aspect such as one sees through a 
big and powerful glass, he saw the man 
catch her as she was in the act of 
stooping to loose her painter from the 
rock. 

The struggle which immediately en- 
sued set Johnny’s heart to thuimping so 
hard that for an instant his vision was 
obscured. He began to swear, not vio- 
lently, but in the suppressed manner of 
one watching an act of violence he is 
impotent to avert, and in his excitement 
he failed to hear the soft padding of 
loose slippers on the veranda behind 
him. All his strained attention was con- 
centrated in trying to see more clearly 
what was happening, so that to the new- 
comer he presented the curious spectacie 
of a shapely young man in a bathing suit 
with one eye glued to the telescope, both 
fists brandished wildly in the air, and a 
stream of imprecations pattering from 
his lips. His bare feet, also, were doing 
a sort of jig step on the floor. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed a voice 
at his shoulder. “What's the matter?” 

Johnny turned his head, and his star- 
tled eyes fell on a girl in a crimson bath- 
ing suit, gay Deauville kerchief bound 
around her head. She was a very pretty 
girl, but Johnny was toc excited at the 
moment to take note of this detail. 

“Look!” he cried. “Look quick! 
You’d better be a witness, too!”’ 
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No second invitation was required. A 
large gray eye was applied to the tele- 
scope and Johnny’s excitement was im- 
mediately shared. The girl gasped, and 
flung out a round, bare arm much as 
Johnny had done. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. “The brute is 
—is trying to grab her; and she’s fight- 
ing him. There! She’s got away!” 

“Let me look!” begged Johnny, 
crowding in. 

“No, wait! Wait! She’s running 
down the beach.” Without removing 
her eye from the lens, the girl thrust at 
Johnny with her hand. “He’s bounding 
after her. There! He’s caught her 
again.” 

Johnny thrust his cheek against the 
girl’s. 

“Let me look! I want to see that 
brute’s face.” 

The place was ceded unwillingly, and 
to Johnny’s agonized observation was 
presented a spectacle similar to that 
which he had just witnessed. But he 
did not think that the man was trying to 
embrace the girl. 

“He seems to be twisting something 
out of her hand,” said Johnny. ‘“He’s 
prying her fingers open and she’s punch- 
ing at his head with her other fist.” 

“Let me look!” cried the girl fran- 
tically. 

“No, wait! He’s got it now and 
they’re talking. She’s shaking her fists 
at him!” 

The girl at this side stamped her 
sandal-clad foot on the floor. 

“Let me look!” And she crowded in 
as Johnny had a moment before. 

“Don’t joggle me,” said Johnny. 

“Then let me look.” Anda soft cheek 
was laid against Johnny’s with a pres- 
sure that dislodged his eye from the 
aperture. 

“Well, look then,” said Johnny im- 
patiently, “but be quick about it. There’s 
raw work going on. He’s taken some- 
thing from her. Try to see his face, and 
then let me have the glass.” 
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“1 can’t if you don’t stand still. Stop 
hopping around, You're jiggling the 
glass. There! Now I can see. He’s 
turned around. He’s a thick-set man 
with a little black mustache.” 

“Let me look !” 

“No—wait. Mercy! She’s picked up 
a stone! She’s making a rush at him!” 

“Oh, let me look,” moaned Johnny 
“T saw it first. I’ve seen that girl be- 
fore.” 

“Just a minute—he’s started for the 
boats.” 

“Tt’s my turn.” 

The girl reluctantly ceded her place. 
Then, as if struck by a sudden idea, she 
turned and ran into the house, leaving 
Johnny undisputed possession of the 
field, of the telescope. 

The next maneuvers of the distant 
drama were no less agonizing to 
Johnny than those which had already 
occurred. The man, a thick-set fellow, 
started to run back toward the boats 
with the girl in hot pursuit. He seemed 
to run limpingly and e#he overtook him, 
flung herself upon him, or at least tried 
to do so, but was warded off by his 
outstretched arm. It looked to Johnny 
as if she had something in her hand, a 
cobble possibly. The man gripped her 
wrist, appeared to disarm her, then 
flung her aside so roughly that she fell 
full length and rolled over on the sand. 
But in an instant she was up and in 
pursuit again, while the man seemed to 
beat a sort of wary retreat. 

At this crucial moment Johnny was 
interrupted again. The girl came 
through the long French window and, 
rushing to the telescope, thrust him none 
too gently aside. It was a curious 
situation, these two struggles of some- 
what similar nature occurring simul- 
taneously, at a separation of about three 
miles, and linked by the powerful lenses. 

“It’s my turn now!” cried the girl. “I 
can’t see through the glasses.” She ap- 
plied her eye to the telescope. “Oh, 
look! She’s pelting him with stones. 
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She’s hit him and he’s shaking his fist 
at her. | think he’s going to strike her. 
Oh, look!” 

How can I look when you won't let 


Johnny almost wailed. “I’ve got 


me!’ 
to see his face.” 

He crowded against her, but the girl, 
thout relinquishing her observation 
. pushed him away. 

ut another idea had flashed into 


Johnny’s head. It was rather a forlorn 


\\ 
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OST 
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hope, yet it seemed to be the only thing 
to do. It struck him that there was not 
much sense standing there on the ve- 


randa watching what appeared to be the 
commission of a crime some two miles 
| more important was the effort to 
upon the field of action as soon as 
He started for the sand cliffs. 

\t the scurry of feet on the 
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his bare 


veranda floor the girl glanced around, 
id immediately divined his attention. 
She took a swift parting look through 

lescope, then fled after Johnny, 


) Was sprinting down the path to the 


sut Johnny did not bother with the 

Che chffs were nearly sheer, but 
e knew them to be of fine sand down 
and 
the manner of an 


one might glissade swiftly 


without damage, in 
Alpine sport. He jumped over the brink 
rt de to the 


1 


bottom o1 small, but 


increasing, avalanche. Chen, 

he picked himself up, there came a 
behind him, and he glanced back 

e his late contestant disengaging 
d 


If trom the slide in whic 


¢ h 
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nny did not linger to explain his 


on, but ran to the pier, at the 


of which the launch was attached to tl 


float He was not absolutely 

if his ability to start the launch 
some prelimin examination. 

was in the act of casting off 

t ter the gi rambled in, turned 
{ gas, switched on the current, gave 


heel a twist and, the motor 
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73 
still warm, the boat started with en- 


thusiasm, The girl, apparently familiar 
with the handling of the little craft, 
backed away from the float, swung off 
the bow, and a moment later they were 
racing away at top speed. 

“\Vell, upon my word, you’re some 
boat handler!” observed Johnny. 

“Oh, I know all about launches,” she 
answered, “I’ve run them since I could 
walk.” 

“What happened last?” Johnny asked, 
standing there, cussing 
could tell. 
She was furious, and seemed to be look- 
ing around for more stones to throw. 
What do you think it was all about?” 

“It’s hard to Johnny replied. 
“When | them through the 
glass she was running for the launch and 
he was chasing her. 


“They ere 


each other out as far as | 


say,” 
first saw 
He caught her be- 
get clear, and they had a 
[ thought at first that he was 
trying to kiss her, 


fore she could 


struggie, 
but then he seemed 
ume small object out of 
her hand, and when he it he let her 


to be tearing 
got 
it was?” asked 
have been a 


“What do you think 
the girl. “Mightn’t it 
stone ?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny thoughtfully, “a 
valuable stone.” 


The 


girl's gray eyes opened wider. 


“A jewel: 


ks that way to me,” said 
‘use as soon as he got it 
lear out. Then you saw 





have been rage at his 
her,” suggested the girl. 
ised a long, round arm, 
hite. “Look! There he 

TOC no 
| way a the water they could 
see the e speed launch streaking 
swiftl over the surface. Johnny 


9 oaned 

“Whatever he was up to, he’s got 
The girl’s boat is still 
I know something 


away with it. 


there at the beach. 
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about that girl,” he added, and in a few 
words he described the episode of his 
run from the steamboat landing. While 
doing so, he took note for the first time 
of the personality of his companion. 

She was a girl of about twenty, he 
thought. Her eyes were long, of a very 
soft and limpid gray, and a few tendrils 
of ruddy, chestnut hair projected from 
under the rim of her bathing kerchief. 
Her pretty features reminded Johnny of 
English girls whom he had met, nose 
straight, but rather childish; and the 
pearl-like coloring of her face was un- 
questionably the art of nature and not 
in the nature of an art. 

She listened intently to what Johnny 
had to say. Then a line formed straight 
down the middle of her broad, white 
forehead. 

“That most objectionable person may 
be just a beast,” said she, “and then 
again he may have been after something 
of value which he knew the girl car- 
ried.” 

“Well, we'll soon find out,” said 
Johnny. “But whatever happened, 
we've been witness to it.” 

The girl was watching him attentively. 

“Of course you're Johnny van Dusen,” 
she said abruptly, and then added: “I’m 
Sophy Milliken.” 

Johnny bowed. 

“Somehow I thought you might 
be Miss Milliken,” said he, “but 
the Jap told me that all hands had gone 
to the country club.” 

“T stayed at home to write some let- 
ters and fix up a dress for the dance 
to-night,” Sophy explained. “I didn’t 
know you had come, so when I’d fin- 
ished | thought I’d have a swim. Who 
do you think this girl is, anyhow?” 

“T couldn’t make her out at all,” ad- 
mitted Johnny. “She had a well-bred 
way of speaking, but somehow | got the 
impression that it was a little artificial, 
like an actress who has studied diction. 
She used a broad a and trilled her r’s 
a little.” 
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“Maybe she is an actress.” 

“I thought of that,” said Johnny. 
“You see, she seemed surprised that I 
should have helped her and then not 
tried to find out who she was, or tell her 
who I was—as if she wasn’t in the habit 
of receiving that sort of treatment from 
men.” 

Sophy surveyed him with great in- 
terest. 

“I suppose she wondered why you 
didn’t try to flirt with her. Was she 
pretty ?” 

“Well,” replied Johnny, with the gal- 
lantry usually expected of him in his 
capacity of entertainer, “until a few 
minutes ago | thought she was the pret- 
tiest girl I’d ever seen.” 

“You don’t talk to all girls the same 
way, do you?” she asked. 

“T tell them the truth,” declared 
Johnny, “when | tell them anything at 
all.” His tone wag a little short. 

“But you didn’t tell this girl you res- 
cued anything at all,” said Sophy. 

“No,” said Johnny. “It’s one thing 
to compliment a strange girl who is in a 
fix and another to be polite to one who 
is a fellow guest and in one’s own crowd, 
so to speak.” 

Sophy considered this for a moment, 
then asked: 

“Why do you take it for granted that 
I’m in your crowd ?” 

“Partly because you are a guest of 
Mrs, Olney,” Johnny answered, “and 
partly because you give that general im- 
pression. Even if you weren’t at Mrs 
Olney’s, I'd know, of course, that you 
were what you are.” 

“What's that?” Sophy demanded, and 
her gray eyes grew even more intent. 

“A well-bred, well-educated American 
girl, with the right sort of ideas,” said 
Johnny a little vaguely. 

“Well,” said Sophy, “I hope you're 
not wrong so far, but that’s not every- 
thing, is it?” 

“I think it ought to be enough for 
anybody,” Johnny answered. 
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“Perhaps it ought to be,” Sophy 
avreed, and it seemed to Johnny there 
was a faint flavor of bitterness in her 
tone, “but it’s not. What if Il were to 
tell you that my father was a Maine 
backwoodsman, who started hfe with a 
timber ax and a peavey, and married a 
Scotch-Canadian girl whose father was 


a trapper, and that I was born in a log. 


cabin deep in the woods?” 

“I'd say there was nothing much more 
\merican than that,” Johnny answered, 
“and that if your father and mother had 
not been mighty good stock, he wouldn't 
have been the man he is, nor you the 
virl you are.” 

“That's a little better than the first,” 
said Softhy. 

“Well, then, you'd better forgive the 
first, hadn't you?” Johnny asked. 
“Especially if you're willing to take 
my word that I don’t tell lies to girls.” 

“I'll take Mrs. Olney’s word for it,” 
Sophy told him. ‘irom the little I’ve 
seen of men I’ve found it a good plan 
never to take their word for anything.” 

Johnny looked surprised. 

“You strike me as pretty young to 
have found that out,” said he. “But, of 
course, it’s none of my business. All 
the girls seem to have the same idea 
nowadays. I suppose they get it from 
going to the movies. Now that girl over 
there on the island——” 

“TL didn't 
Sophy 


learn it in the movies,” 
interrupted a little vehemently. 
“But I’d like to know where that girl 
on the island learned it.” 

“Perhaps we can find out in a few 
moments,” said Johnny. “Her launch 
is still on the beach.” 

But Sophy suddenly appeared to have 
lost interest in the girl on the island. 
She looked at Johnny with a peculiar 
intentness of expression, which gave her 
light gray eyes an even lighter look. 

“I just found out about Mrs. Olney 
yesterday,” she abruptly. “I 
overheard some women at the country 
club talking about her—I couldn’t help 


began 
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it. If I’d known as much as | know now, 
I shouldn’t have accepted her invitation. 
That’s the reason | wouldn’t go with the 
others this afternoon. I wanted to pack, 
And | wanted to telegraph my father 
to send me a wire saying that my Aunt 
Martha was ill and that I had better re- 
turn home at once.” 

Johnny looked at her, a little aston- 
ished. Then the tint of his face dark- 
ened. 

“I don’t know what you overheard, 
Miss Milliken,” he said gravely, “but I 
can tell you this much: that nobody but 
a liar, or a pair of liars, could possibly 
say anything that wasn't good about 
Mrs. Olney.” 

“Oh, it was good enough,” said Sophy. 
“In fact that was just the trouble, so 
far as it had anything to do with me.” 

Johnny looked puzzled for a moment, 
then he smiled. He had a singularly 
pleasing smile, first because the process 
involved the whole of his face, hazel 
eyes and their corners, cheeks and lips, 
and secondly because there could never 
possibly be any trace of the sneer which 
one finds in so many smiles. It was the 
smile of an ingenuous small boy and it 
had often got Johnny very far in the 
affections of people without his knowing 
It. 

“T’ll bet | know what you overheard,” 
said he, “and no doubt it was perfectly 
true. But you’ve got to remember that 
there’s an awful lot of difference be- 
tween a thing itself and the way in 
which some people see fit to describe it.” 

“Well, what did they say?” asked 
Sophy challengingly. 

Johnny eyed her speculatively. 

“If 1 guess right, will you stay on?’ 
he asked. 

“That depends,” Sophy began hesi- 
tatingly, then went on: “I'll not go if 
you can give me a satisfactory reason 
for staying and, even then, I'll have to 
think about it a little before deciding.” 

“All right,” agreed Johnny cheer- 
fully. “That’s a bet.” He squared his 
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shoulders, and looked at her very seri- 
ously. “They said that Edna Olney is 
one of those rich, socially prominent 
women who is so kind-hearted as to like 
to give poor girls, or girls of no social 
opportunity, a chance to see something 
of the fashionable world and possibly 
find romance in it—or some such guff as 
that. Am I right?” 

“Absolutely,” Sophy answered. “You 
are even righter than I had thought pos- 
sible, and what you say makes me more 
than ever determined to leave.” 

“Hold on!” cried Johnny, and shook 
his finger at her warningly. “That's 
only half of the contract.” 

“It’s a little more than that,” cor- 
rected Sophy. “But if, after that, you 
can give me any satisfactory reason for 
staying on, I'll stay.” 

“All right,” said Johnny. “That’s 
what I’m going to do now, but it may 
take a little longer. Mrs. Olney does 
just that thing; but, mind you, so does 
every rich society woman with any claim 
to kindness of heart. But most of them 
limit their efforts to some girl or girls 
who they feel may be for use to them 
in some way or other. Mrs. Olney asks 
nothing but friendliness in return for 
her kindness.” He paused. “It’s neither 
charity nor patronage. It’s merely the 
desire of a kind-hearted and socially in- 
fluential woman to see young girls whom 
she thinks entitled to it get a wider ap- 
preciation in a more brilliant world than 
their own.” 

“My world may not be very brilliant,” 
said Sophy, “but it fits me well enough. 
You see, I’m not brilliant myself. I 
don’t think you’re very convincing, Mr. 
Johnny van Dusen. You'll have to show 
me a better reason than that.” 

“Well, then,” continued Johnny pa- 
tiently, “supposing what you say is true, 
let’s assume that Mrs. Olney doesn’t 
agree with you. She must believe that 
your world isn’t brilliant enough for 
you, or she wouldn’t bother to introduce 
you to hers. She says to herself: 


“Here’s a girl whose talents and charm 
and general personality ought to be given 
a broader scope’—and let me tell you 
that Mrs. Olney is a very clever and 
discriminating woman. To be invited 
to one of her house parties is less of a 
favor than a high compliment.” 

Sophy did not look convinced. Her 
pretty face clouded. 

“That isn’t all they said about her,” 
she murmured. 

“What else?’ Johnny asked com 
batively. 

“They said she ran a sort of marriage 
bureau, and was always trying to marry 
off the girls who came to visit her.” 

“So she does,” Johnny answered 
promptly. “And what of it? ds there 
anything against a person’s wanting to 
bring together young men and young 
girls whom she has carefully looked 
over and who, she thinks, ought to make 
each other good husbands and wives? 
And did you ever know a jolly woman 
who was happily married herself who 
didn’t like to do it? They just can't 
bear to think of their younger friends 
missing such a lot.” 

Sophy shot him a quick, suspicious 
look, 

“Have all the matches she has made 
turned out so wonderfully?” she asked 

“T don’t know,” Johnny answered 
“But if they haven't, it's not her fault 
If you had a son and daughter and 
brought ‘em up kindly and generously 
and gave ’em the best advantages you 
could and they turned out badly, it 
wouldn’t be your fault, would it?” 

Sophy smiled. 

“Tt might be,” said she. “What pat 
ticular girl of this house party were you 
invited to make love to?” 

“You,” Johnny answered promptly. 
But I’m not going to, now.” 

“Why not?” demanded Sophy. 
“Because I'd feel silly and self-con- 
scious after what we've said—and what 
you’ve heard.” He laughed, throwing 
back his head like a little boy. “I'll scat- 
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ter my fire, and try to make myself gen- 
erally foolish and amusing. But all the 
same, please don’t leave.” 

Sophy’s gray eyes examined him with 
a sort of burning curiosity. 


“You are a new specimen for me,” P 


she admitted. “I think I'll stay a little 
longer, and try to find out how much of 
you is fraud, or froth, or just plain 
damn-foolery, as dad would Say. He 
could tell right off what you would 
square up with the bark*off.” 

Johnny glanced down at his bare legs. 

“It's mostly off,” he said, smiling, 
“hut it’s always a good plan for a girl to 
ask dad. He knows.” 

“| suppose after what I’ve told you 
about my*father you wonder how I| hap- 
pen to be here,” Sophy observed. 

“T can’t imagine any reason for your 
not being anywhere you like,” said 
Johnny 

Sophy chose to ignore this politeness. 

The Olneys’ yacht was built in my 
father’s yard at Bath. They used to 
come down quite often to see how the 


work was getting on, and that’s the way 
got acquainted. Not much of a 
social introduction, was it? They came 


t 


to our house to dinner and several times 
after spent the night. Dad and I live 
one in a big old-fashioned house. 
Mother died when I was little.” 
“I think,” said Johnny, “that your 
sensitive New England pride is in 
ger of getting away with your New 
England common sense. You come of 
e best stock in this country and you 
live much as I suppose your ancestors 
lived. Then because an ultramodern, 
like Mrs. Olney, takes a liking to you 
ind wants to give you a good time, you 
e it into your head that she’s patron- 
“ing you, and you get sore.” 
ig said Sophy 
slowly, “but it sounded so horrid the 


way those women put it. 


j 
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“| suppose you're rij 


“It always does,” agreed Johnny. 
They were rapidly lessening the dis- 
tance to the island and they could now 
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see distinctly the launch and a little 
above high-water mark a small, pale- 
green object, which Johnny identified as 
the girl, and who appeared to be lying 
crouched on the sand, as if in despair. 
Remembering then that he had seen a 
marine glass in the forward locker when 
drawing the gasoline, Johnny took it out 
and iocused it, then handed it to Sophy, 
who in her turn looked. She laid down 
the glasses, and stared at Johnny with a 
very grim look on her face. 

“The poor thing is crying,” said she. 

“So I observed,” said Johnny, in a 
hard voice. His eyes narrowed. “If 
that brute has done her any harm I shall 
make it my particular business to see 
that he goes to jail for about twenty 
years.” 

“ll help you,” said Sophy 

“T suppose he thought it would be safe 
to pull any rough stuff that he liked out 
here on this island,” said Johnny. “He 
hadn’t counted on witnesses watching 
him through a telescope 

“Took,” whispered Sophy, “she sees 

g 


us now.. She’s getting up.” 


CHAPTER III. 


As the launch ran rapidly up to the 
beach the girl in the green bathing suit 
walked slowly down to her own boat and 


got aboard it. Johnny slowed the motor, 


1 


then stopped, and they glided alongside. 
The girl looked questioningly from 
Johnny to Sophy, her pretty, piquant 
face rather pale and her blue eyes con 
gested and rimmed about with = red. 
Johnny’s frown darkened as he ob- 
served that her swimming suit was 
ripped over one shoulder and that her 
wrists and arm showed bruises and abra- 
sions. He opened tl conversation 
with some abruptness. 

“Do you see that house over there at 
the top of the sand cliffs?” he asked 

The girl looked, then nodded 

“It’s the summer home of Mrs. 
Harper Olney,” Johnny told her. “We 
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are two of her guests. Just as we were 
going down to the beach for a swim I 
looked over here through the big tele- 
scope on the veranda, and saw what was 
happening. We came as quickly as we 
could. What did that brute do to you?” 

“Nothing but what you see,” she an- 
swered, and glanced down at the abra- 
sions on her arms. “I managed to fight 
him off, and at last I got away. I'ma 
pretty good runner, and he is a little 
lame. Then he saw you coming and got 
frightened and cleared out. It was lucky 
for me you happened to look through 
that telescope when you did.” 

The blood poured into Johnny’s face. 

“T wish you'd tell me who he is and 
where to find him,” said he. “I'd like 
to look him up and talk business to him.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T’d rather not. He’s a dangerous 
man, and there’s no telling what might 
happen. I'll take care that he doesn’t 
get a chance to try anything of that 
sort again. J should have known better 
than to come out here when | found that 
my tank had been emptied, but I love to 
swim and dislike bathing in a crowd.” 

“\VWhere are you staying?’ Sophy 
asked. 

“T’ve been visiting a school friend 
whose family have a hotel bungalow, 
but to-morrow,” she smiled, “I’m going 
to visit Mrs. Harper Olney.” 

Johnny and Sophy stared at each 
other, astonished. Then Sophy asked: 

“Have you known Mrs. Olney long?” 

“T don’t know her at all,’ answered 
the girl, “but Mr. Olney knew my father 
very well. I think he made a good deal 
of money some years ago out of a gold 
prospect near Tonopah that my father 
located. Father died about a year ago, 
and Mr. Olney came to see me just be- 
fore I graduated from school. Then 
Mrs. Olney wrote and asked me to visit 
her this summer.” 

“Well, upon my word!” gasped 
Johnny. “Then I may have a chance at 
the most objectionable person.” 
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“No,” said the girl. “I don’t think 
he’d dare bother me again after what’s 
just happened. You see it was partly 
my fault. I met this man over a year 
ago, in Texas, when I went down there 


.to be with my father during his illness. 


He may have thought that I encouraged 
him, because I was silly enough to let 
him take me around in his car to visit 
the oil fields. Father was an oil man— 
that is, if losing all your money in dry 
holes is being an oil man,” she added 
bitterly. “My name is Mimi Shelton.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then 
Johnny said: 

“Well, Miss Shelton, I think you'd 
hetter start your launch now, and let 
us convoy you back to your landing. 
And I don’t think we need say anything 
about what’s happened.” 

This suggestion was immediately 
carried out. Mimi started her motor 
and headed for a cove in the shore about 
three miles away, Johnny and Sophy 
acting as convoy. A few minutes later 
the other boat landed, and they watched 
the girl as she ran along the beach to- 
ward a hotel, surrounded by gay bunga- 
lows. Mimi stopped in front of one of 
these, turned, and waved to them, then 
quickly mounted the steps. 

“There,” said Johnny, as he headed 
back toward Cedar Cliff, “is an object 
lesson in two dangerous practices, a 
young girl’s accepting favors from a 
roughneck and going to swim alone.” 

“What a brute the man must be!” 
cried Sophy. “But you’re right about 
the girl. She’s the loveliest thing I ever 
saw. And she’s got a delicious way of 
speaking, but it’s not English. I think 
her mother must have been French or 
Spanish from the way she trills her 
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Johnny hazarded a good guess. 

“T’ve heard Mr. Olney speak of Shel- 
ton,” said he. ‘Unless I’m wrong, he 
was one of the old-time prospectors—al- 
ways on the verge of a big fortune and 
sometimes making a strike, only to 
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throw his winnings back into another 
hole in the ground. They all do that, 
like every other breed of gambler. It’s 
the chaps who play the side bets who 
haul down the kale.” 

“You're in Mr. Olney’s office, aren’t 
you?” Sophy asked 

“Yes,” Johnny answered, and went 
on a little bitterly: “He was good 
enough to give me a job there after my 
father scrapped his fortune “in that 
dump known as the ‘Street.’ I suppose 
dad's commission to Olney & Company 
would pay my salary for about a thou- 
sand years, Not but what he always had 
a perfectly square deal,” he added has- 
tily 

“Do you like it?” Sophy asked. 

“Not much,” Johnny answered, “but 
if you can’t get what you like, you’d 
better like what you get. My course at 
college was academic, which proves 
sometimes to be a perfect preparation 
for a life of leisure. Now, if I'd taken 
a technical course, [ might ask you to 
ask your father to give me a job building 
ships or saw mills or something.” 

“He might, anyhow, if you weren't too 
proud to start in handing rivets,” Sophy 
said, 

“I'm not too proud for anything,” said 
Johnny. 

“That's a big order.” Sophy observed. 

“Well, it’s true,” declared Johnny. 
“ld rather work with my hands for 
several years until I'd learned to work 
with my head than be a mere adding and 
substracting and multiplying machine. 
No white-coHar job for me if I could 
qualify at a flannel-shirt one. I say I’m 
not too proud for anything, and I mean 
it.” 

“Not too proud to marry a rich girl?” 
ie asked, regarding him intently. 
“Oh, this is so sudden!” murmured 
Johnny, and chuckled. 

“Well,” said Soaphy, “that’s what 
you’re out here for, isn’t it?” 

“That’s partly what Mrs. Olney asks 
me out here for,” Johnny admitted. 
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“You see, she doesn’t confine her 
benevolence to girls alone. She might 
have invited a lot more dashing, de- 
bonair cavalier than 1, but she knew 
they didn’t need it. They’ve got places 
of their own. So she gives me’’—he 
looked Sophy squarely in the eyes—‘“the 
opportunity to grab off a girl like you!” 

“I see,” said Sophy, “and I under- 
stand now, since l’ve seen Mimi Shel- 
ton, why you were so ready to turn 
down the opportunity.” 

“If you will stop a moment to reflect,” 
protested Johnny, “it might occur to you 
that in the first place I knew nothing 
whatever about Mimi when I rashly 
stated that making love to you had been 
handed a taboo, and in the second that 
since Mimi has told us how her late- 
lamented father’s fortune had run into 
dry holes, my intentions toward her 
must be, perforce, honorable, but not 
matrimonial. Such matches lead inevi- 
tably to race suicide, sometimes starting 
with the father of the family that might 
have been.” 

“You've got it pretty well figured 
out,” said Sophy. 

“My present occupation is one of 
figures,’ Johnny told her, “and its 
emolument barely pays for my cozy 
bachelor aparment and beautiful clothes. 
[ would as soon think of buying oil 
stock and going naked, as I would of 
marrying a poor girl and letting her go 
poorly clad. Nowadays, if you are a 
bachelor and poor, you can’t expect to 
get anywhere without splendid clothes. 
And if you are a benedict and poor, you 
can’t expect to get anywhere unless your 
wife has splendid clothes.” 

“But what if you loved her?” Sophy 
asked, and her eyes had that same look 
of pale intentness. 

“That would be the first of three rea- 
sons for not marrying her,”’ declared 
Johnny, “and it would be such a good 
one that the other two could go to 
blazes.” 

“You seem to have devoted a good 
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deal of thought to this subject,’ Sophy 
said, and leaned forward a little closer 
to Johnny, who was sitting on the fore- 
and-aft thwart opposite her. “Now, 
without committing myself in any way, 
I should like to ask you two questions.” 

“Shoot!” said Johnny cheerfully. 
“There may be a telescope on us, but 
there’s no long-distance dictagraph to 
hear our confidential words.” 

Sophy ignored this levity. 

“Well, then,” said she, “if you were to 
fall in love with a poor girl who was 
one of Mrs. Olney’s guests, and she 
with you, would you ask her to marry 
you, either now or at some indefinite 
future date?” 

“Never!” said Johnny emphatically. 
“IT couldn’t support her now, and | 
wouldn’t ask her to take a chance on the 
future, and, besides, Mrs. Olney would 
never forgive me for such a betrayal 
of her trust. What’s the second ques- 
tion ?” 

“Then. if you were to fall in love with 
a rich girl and she required say four 
years of hard labor to see whether or 
not you made good, would you ask her 
to marry you either now or at the end 
of the four years?” 

Johnny did not hesitate a moment. 

“T would if it were you,” said he. 

Instead of blushing, Sophy’s creamy 
complexion grew a little whiter and her 
gray eyes shared in this blanching 
process. 

“Do you really mean that ?” she asked. 

“I do!” said Johnny, and held up his 
right hand. 

“Why?” Sophy asked. 

“For two reasons,” said Johnny. 
“First because I admire everything I’ve 
seen about you, and second because I 
rather like the idea of working in your 
father’s shipyard. But honesty com- 
pels me to say that it wouldn’t be much 
of a bargain for you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m really not very much of 
a fellow,” said Johnny. 
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“In what way ?” 

“Oh, not in any bad sort of way, but 
I’m just not remarkable. I’m mediocre 
All the same’—he met her eyes di- 
rectly, and smiled—‘“ ‘Johnny is willin’, 
I can’t say more than that.” 

Sophy leaned back with a sort of gasp, 
as if she had been holding her breath. 
Then she laughed. 

“Well, of all the outrageous proposals 
I’ve ever had in my life, that’s the 
limit!’ said she. 

“I’m not particularly interested in the 
others,” said Johnny frankly, “but I am 
in the answer to this one. What is it?” 
There isn’t any—yet,” said Sophy. 

“New England caution?” Johnny ob- 
served. 

“Perhaps,” admitted Sophy. “But I 
thought you said not very long ago that 
making love to me had become taboo.” 

Johnny sat suddenly upright, and 
stared at her with an astonishment 
which may have held a trace of mockery. 

“Making love to you!” he echoed 
“But, good heavens, I haven’t been 
making love to you! I’ve just been ask- 
ing you to marry me!” 

“T think I’m beginning to understand.” 
Sophy frowned. “Mrs, Olney was 
right. She told me that I’d meet a dif- 
ferent species of man while visiting here 
I suppose you're the society sort. It 
hasn’t reached Bath.” 

“I don’t know anything about Bath 
beaux,” said Johnny, “but if you like 
the cave-man stuff better, you’ve had a 
chance to look that over, too—through 
the telescope.” 

Sophy leaned back, and rested her 
bare, round elbows on the coaming. 

“Look here, Johnny van Dusen,” said 
she, “I can’t make you out quite yet, 
but I mean to before I leave this place.” 

“Well, that’s something gained,” said 
Johnny cheerfully, “because it might 
keep you with us a little longer.” 

“T suppose,” said Sophy, “that you 
think you’ve got me all card-indexed.” 
Johnny shook his head. 
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“No,” said he. “I’ve never yet been 
able to card-index any girl. The only 
person I’ve ever been able to card-index 
is myself—and after I did it 1 threw 
away the card.” 

“| shall have to do a little indexing, 
too,” said Sophy, and thereafter grew 
thoughtful. She scarcely spoke until 
they reached the landing, and looked up 
in some embarrassment to answer the 
waving of hands high above their heads. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Harper Olney, returning from 
the country club with her young guests, 
rang for Mogi to ask if Mr. van Dusen 
had arrived. 

“Yes, madame,” Mogi -answered. 
“He arrived safely after pleasant voy- 
age, which was interrupted by young 
lady in launch who had no gas.” And 
he gave a brief account of the episode. 

“Is Miss Milliken still in her room, and 
where is Mr. van Dusen?” asked Mrs. 
Olney. 

“Mr. van Dusen costume himself for 
bathing, madame,” Mogi replied, “and 
Miss Milliken, ditto. They meet on 
corner of veranda and engage in heated 
argument over which shall look through 
telescope. I have not observed this, but 
Sadie, the parlor maid, who is cleaning 
silver, tell me they behave with strange 
peculiarity. A moment later Mr. van 
Dusen run down the path with rapid 
swiftness. Miss Milliken follow, when 
both honorable guests jump over edge 
of cliff and slide down sand to bottom.” 

Mrs. Olney looked at her dis- 
tinguished butler with amazement. 

“\Vhat on earth are you talking about, 
Mogi?” she asked. 

“The occurrence is so describe me by 
Sadie, madame. Methinks it is a game 
of play, or perhaps they engage in a race 
or other field sport. Sadie run to edge 
of cliff and see them get into launch and 
proceed rapidly through water. Un- 
doubtedly they seek amusement.” 
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Not knowing precisely what to make 
of this unconventional behavior on the 
part of two young guests meeting for 
the first time, Mrs. Olney went out on 
the veranda. Her eye was caught by the 
returning launch about hajf a mile from 
the landing, and, looking in her turn 
through the telescope, she observed 
Sophy and Johnny, in their bathing 
suits, sitting on opposite *sides of the 
steering wheel, apparently engaged in 
earnest conversation. Though Mrs. 
Olney: had associated these two young 
people, she scarcely knew whether to be 
pleased or displeased at the speed with 
which they seemed to have established 
friendly relations. 

“Well, upon my word,” she mused, 
“Johnny hasn’t lost any time about it.” 
But the pretty matron was a good deal 
puzzled at the information imparted by 
her butler. She had found Sophy a 
charming girl, a little shy at first and 
later constrained almost to the point of 
stiffness. Mrs. Olney had 
not been distinctly pleased at Sophy’s 
declining to go with the others to the 
country club for tennis and tea, the 
girl’s plea of correspondence scarcely 
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seeming afequate, as there were a good 
many idle moments which might have 
been devoted to this duty, 

Mrs. Olney was fairly iiberal in her 
views of conduct for young people, but 
it struck her as odd, to say the least, that 
Sophy, who had impressed her as a 
rather Puritanical maiden, and Johnny, 
whose manners she knew to be beyond 
reproach, should have met so uncere- 
moniously, squabbled over the telescope, 
then romped off and slid down the cliff 
and gone for a launch ride, un- 
chaperoned, and in their bathing suits. 

Although childless, Mrs. Olney was 
a matronly woman of thirty-five. Her 
husband, whom she adored, was fifteen 
years her senior. He had been in love 


with her since her girlhood, and was 
still her lover. 
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born a Harper. Both represented the 
most finished type of America’s most 
exclusive society, less the fast, fashion- 
able set than the older and more con- 
servative. They were, in fact, rather 
old-fashioned about some things, but 
very kind and hospitable to those who 
observed their own code of social ethics. 
Johnny was rather a favorite of theirs, 
and Harper *Olney had planned better 
things for the son of his old friend and 
client than Johnny had any idea of: 
these amounting practically to a junior 
partnership in the firm, when Johnny 
should have gained the business experi- 
ence to warrant this position. 

As Mrs. Olney waited for the pair to 
come up her husband arrived from the 
country club in the trim little ‘car re- 
served for his own use when at home, 
He joined her on the veranda, and his 
wife told him of the remarkable in- 
formation imparted to her by Mogi. 

“You never can tell about these Maine 
girls,” laughed Olney. “They look as 
demure as the cat that’s just eaten the 
canary, but they don’t miss many tricks 
when it comes to a good-looking boy, and 
I guess Johnny isn’t always quite so 
Chesterfieldian as he might lead us to 
think. His dad was a plunger and a 
high roller. After all, this starts a bit 
the way you planned it, doesn’t it?” 

“T’d rather counted on starting it my- 
self,” confessed Mrs. Olney, “but they 
seem to have got ahead of me. Fancy 
their commencing to romp like that on 
first meeting, and with nobody at home.” 

“Well,” said Olney, “let’s hope they 
keep on romping home to the finish. It 
would be a jolly good thing for them 
both. He’s well born and well con- 
nected and only needs the quid pro quo 
to take the position he’s entitled to, and 
she’s pretty and well mannered and just 
out of Orono and an only daugher, and 
her dad’s got scads and scads of money. 
He’s carrying a pretty big account in the 
office just now. What are the rest of 
your young fry up to?” 
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“They’re going for a swim before 
dressing time.” She looked down to- 
ward the landing. “Why don’t those 
two come up ?” 

“Probably going for a swim them- 
selves,” said Olney, lighting a cigarette. 
“T say, Edna, when do you expect poor 
old Shelton’s daughter ?” 

The faintest of frowns drew its 
sketchy lines on Mrs. Olney’s seldom- 
ruffled forehead. 

“That’s the third time in a week 
you’ve asked when she: was coming,” 
she observed. “It’s not often you take 
such an active interest in my girls, Har- 
per.” 

Olney chuckled. 

“So the pretty lady is getting jell,” 
he teased.” “No fear so long as you 
keep on looking as decorative as you 
do now. but, really, I feel that I’ve 
never quite squared my debt to Shelton. 
He made me a lot of money out there 
in Tonopah.” 

“He made himself a lot, too, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, and I should have insisted on 
his salting it down, instead of letting 
him dump it into another hole. I've 
never felt quite right about it. I’d like 
to do something for his daughter, or, to 
put it more diplomatically,” he smiled, 
“T’d like to have you do something for 
his daughter.” 

“That’s better,” said his wife. “It 
shouldn’t be so hard, if she’s the raving 
beauty you describe.” 

“Did I go so far as that?” Olney 
asked, in his teasing voice. “Well, we 
sometimes slip a cog or two, but you 
ought to know by this time that my 
raving has become a monomania—what 
alienists might call an ‘insistent idea.’ ” 
He stepped to her shoulder and dropped 
a kiss on her bare, creamy neck, just 
beneath the ear, and was caught in the 
act by an adolescent crowd in bathing 
suits, which came scampering around 
the corner of the veranda. 

“Oh, come now, hostess,” called a 
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bronzed young man, “‘is that part of our 
sentimental education? Because if it is 
we'll all line up and practice the mo- 
tion.” He grabbed at a dark-haired 
girl, in a one-piece bathing suit 
“Hither, Amaryllis, 1 want to show you 
how it’s done!” 

“Clear out, all of you!” commanded 
Mrs. Olney, whose pretty face had 
turned quite pink. “You have no re- 
spect for age, no regard for virtue. If 
you still do that when you’ve been mar- 
ried twelve years, Dick, I shall feel that 
I have not lived in vain. Go down and 
get your suits wet and come up in time 
to dress for dinner.” 

They raced off to the steps, two of 
the men sliding down the nearly sheer 
sand cliffs, as Johnny and Sophy had 
+, this being in the nature of a fav- 
orite sport. When they had gone Mrs. 
Olney looked at her husband. 

“Is Mimi Shelton really as pretty as 

u describe?” she asked, 

“Well,” said Olney judicially, “for 
downright warm and glowing, seductive 
beauty, not of the classic, but of the vi- 
brant, sort, I don’t think I’ve ever seen 
but one girl who could beat her, and I 
had the sense to marry her.” 

“T’m rather about that,” 
served Mrs. Olney thoughtfully. 

“That I married her?” 

“T’ll reserve my decision on that, but 
I don’t want to introduce a girl who is 

pt to upset any of my arrangements 
ere. Dick and Daisy are practically 
engaged and, as you know, I am hopeful 
of Johnny and Sophy Milliken, because 
[ know the sort of girl Johnny most ad- 
mires, and Sophy is it. I don’t know 
Sophy very well, scarcely at all, in fact, 
but if Johnny once makes up his mind 
I have a lot of faith in his powers of 
perstiasion. Now it wouldn’t do at all 
f your 
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“I think,” said Olney, “that Johnny 
vould be about the first to appreciate 
it fact. 


th He’s got a pretty level head.” 
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“I thought so myself until a few 
minutes ago,” said Mrs. Olney, and 
again the shade of annoyance, which 
was scarcely a frown, ruffled features 
that, to the eye of many a connoisseur, 
were too flawless in their chiseling and 
placid in their repose, for that vibrant 
beauty: Olney had just described—but 
then no doubt he had seen them vibrate. 

They changed the subject, and were 
talking of other things when Johnny 
and Sophy appeared at the head of the 
steps. Sophy, with a smile and a nod, 
went on to her room, but Johnny came 
up on the veranda to make his saluta- 
tions 

“Well, Johnny,” said Mrs, Olney, 
‘you don’t seem to have lost any time 
in getting acquainted.” 

“Why, no, Mrs. Olney,” said Johnny 
innocently. “I thought as nobody was 
here I might as well go for a swim, and 
just then Miss Milliken came down with 
the same idea, so I introduced myself 
Wasn’t that all right?” 

“Of course. And then you decided 
to take a turn in the launch?” 

“Yes,” answered Johnny. “We 
thought we’d fool around a little till the 
rest of you came back. But we came up 
now because I’ve got to see if I brought 
everything. I packed in an 
hurry.” 

“How do you like Sophy Milliken?” 
asked Mrs. Olney, in spite of herself. 

“T think she’s a corker!” said Johnny 
boyishly. “I’ve proposed to her.” 

“You’ve—what?” cried Mrs. Olney 

“Proposed to her,” repeated Johnny. 

“Have you lost your mind, Johnny?” 

“Maybe,” said Johnny cheerfully. 
“There really wasn’t very much to lose 
She seemed to want me to tell her some- 
thing about myself, so I told her all 
knew. It didn’t take very long.” 

“Did she return the confidence ?” 

“Why, yes, to some extent,” said 
Johnny. “She seemed to think that | 
was something of a bluff, and she started 
to bluff back. So I up and called her.” 
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Mrs. Olney stared at him aghast, 
while her husband, a highly amused 
listener, chuckled. 

“Is this a case of love at first sight or 
mere philandering?’ demanded Mrs. 
Olney sternly 

“Well, you might call it opportunism,” 
said Johnny. “She's just the sort of 
girl | most admire, so when she gave me 
an opening, as you might say, I acted on 
it.” He looked at his hostess with an 
expression in which there was the 
faintest hint of mockery. “Besides, I 
gathered from your note that that was 
what you expected of me.” 

Olney burst into a laugh. 

“By gad, Johnny,” said he, “if you 
were as snappy a business man as you 
are a cavalier, I'd take you into the firm 


to-morrow !” 


“ 


“That's awfully good of you, Mr. 
Olney,” said Johnny, “but if I turn out 
to be as good a cavalier as you seem to 
think, I shan’t need to be taken into the 
firm, for Mr. Milliken might give me a 


job handing rivets. 

“Now, Johnny van Dusen’—Mrs. Ol- 
ney looked at him suspiciously—“how 
much of this is nonsense and how much 
is really serious? Do you mean to tell 
me that you've actually proposed to 
Sophy Milliken ?” 


‘air hostess,” said Johnny, ‘I’ve ju t 


had the honor to tell you so. If you feel 
there may be something phony about it, 
you may ask her.” 

Mrs. Olney stared at him with an ex- 
pression which was not entirely devoid 


of admiration. She fe 


It a little as might 
the inventor of a perpetual-motion ma 
chine if, on its completion, the apparatus 
designed merely to keep going forever 
had gone its inventor one better and 
started itself 

“What did she say ?” 


“She said she’d take the matter under 


consideration,” Johnny answered, “‘and 
if she thought well of it, after due ex- 
amination, she’d forward it to her 


father for indorsement. I could 


scarcely ask more than that,” he added 
modestly, 

“But you hardly know each other,” 
protested Mrs. Olney. 

“Maybe that’s the reason she con- 
sented to consider it at all,” Johnny sug- 
gested 

“And how about you?” 

“Well,” said Johnny slowly, “so far as 
I’m concerned, let's call it love at first 
sight.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Mrs. Olney dryly 

“Of course you're talking more or less 
rot,’ Olney cut in, “but what's actually 
the idea? Has Sophy found you so 
much to her taste after an hour’s ac- 
quaintance that she is willing to consider 
your proposition seriously ?” 

“It’s not that, sir,” Johnny answered. 
“Tt was more in the nature of an argu- 
ment, followed by a bet.” 

Olney nodded 

“People often let themselves in rashly 
by backing an argument with a bet,” he 
said, and then, “What was the bet?” 

“Well,” replied Johnny, “she didn’t 
believe that I had the innards to serve 
four years’ apprenticeship in a shipyard 
if at the end of that time I could marry 
the girl of my choice.” 

“Do you think you could?” 
Mrs. Olney, . 

‘IT know | could,” Johnny answered 
“With all due respect to my boss, I'd 


rather handle tools in the open air than 


asked 


tape in the office.” 
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“Sophy does,’ Johnny answered 
promptly. “She’s just the sort of girl 
I’ve always thought I[’d want to marry. 
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And,” he ddded naively, “I’ve got a sort 
of a hunch that if her father thought I 
was really trying to make good, that sen- 
tence of four years of hard labor might 
be commuted a bit.” 

Olney burst into a laugh. 

“You'll get on, Johnny,” said he. “But 
take my advice and don’t let go with 
one hand until you’ve got a good grip 
with the other.” 

Mrs. Olney puckered her pretty lips. 

“Well,” said she, “if this is really a 
serious business 1 suppose | ought to 
feel pleased. However, I'll have to re- 
serve my decision a little. 1 don’t quite 
know what to think about two of my 
young guests who meet for the first time 
in their bathing suits during my absence, 
and slide down the cliff, and then go off 
for a joy ride in the launch.” 

Johnny flushed a little. 

“Please don’t blame Miss Milliken, 
Mrs. Olney,” he begged. “I started it 
all because I took it for granted that 
the mere fact of our being your guests 
was introduction enough.” 

“So it would have been, if you’d been 
clothed and in your right minds,” said 
Mrs. Olney. “But you must admit, 
Johnny, that to meet as you did, and 
then start in to squabble and romp is 
scarcely—well, let’s say conventional.” 

“It wasn’t very dignified,” he ad- 
mitted, 

“Call it a sudden attack of midsum- 
mer madness,” Olney suggested good- 
iaturedly. “Johnny was just introduc- 
ing her to one of our outdoor sports. 
They were doing dares like two 
children.” 

“But they’re not two children,” ob- 
jected Mrs. Olney, “and doing dares is 
a dangerous business.” 

“Not with me,” said Johnny. 

“Very well,” said Mrs, Olney, “I'll 
forgive you this time, since it seems to 
have led to an honest understanding.” 

“It’s hardly that,” returned Johnny. 
“She’s reserved her decision about the 
understanding.” 


“Then perhaps I'd better reserve mine 
about the pardon, and put you on pro- 
bation,” said Mrs. Olney, glancing to- 
ward the steps. “Now run along and 
dress.” 

Johnny saluted and turned away. At 
the top of the steps he looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“Who's been tattling, anyhow?” he 
asked. 

“Sadie saw you from the pantry, and 
thought you’d both gone crazy with 
the heat,” explained Mrs. Olney. 

“Is Sadie Belgian?” Johnny asked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Olney. “Why?” 

“Because she seems to be so handy at 
embroidering,’ observed Johnny curtly, 
and continued on his way. 


CHAPTER V. 


Johnny thought that, all things con- 
sidered, he had got out of the scrape 
rather well. Lut there was one feature 
of it which bothered him. While not 
worrying about what Mrs. Olney might 
think of his part of the performance— 
she had told frankly enough— 
Johnny was not quite sure what opinion 
of Sophy’s behavior she might have 
chosen to reserve. 

Johnny began to wonder if, in all 
fairness to Sophy, he should tell Mrs. 
Olney the whole story: about his assist- 
ance to Mimi and how,.while he was 
looking through the telescope, Sophy 
had come out and observed his agitation, 
and what they had seen, and their hur- 
ried haste, as Mogi would say, to the 
rescue of the girl. 

But to do this would be to throw a 
cloud over a strange young girl who 
was coming to visit the Olneys for the 
first time. Johnny reflected that he 
might tell a part of the story without 
revealing the identity of the girl. If he 
did this he would remove any disap- 
proval which Mrs. Olney might feel for 
Sophy’s conduct. But Johnny felt that 
the affair would be considerably dis- 
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cussed, and that Mimi, hearing of it 
when she came, might be led through 
pride to admit that she was the central 
figure of the episode. [or some reason 
she had impressed Johnny as the sort 
of girl who would do this. Both she 
and Sophy were proud and open-na- 
tured, Johnny thought, and not the kind 
to hold back anything which they might 
feel was of a character to affect Mrs. 
Olney’s opinion of them. 

It occurred to Johnny then that as 
Mimi was coming the following day, 
Mogi would recognize her and might say 
something about their encounter. 
Johnny had conceived a very high 
opinion of Mogi, whom he correctly 
judged to be a gentleman, so he decided 
to ask the Japanese not to mention the 
incident of their run from the steam- 
boat landing. He pressed the bell. It 
was answered by Mr, Olney’s valet, and 
Johnny requested the man to send Mogi 
to him. 

Mogi entered presently, his Oriental 
face giving no hint of the impatience 
which he may have felt at having been 
summoned at a time when he was busy 
with floral decorations for the dinner 
table, a detail which, with the Japanese, 
is a recognized, distinctive art. 

“T say, Mogi,” Johnny began abruptly, 
“have you said anything to Mrs. Olney 
about our helping the young lady in the 
launch ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Mogi answered, without 
the slightest hesitation. “She ask me 
when she come if you have recently ar- 
rive, and I answer in affirmative and re- 
late incident of journey.” 

“I’m sorry you did that,” said Johnny, 
“because I’ve learned that this young 
lady is expected here to-morrow for a 
visit.” 

Mogi showed none of the surprise 
which this information might have been 
expected to produce. 

“When I went out on the veranda on 
the way .to take my swim,” continued 
Johnny, “I looked through the telescope 
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and discovered that she was in trouble 
again, so Miss MilMken and I hurried 
to the launch and went to help her. She 
told us that she was coming here to- 
morrow.” 

Mogi’s expression did not change 
from its polite attention, but his acute 
mind had evidently seized upon the truth 
of the matter, for he asked: 

“Have that worthless character cause 
her unpleasant annoyance, sir?” 

“He might have done so,” said Johnny, 
instinctively upon his guard with this 
subtle intelligence, “but he saw us com- 
ing, and beat it.” 

Mogi nodded. 

“It was happily fortunate that you 
look through telescope, sir,” he ob- 
served. 

“It was,” agreed Johnny. “But it 
now occurs to me that Mrs. Olney might 
think it strange that this young lady, 
who is to be her guest, should have 
placed herself in a position to be thus 
annoyed, so | am going to ask you not 
to say anything about her identity.” 

Mogi gave his little bow. 

“That is fully understood and agreed 
upon, sir,” said he. “You may count on 
me to remain discreetly silent, sir.” 

“Thanks, Mogi,” said Johnny, “that 
is all I wanted to say.” 

Mogi ducked again, then seemed to 
hesitate. Johnny looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Of course,” he went on quickly, “it’s 
no particular secret, nor is it of any great 
importance. It’s not the fault of a 
young lady if some cad annoys her. But 
all the same it seems to me the less said 
the better.” 

“You are correctly right, sir,” Mogi 
assured him, “but | am sorry I did not 
know about this before Mrs. Olney ques- 
tion me. She desire to know where are 
honorable guests and I respectfully re- 
ply that Sadie inform me she have ob- 
served them at telescope, followed by 
quickly rapid sliding down of bank and 
departure in launch.” 
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“Oh!” said Johnny. “So that’s where 
Mrs. Olney got it.” 

Mogi looked concerned. He had con- 
ceived a strong esteem for Johnny. 

“I deeply regret unfortunate indiscre- 
tion, sir,” said he. “But it make but lit- 
tle difference since, if I have not tell her, 
Sadie is sure to describe event with 
gross exaggeration.” 

“I rather fancy Sadie has done so,” 
said Johnny dryly. “However, it doesn’t 
matter, Mogi. The main thing is that 
this young lady, whom we assisted and 
whose name is Miss Shelton, should not 
be misunderstood.” 

“Precisely, sir,” said Mogi. “As I 
say before, you may count on my silent 
speechlessness.” And after another 
luck and smile he returned to arrange 
a centerpiece of tiger lilies in a design 
symbolic of loving welcome. 

But Johnny was not yet content with 
the situation, and what Mogi had told 
him caused fresh disturbance, since the 
parlor maid had witnessed the peculiar 
maneuvers of Sophy and himself with- 
out being able to guess even faintly at 
their cause. It was pretty certain, 
Johnny thought, that Mrs, Olney must 
have got a very highly colored descrip- 
tion, especially of their scuffle at the 
telescope when they had squabbled as to 
who should be the next to look. He 
remembered that the pantry was built 
out in such a fashion that its windows 
commanded a view of this corner of the 
porch, and he could easily imagine how 
highly entertained the gossipy maid 
must have been at the sight of a man and 
a girl in bathing suits engaged in a 

crimmage. 

He therefore decided that in all jus- 
tice to Sophy he should tell her of the 
tattling and let her decide what ought 
io be done about it. Sophy owed noth- 
ing to Mimi. The obligation was en- 
tirely on the other side. If Sophy chose 
to tell Mrs. Olney just what had hap- 
pened, that was Sophy’s affair. No 
doubt Mimi herself could furnish a per- 
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fectly good explanation of her persecu- 
tion, and one that might arouse more 
sympathy than censure. At any rate, 
Johnny could see no just reason why 
Sophy should be the scapegoat of the 
other girl’s unfortunate adventure. 

Mrs. Olney was giving a dinner fol- 
lowed by a dance that night, at both of 
which functions Johnny was wont to 
shine far more brilliantly than at his 
desk, where the discharge of his duties, 
though sound and steady, could never be 
described as brilliant. It had always 
seemed to Johnny that on entering the 
office he put on another personality, one 
that was dull and dogged and contained, 
a sort of faithful and painstaking per- 
sistency, like a good pack mule, or an 
old, highly esteemed, and poorly paid 
clerk. The office actually aged him— 
while he was there. He was really de- 
voted to Mr. Olney and glad to see him 
making money, but for all of his loyalty 
he found himself unable to stir up any 
special exultation over his job. 

A nature more roughly hewn and with 
greater initiative would have thrown 
aside the job and gone out to look for 
one adjusted to it. But Johnny had not 
done so for the excellent reason that 
while the position itself might not 
have been attuned to his individual 
temperament, all immediately outside it 
was. His tastes were fastidious. He 
was a New Yorker born and bred, and 
he loved the crash and roar of the dyna- 
mic forces of the great city, and loved, 
in contrast, the moments of sylvan re- 
pose in its suburbs, always provided that 
these moments could be spent in the 
society of others of his kind. But the 
one thing which, up to this time, he had 
not discovered about himself, was an 
inherited passion for construction of a 
mechanical and his talk with 
Sophy seemed to have awakened these 
dormant instincts. 

His ancestors had been builders and, 
without knowing it, Johnny was a 
builder, too. He was rather like a 


sort; 
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beaver born in a zoo which pathetically 
attacks the nearest stump, with some 
vague, nebulous desire to dam the little 
stream trickling through its cage. 

Rather to his surprise—until he 
stopped to think for a moment—Johnny 
found himself placed at the other end 
of the table from Sophy. He accepted 
the dispensation cheerfully, because he 
had quite a lot to say to Sophy later and 
he thought it just as well that she 
should not get tired of the sound of the 
voice until the time came for saying 
something of actual importance. So he 
made himself as agreeable as possible to 
a sort of professional society girl, no 
longer in the first flush of her youth, 
whom he had known more or less from 
boyhood. 

His chance to talk alone with Sophy 
did not come until a good deal later in 
the evening, when, at the end of a dance, 
he murmured in her ear: 

“There’s something | want to tell you, 
Can't we do a fade-out, and drift into 
the closing diaphragm of the Japanese 
garden f 

“Is it anything important?” Sophy 
asked. 

“Not for me,” Johnny answered, “but 
you might consider it of some impot 
tance to yourself.” 

“All right,” returned Sophy shortly, 
for the tide of her interest in Johnny 
appt ared to have ebbed during the eve- 
ning. 

Johnny piloted their course to the Jap- 
anese house, but, as this was tenanted, 
he led her to a stone bench in the shadow 

f the dwarf cedars from which the 
place took its name. 

“If it’s what we were talking about 
this afternoon -” Sophy began, bu 
Johnny interrupted her. 

“It’s not. It’s about what we did this 
afternoon.” 

Sophy’s interest awakened with a 
start, 

“Well, what about it?” she demanded. 

“A flannel-mouthed parlor maid, 


cleaning silver in the pantry, saw us 
when we were scrapping over whose 
turn it was to look through the tele 
scope. She also saw us slide down the 
cliff, and tear out in the launch, and 
well, Mrs. Olney heard all about it and 
she has asked me about it.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T told her it was quite true that we 
had done so, but I didn’t tell her the 
reason.” 

“Why not?” Sophy asked. 

“I thought it might prejudice her 
against Mimi Shelton.” 

“IT suppose,” observed Sophy, “tha 
Mrs. Olney has led what you might cal 
‘a very sheltered life ?’ 

Johnny, considerably surprised, pon- 
dered over this new idea of Mrs, Olney. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted. “But | 
don’t believe that Mrs, Olney would care 
to call it precisely that. She’s traveled a 
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lot, and met a good many people of all 
sorts, and seen life in quite a number of 
its side lights.” 

“*Side lights’ is right,” said Sophy. 
“She’s seen it the way you see it in a 
theater. I*rom an orchestra seat. She's 
never personally been up against any- 
thing or anybody raw, so she probably 
would be prejudiced against Mimi Shel- 
ton if she knew of her adventure th 
morning. Mrs, Olney would reason, 
from her sheltered point of view, th 
such a thing does not happen to a girl 
who is careful about herself. You were 
right to say nothing about it.” 

Johnny experienced another 
surprise. It had seemed to 
Sophy’s obvious answer to his statement 
that he desired to shield Mimi Shelton 
would have been: “You don’t seem 
to mind if it prejudices Mrs. Olney 
against me.” He had expected such a 
reply and was prepared to answer it by 
saying: “But I think your claim on Mrs, 
OlInev’s good opinion comes first, and 
that’s the reason 1l’m telling you this 
now 


ut as che case stood it did not appear 
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to have entered Sophy’s head that Mrs. 
Olney might be disposed to criticize her 
conduct. She-seemed rather to 
resent the idea that a woman as safely 
entrenched socially as their hostess 
should see fit to pass judgment at all 
on a young and pretty girl, one who, 
moreover, Was as unprotected as Mimi 
Shelton appeared to be. There was a 
hard, metallic little ring in Sophy’s voice 
and if it had been somewhat lighter 
Johnny might have seen a similar hard- 
ness in her gray eyes. It was not en- 
tirely dark where they were sitting be- 
cause of the reflected glow from the 
brilliantly lighted house and the large 
Japanese lanterns which festooned the 
rim of the veranda and the high torii— 
a genuine one brought from Japan—at 
the entrance to the Japanese garden. 

In this mellow glare the dazzlingly 
white skin of Sophy’s bare arms and 
throat and shoulders seemed to transmit 
a luminosity from within. There are 
some complexions which seem to have 
prismatic or radioactive properties, just 
as there are other skins, which, though 
perfect of texture, and fair, are matte, 
and hold back the light in themselves. 
Johnny had been impressed from the 
first by this singular glow which seemed 
to come from Sophy’s face and arms, 
though her face had that delicate pink 
flush which is the gift of the sea fog and 
damp, fresh air of the Maine coast. 

He wondered a little now at the icy 
tone in her voice when speaking of Mrs, 

ney, and he was inclined to resent it.. 

“\What you say about Mrs. Olney’s 
having led a sheltered life is perfectly 
true, though I’ve never thought of it in 
just that way before. I suppose she was 
always closely guarded in her girlhood, 
nd later by her husband. He never 
leaves her, even for a week. If he goes 
on a business trip, he takes her with 
him, which is easy enough for married 
people without children. Their life 
seems to have been one _ protracted 
honeymoon, and, after all, there’s prob- 


own 


39 


ably no such shelter for a woman as the 
arms of a husband who is in love with 
her and with whom she is in love—but 
you can’t blame her for that.” 

“I don’t,” said Sophy. “I envy her. 
She’s got what every girl and woman 
wants, but since she’s got it I blame her 
for passing judgment on a girl who's 
never had it at all, or, for that matter, 
even the shelter of a mother’s arms, 
since she was very little—like myself, 
and probably Mimi Shelton. Fathers 
can’t manage it, no matter how much 
they love their daughters. Things are 
bound to happen to pretty girls who, 
untutored, have to play their own game 
with men.” 

“From the way you speak,” said 
Johnny, “one might think that you'd 
been through something of the sort 
yourself.” 

It appeared to be a day of surprises 
for Johnny. Sophy turned her shapely 
head, and looked him squarely in the 
eyes. 

“| have,” she answered. 
long ago a 


“Not so very 
rough lumberjack 
grabbed me in his arms, in a lonely place, 
and kissed me. I don’t know what 
might have happened if my collie hadn't 
fastened his teeth into the man’s leg. 
And it was my fault, too.” 

“What did you do?” Johnny asked, 

“About what Mimi did to-day. I tore 
away from him and ran for my canoe. 
Then | got into it and shoved off into 
the lake and cursed him, as dad would 
say, from hell to the North Pole. It 
must have had some effect, because the 
following winter a tree fell on him an:l 
broke his back.” 

Johnny was rather startled at this 
narrative, less at what had actually oc- 
curred than at something in Sophy’s 
way of telling it. 

“If anything of that sort had ever 
happened Mrs. Olney,” Sophy continued 
more evenly, “she might not be so ready 
to look askance at a girl because a man 
had threatened her.” 


big 
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“But we don’t know that she would,” 
protested Johnny. “She must be quite 
aware that there are a good many rough- 
necks running around loose and that 
there is a sort of leaning toward this 
cave-man stuff just now. It seems to be 
a popular idea that when all else fails 


it’s the only thing to do.’ 

“Did you ever do it?’ Sophy asked. 

“No,” Johnny answered, and added 
lightly. “We all have our technique and 
that doesn’t happen to be mine.” 

“I should imagine not,” said Sophy. 
“You depend upon your wit and charm 
and a sort of way you have for getting 
friendly on short acquaintance. I should 
say that your method was really the 
more dangerous.” 

“It might be if I were dangerous my- 
self,” returned Johnny a little shortly. 
“But I’m in no position to make love to 
girls.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Sophy. “Mrs. 
Olney told me a good deal about you 
She said that when your family fortune 
went to smash you cheerfully started 
vo work, and that she'd never heard a 
whimper out of you. That’s enough to 
give you a good start with any sensible 
girl. Did you tell her of our conversa- 
tion in the launch?” 

“IT told her that you didn’t seem to 
think I had the perseverance to work 
four years at an overall job, even if it 
would get me the girl | wanted, and 
that I'd offered to call it a bet. But 
that’s not what I wanted to talk to you 
about just now. While I was dressing, 
I thought over what happened this aft- 
ernoon and how it must have sounded 
to Mrs. Olney, and I made up my mind 
that it was only fair to you to tell her 
all about it. So I’m going to.” 

Sophy turned to him quickly, 

“Don't do anything of the sort!” she 
exclaimed in an imperative voice. “I 
strictly forbid you to.” 

“But she ought to know,” Johnny 
protested. “After all, we don’t owe any- 
thing to Mimi Shelton, and she owes us 





quite a lot. It really must seem rather 
odd to Mrs. Olney for us to have met 
in our bathing suits, with everybody 
away from home, and started right in to 
romp and then gone off in the launch.” 

“If you're thinking of yourself,” said 
Sophy, “you can do just as you like. 
But if you’re thinking of me, I’m here 
to say that I don’t care a darn what 
Mrs. Olney thinks! I’m not under any 
particular obligation to her. We saw 
it off pretty even, as dad would say, 
He’s got a big account in Mr. Olney’s 
office, as you very likely know.” 

“I didn’t know it,” Johnny answered. 
Then suddenly a light dawned upon him, 
“Why, that must be the J. P. M. ac- 
count,”’ said he. 

“Those are dad’s initials,” Sophy told 
him. “I suppose you thought it might 
be a side line of Morgan's?” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “on the Street 
those particular initials have only one 
association, just like G. O. P., or G. A. 
R., or A. E. F.” 

He reflected for a moment on this 
bit of news. If J. P. M. really stood 
for Josiah P. Milliken, then two facts 
became immediately apparent; the first 
that this girl’s father, whom Johnny had 
so cheerfully proposed to acquire as 
future “boss” and father-in-law, was a 
very rich man; and the second that 
Sophy might be right in assuming that 
her invitation to the house party was 
rather more than a mere disinterested 
and kindly desire on the part of Mrs. 
Olney to assist in her social promotion. 
Johnny felt suddenly abashed. He had 
thought of Mr. Milliken as merely a 
prosperous lumber merchant and ship- 
builder, who, if any obligation existed, 
was under one to Mr. Olney for the 
commission to build his yacht. But 
Sophy’s information now caused the 
ruddy glare from the lampions to be 
reflected crimsonly from Johnny’s face. 

“If I’d known that,” he muttered, “I 
wouldn’t have been so fresh this after- 
noon,” 
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“I don’t think you were fresh,” said 
Sophy. “It seems to me I asked for it. 
There wasn’t much else for you to say.” 

‘That’s mighty nice of you,” said 
Johnny. 

“Do you want to take it back?” asked 
Sc phy. 

“No,” replied Johnny, “I don’t. Any- 
how, you didn’t commit yourself to any- 
hing. You were merely amusing your- 
self by getting a rise out of me, and 
that’s precisely what I’m here for,” he 
added, a little bitterly. 

“Well, then, let’s stand pat on it,” said 
Sophy. “As I understand it, you pro- 
posed to me, and offered to work four 
years in the shipyard- 7 

“Handing rivets,” Johnny interrupted. 

“Handing rivets to start with until 
you can qualify for pounding them,” 
continued Sophy. “But | haven’t agreed 
to anything so far.” 

“That's right,” said Johnny. 

“What do you suppose Mr. Olney 
would say to that?” Sophy asked. 

“He’s already said it. He told me 





he’d prefer it himself to a stuffy office 
job, provided it promised to pay as much 
in the end as my present job.” 

“How pay?” asked Sophy. “By mar- 
rying the business ?” 

“That wasn’t my idea,” returned 
Johnny, “and I don’t think it was his. 
We were looking at it from the purely 
business point of view. By my working 
up to a good position, I mean.” 

“Well, that might be managed in 
time,” said Sophy. “Anyhow, it’s a bet- 
ter bet than my end of it. Now, let’s 
go and dance or Mrs. Olney will begin 
to think she’s pulled it off already.” She 
rose, then turned and looked at Johnny 
“And mind you, Johnny van Dusen,” 
said she, “you’re not to say a word about 
the reason for our frolic. 1 don’t know 
just why, but there’s something about 
Mimi Shelton that’s sort of got under 
my ribs. I feel sorry for that girl and 
I want to see her get a fair deal. Maybe 
it’s because I went through something 
of that sort myself,” she added indif- 
ferently. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| ADAME LI, the wife of the 


President of China, demands, it is said, 
an allowance of fifty thousand dollars a year for the purchase of—perfumes. 


ut whether the modest demand is granted or not is another story, which is not 


divulged. 
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N American poetess, Constance Lounsberry, in collaboration with a leading 
French dramatic critic, Monsieur Noziere, recently adapted for the stage 


Oscar Wilde’s famous story “Dorian Gray.” 


presented at a French theater. 


The adaptation was afterward 
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HEN laws relating to wooing were stricter than they are now in New Eng- 


land, a peculiar device called the 


was a sort of speaking tube 


courting stick” came into being. This 


a hollow cane about six feet long amd an inch in 


diameter, with an enlargement at each end for both speaking and hearing. 
It can be readily imagined how useful such a device must have been to 
the New England beau who must, perforce, woo his lady fair under the watch- 


ful eyes and keen ears of her parents. 


The helpful cane, one end of which he 


retained, the other end being held by the girl, enabled him to “murmur sweet 


> 


nothings’ 
of her parents. 





in the damsel’s ear without incurring the disapproval, or the mockery, 
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I1.—THE HOUSE WITH 


To girl took the yellow envelope 
from the salver, slit it with a 
word of apology. Long after 

the maid had retreated she stood statue- 

still by the window, framed in the west- 
ering light, with the brief, unpunctuated 
message taut in her hands. 

“No bad news, I hope,” proffered 
Amy Wallach comfortably, from her 
seat behind the tea table. 

Her shrewd, pale eyes, which seemed 
out of place in the round fleshiness of 
her face, rested upon her young guest, 
appreciating the subtle grace, the pale, 
distinctive beauty of her, drawn there 
with a golden brush. Mrs. Wallach had 
an eye for values of all sorts. 

“No. Not bad news.” Drusilla Car- 
stairs shrugged, with a lift of her brows, 
then resumed her chair by the small 
grate fire. Her mobile mouth was half 
amused, half troubled. “It’s from 
Lorry, about some investments we've 
made. He needs some money to cover 
them,” 

Mrs. Wallach’s button of a mouth 
formed a sympathetic “o” above her 
pendulous chin, but her plump, beringed 
hands patted a black-satin lap in a way 
that suggested some gratification of 
hidden source. Her pale eyes wer 
speculative as she handed Drusilla a 
perfect cup of tea. 

“It does seem unwise of you two to 
have gone in for playing the market 


The Plunderers 


By Winston Bouve 
Author of “Midas* Daughter,” 
“The Left Hand of Luck,” ete. 
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THE PURPLE PANES 
with what little you had left, after that 
disastrous mismanagement of Mr. 
Meade’s. | can’t help it if he was your 
fiancé, Drusilla, he must have known 
what he was doing with your money, if 
what your father said of him was true: 
that he knew more about investments 
than any man in San Francisco. And 
then, his suicide was a_ confession, 
surely !” 

Drusilla stroked the silver Persian 
that settled amiably upon her knee. 

“Let’s not talk of it, please,” she 
begged tremulously “These last in- 
vestments of Lorry’s aren’t as scatter- 
brained as they look, you know ; he’s 
with Wharton Griggs in New York, 
and that’s an absolutely sound concern. 
What he buys through them is safe 
enough.” 

She didn’t add how he had happened 
to risk buying anything, reputedly safe 
or otherwise, in the present depleted 
state of their finances. It had nothing 
whatever to do with his connection with 
Griggs, but with certain information her 
late flance’s confidential secretary had 
given her, after the broker’s death. And 

as sure as was reasonably pos- 
if they could just hold on, 
their money would come out doubled. 

It was beastly to be short, all the time; 
she hadn’t got accustomed to remem 
bering that she couldn’t afford things. 
\nd she was far too lenient with her- 
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self. Somehow, she got the things she 
wanted. Accepting Mrs. Wallach’s in- 
sistent invitation to visit her in her 
Boston home had proved an expenditure 
in itself. She had needed a dinner dress, 
a wrap. And now Lorry needed cash. 

Mrs. Wallach was leaning forward, 
watching her intently. 

“But you are embarrassed financially 
—for the moment ?” 

“I’m always short these days!” 
laughed it away. 
able 


Dru 
She felt uncomfort- 
Was her hostess going to proffer 
aloan? She didn’t want that. 

“Then my proposition may not seem 
mad to you, Drusilla. I’m a miserable 
woman, thwarted, frustrated. My life 
revolves around my boy, and to see him 
wasting his substance——” 

Her pudgy hands achieved a tragic 
dignity as they closed on the table edge. 
Drusilla followed her gaze, that was 
drawn to a heavily framed photograph 
ff a boy in his early twenties. He 
smiled pleasantly at them from the book- 
case, a nice smile, if somewhat char- 
acterless; the trouble with the photo- 
graph was that you knew it was a perfect 
replica of the original. There was no 
more subtlety, or force, in Harold, or in 
Harold’s latest picture, than there was 
in a haberdashery advertisement. 

“He’s a dear boy,” she told his mother, 
‘And aren’t you exaggerating his pec- 
cadillos? All boys run wild for a time, 
forgive me—he’s never known re- 
straint, has he?” 

His mother smiled. 

“You don’t know Harry; he is hope- 
lessly self-willed. My fault, I suppose, 
but that isn’t the point. Drusilla, I’m 
not exaggerating when I tell you that he 
is imperiling his whole future. He’s in- 
volved—terribly involved, I’m afraid— 
with a woman I believe to be unscrupu- 
lous, vile!” 


and 


Her foot, absurdly small to carry her 
bulk, tapped the floor in a hysterical 
staccato. She was in the throes of very 
real emotion, 


“ 


But what can I do?” murmured the 
girl. 

Mrs. Wallach bent forward, took 
Drusilla’s passive left hand between her 
own. 

“Marry him!” she said simply. 

Drusilla sprang up. The older 
woman quelled her flushed expostula- 
tions. 

“You could, I know. He’s frightfully 
susceptible, Dru. And. you’ve charmed 
him in the week you’ve been here. He’s 
not been here much himself, of course 
—because of that woman! But he ad- 
mires you enormously. What man 
v@puldn’t?) And I would make it worth 
while to you. I’d make you a handsome 
settlement the day you married him!” 

“Please!” Drusilla whirled about, 
trying to quench an unreasonable anger. 
It was bad enough to be penniless, with- 
out having offers of this sort made her? 
“But why should you choose me? Apart 
from knowing how badly I need a daz- 
zling offer!” 

“Because you are clever, resourceful ; 
young as you are you have character! 
You've crested your 
markably, Drusilla. 
penniless, 


misfortunes re- 
Another girl, left 
cheated by the man who 
should have protected her against every- 
thing, would have gone under; married 
the first man who could take care of 
her.” 


“Which you’re suggesting that I do 
ss . 7 


now!” said Dru. 

“No. I'm his mother; I’d like to think 
that, but I can’t. Instead, I’m asking 
you to take care of him.” 

Drusilla drew a deep breath. Her 
lovely eyes, black-lashed and hued like 
the sea, gleamed with thought. 

“Who is the harpy?” she asked, chin 
in hand. ‘‘Does she live here?” 

Mrs. Wallach settled herself to tell 
the story. 

“It’s all very queer. She—this 
woman, who calls herself Dora Taite— 
is from the West. Denver, I believe. 
She has a husband, who isn’t often in 
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evidence. But they came here together 
early in the fall and leased Freda Ball’s 
lovely old Street. 
Freda was at school with your mother 
and me. You must know her one of 
these days. She’s very sweet and dear, 
but she has the acumen of a rabbit! Let 
these Taites have her house without any 
but the most meager references ; move in 
among her priceless old things!” 

Mrs. Wallach snorted delicately. 

“And all because she was hurrying 
off to Europe and liked the Taite 
woman’s looks! Well, they moved in, 
and Mrs. Taite had the impertinence to 
call here one afternoon—used one of my 
pet charities as a wedge! She’s clever, 
l’li say that for her! She’s done the 
same thing elsewhere, I hear on all sides. 
It’s the men she’s after, and she gets 
them, with her big eyes and blond hair. 
A handsome hussy, with a real figure” 
—Mrs. Wallach smoothed her tight satin 
casement complacently—‘“not unlike my 
own, once upon a time, that she drapes 
like a screen siren. Such clothes, in 
Boston! But never mind her clothes. 
It’s the rest that troubles me. She en 
tertains; has late suppers which women 
avoid and men flock to, after other peo- 
ple’s parties come to a decent end ; stage 
people of sorts give them a bohemian 
flavor, and there’s always plenty to 
drink. Her guests amuse themselves as 
they like, I gather.” 

“Perfect murmured Dru 
softly, amusement twitching at her lips. 

“You aren’t taking me seriously!” 
protested Mrs. Wallach. “It doesn’t 
sound like much, I know, but it is. 
Rumor’s afloat, vague, elusive, but there! 
Men 
speak of F'reda’s dear home as ‘the house 
of the purple panes.” But they don’t say 
much. There’s something rotten in 
Denmark !” 

“And you think Harry’s in her net?” 

“He’s wild about her, pro tem. But 
you, Drusilla e 

Dru jumped up. 


house on Beacon 


hi ystess a 


smile when she’s mentioned, and 


“She’s out to fleece him, of course 
Plunder!” Her curled lip, her unyield- 
ing brows, gave her beauty an impla- 
cable, chilly cast. “Has she gotten any 
money, any gifts from him so far?” 

“TI don’t know. But I do know that 
he is hard up, in spite of his most gen- 
erous allowance. 1 learned that by ac- 
cident. But let her have what she can 
get out of him that way. I’m afraid of 
something else. Dru, her husband is a 
dreadful creature, and they’re said to be 
on the worst terms. Supposing she gets 
rid of him, takes my boy!” 

Two flights down a door opened and 
shut sharply. Harold always slammed 
doors. Dru knelt in a_ high-backed 
chair, and faced her companion across 
the carved top. 

“You've tempted me,” she said. “i 
do need money—dreadfully, and I'm 
clever enough about people and situa- 
tions to handle this one, perhaps. But 
[ can’t marry Harold, for a price. In 
stead, I'll keep her from marrying him 
for a much smaller price, if I 
Would it be worth it?” 
to wait for an answer, smiled rather 
grimly, and went on. “He’s taking me 
to her house to-night, after the theater. 
If she’s what you think— She broke 
off abruptly. “Here he is! 

When young Wallach entered his 
mother’s sitting room his mother’s guest 
was posing in a big chair with the Per- 
sian. 
person, 


can. 
She didn’t have 


” 


A charming and decorative young 


Drusilla; but he was rather 
sulky at having her hurled at him eter- 
nally. And he wasn’t in the mood to 
flirt with any girl, at the moment. He 
didn’t want to join them, and sit talking 
interminably. He wanted to get up and 
go out, face in solitude the thing that 
had happened to him. Instead, his 
mother kept him there until he had just 
time to dress for dinner. 

Afterwards he had to take Drusilla to 
a mystery play, and for more than two 
hours he sat in the plush confines of his 
orchestra seat, fretful, impatient for the 
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‘lodrama to end. Drusilla, gay as to 
od and gown, sensed his reaction. 
mething was wrong. It wasn’t usual 
him to forego any feminine divertise- 
nt. A squire of dames, Harold. 

She was vastly curious, and a little 
excited, tooy as Mrs. Wallach’s limou- 
sine deposited them before a house of 
pale brick. It was a plain house of 
Colonial design, with fluted pillars flank- 
ing the door, and an air of stately aloof- 
ness from its neighbors. Yet it sug- 
gested gayety, too. The curtains were 
drawn in close, damask folds, but 
through them lights shone—not the 
warm, yellow light that glowed in other 
windows along the hill, but suffused 
light, oddly hued with mystery, tinted 
by the amethystine panes in the win- 
dows. 

\ colored maid admitted them, and as 
the door opened music and laughter 
drifted down from an upper room; gay 
music, with riotous rhythm to it, and a 
woman’s high-pitched mirth. It all 
sounded a little out of place in that re 
strained hall. The maid took her things, 
and Drusilla started up the - stairs. 
Young Wallach, just behind her, hesi- 
tated. In the small reception room on 
the ground floor four men sat playing 
cards. The man facing the doorway, 


at whose right stood a_ bottle and 


siphon, looked up, saw them, excused 
A 


himself 
“Mr. Taite, Dru. 


Miss Carstairs is 
for a fortnight,” Harold explained, 
iter Taite, too red and thickset to look 
ell in dinner clothes, had greeted 
sterously, 
hey went upstairs, and Taite re 
ned to his game, promising to join 
m after another hand. Drusilla, 
med in the heavily hung doorway of 
old-fashioned 


them 


drawing-room, re- 
ed her next impression of the place. 
lf a dozen men and two women were 
hered about the piano, at which sat a 
et-haired girl in green, strumming 


ne gorgeous bit of jazz. Two couples 


were dancing, and a_tawny-haired, 
brown-eyed beauty leaned against the 
mantel, cocktail glass in hand. She 
looked up, smiled seductively at Dru 
silla, for the boy behind her, and came 
forward. 

“Haven't we met somewhere?” Dru 
asked, trying to capture an elusive 
memory of such lips, the curve of a 
throat and chin like this. Somewhere, 
she and Dora Taite had crossed paths. 
Upon her untrained, but retentive, 
memory the woman was stamped. 

“T think not.” The full white eyelids 
fell. “If we had, I’m sure I’d remember 
you!” 

Prettily enough said, thought Drusilla, 
drawn into the group by the piano, But 
even She gave up trying to 
place her hostess, and transferred her 
attention to a young fellow she had met 
before. It amusing to watch 
Harold’s devotion to his siren; or it 
would have been if there had not been 
a touch of the pathetic to it. Only Dru, 
who saw a good deal, saw that; to the 
rest of them Harold, who didn’t carry 
even a few drinks well, 
source of diversion. 

More people, mostly men, drifted in; 
the evening showed no signs of waning, 
and Harold could not be torn from his 
enchantress. Drusilla was _ frankly 
The party was rather a shoddy 
affair, and so, she shrewdly suspected, 
was the lady of the house. 
admittedly, but with 
looks that would coarsen in time; witty 
enough, and full of the vitality that at- 
tracted men. But ordinary, and cheap! 
Dru’s interest in the whole affair was 
waning, until Dora Taite sauntered over 
to her again. And Drusilla, her eyes 
upon the round, baby face, had a flash- 
back of it nestling in dark fur, sur 
mounted by drooping ostrich. Funny, 
that the rest of the film wouldn’t de- 
velop upon the plates of her memory. 

She smiled, amused at herself for re 
membering the year ostrich had been 


SsO- — 


was 


very Was a 


bored. 


Handsome, 
full-blown good 
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worn. Yet it was clever of her, for Mrs. 
Taite was the sort of person who 
couldn't wear anything but the dernier 
cri in clothes, so it must have been three 
years ago, the winter preceding her 
father’s death, that somewhere about 
San ['rancisco she had run across her. 

“T almost remember where we did 
meet,” she confided, when they were 
ready to leave. “Wasn't it three years 
ago, in San Francisco?” 

Mrs. Taite’s fan furled shut with a 
click. She set down her glass with 
minute care, her petal-pink face quite 
blank. 

“*Fraid not!” she laughed. “I was in 
London three years ago, and I don’t 
know San Francisco.” 

Harry, at her shoulder, looked his re- 
proach. 

“The truth isn’t in you,” he vowed 
sadly. “And I’ve been swallowing all 
your tales of the Barbary Coast these 
many months! I[ thought you knew 
I'risco like a book.” 

She struck him lightly across the 
cheek with her fan. 

“Get your color first-hand from Miss 
Carstairs next time,” was all she said. 
But her eyes were hard and bright. 

She was caught in an obvious, seem- 
ingly insignificant lie, and furious about 
it. Why? mused Drusilla 

“You haven't met my husband, have 
your” she ran on, “He’s keen about 
cards, which is stupid of him, because he 
always loses. Must you go now?” 

They left, after Harold had ex 
changed some mute message with her. 
The girl in green teased the ivory keys 


again; some one sang the syncopated 


melody, the rest joining in. 


1 


Downstairs tl 


ie card game progressed, 
uit once more. He 
them leaving, 
commented upon the earliness of the 
hour. Drusilla guessed that as a rule no 
one went home till dawn. But Harold, 


who had a strained look, pleaded an 
early engagement on the morrow. 


“We have a date at noon,” Taite re- 
minded him jovially. “Going to keep 
it?” 

“Tf I can,” said Harold. 

Was it possible, thought Dru, that 
Taite was unaware of the boy’s infatua- 
tion for his wife? Or was he baiting 
him, in some curious fashion? She 
didn’t like Taite. His joviality, his 
breezy, burly manner, were at variance 
with his cold eyes. She fancied she had 
never looked into eyes so shallow: of 
color, so calculating. Those pale eyes 
were Taite; the other was a mask. For 
what, she wondered, as they rolled down 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

“Isn't she beautiful?” asked the boy 
beside her suddenly. 

“Very beautiful!” she responded to 
his proffered confidence impulsively. 
She had an unexpected, protective in- 
stinct toward him. It was absurd, but 
none the less genuine. But it was lucky, 
she mused, that the Harolds roused that 
in some women. 

“And her husband’s an awful rotter,” 
he added somberly. “She’s wretchedly 
unhappy with him, of course.” 

There was nothing Drusilla could say 
to that. Fortunately the car drew up 
before their door. 

Tired as she was, she found herself 
unable to contemplate sleep after she 
had gotten ready for bed. Was she ex- 
aggerating the atmosphere of the house 
of the purple panes, clothing its tenants 
in a sinister mystery of her own imag- 
ination, and Mrs. Wallach’s? She 
thought not. There was something 
wrong. Something very wrong! Her 


intuition had 


| never failed her, and it told 
mmething more than the com- 
monness, the bizarre, that the fine old 
house showed up in its new, strange oc- 
cupants. 
She trailed up and down the floor 
hands clasped behind her bead, the wing 


, 
sleeves of her peach-colored negli; 


y 
4 


ligee 
fluttering to her ankles. She couldn't 


sleep, though the bed was _ invitingly 


turn¢ 
Taite 
elude 
vhei 
plica 
on tl 
too li 
thou 
slip | 
from 


TI 


seen 
dibl 


clos 
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turned down. The memory of Mrs. 
Taite, seen once, briefly, intrigued and 
eluded her. That and her eyes, hard 
when Harold caught her in the inex- 
plicable lie. Dru glanced at the clock 
on the bed stand. It was nearly three, 
too late to ring for some one else’s maid, 
though sudden thirst assailed her. She’d 
slip down and quench it with ice water 
from the pantry. 

The hall, dimly lighted, she traversed 
silently. And silently she descended the 
two flights. Downstairs, in the dark- 
ness, a blade of light showed from the 
library door. About to pass it, she drew 
\n odd sound reached 
the sound of something heavy 
swinging back on oiled hinges. Ar- 
there, had a vision of the 
bulky safe behind the great desk, of its 
heavy door, swinging wide. 


back, listening. 
her ears; 


rested she 


She thought, with a shadow of amuse- 
ment, how not so long ago she would 
have made an outcry, or gone in to face 
worked there by 
instinctively, she had 
learned to listen, unheard; to watch, un- 


seen. 


1 


whatever intruder 


stealth. Now, 


\ man’s breathing was just au- 
uncertain. She crept 
closer; saw, through the widening shaft 


dible, heavy, 
of light, a solitary figure kneeling before 
the safe. Then, impulsively, his bent 
head lifted. It was young Wallach. 

“You!” she breathed amazedly, draw 
ing nearer. The boy sprang up, pallid. 

His terror was abject, pitiful. Trying 
to steady himself, his hand groped out, 
and sought to grip the desk edge spas- 
modically. Instead, it struck against a 
small, square box which Drusilla recog 
nized as the repository for Mrs. Wal- 
lach’s good, old-fashioned jewelry, and, 
with a crash, doubly loud in the night, it 
fell upon the bare floor. 

Horror-struck, they looked at one an- 
other, Harold started to speak, but Dru 
checked him, as a door opened and faint 
footsteps sounded in the upper hall. 

“Who's there?” demanded Mrs. Wal- 
lach stoutly. 
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Drusilla stepped out into the hall; 
called up softly: 

“It’s only I. So sorry to have waked 
you, but I couldn’t sleep and came down 
for a book. I knocked over the bronze 
fisher boy Her voice trailed off. 


When they were safe again, with 
Mrs. Wallach gone back to bed, Drusilla, 
mistress of the situation, motioned the 
boy toachair. It was quite obvious that 
his knees were giving way under him. 

She had never been so sorry for any 
one in her life. He lifted his face from 
his arms, and looked at her. 

“That was the most decent thing any 
one ever did,” he whispered. “You 
saved me from caught red- 
handed! I—can’t thank you.” 

She shrugged, selected a cigarette, 
and lighted it. It was chilly at that hour 
of the morning. 

“Don’t try. Instead, tell me what you 
were doing, and why ?” 

He drew a sobbing breath. 

“Taking money | had no right to, be- 


cause | had to have it! 


being 


His eyes roved 
across the desk to a neat packet of bank 
notes that he had taken from the gaping 
safe. decent, Dru, that I 
think you'll understand.” 

“T might do even more than that,” she 
told him gravely. “I might be able to- 
\Why did you have to have the 
money ?” 

His hands 
damply. 


““ 


“You're so 


help. 


clenched and unclenched 


Because of Bert Taite, and my own 


idiocy,” he muttered. “I—I know them 
pretty well, you know. Been there a lot, 
on her account; so I had to see a good 
deal of him. We've played cards to- 
gether a good deal lately. For high 
stakes.” 

Dru smiled wearily. She had thought 
of that, in that glimpse of Taite and the 
three men closeted over their game. 

“And you lost, of course!” 

His harsh laughter startled her. 

“Good heavens, no! If that were all, 
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I could face it easily enough, get money 
to meet my losses, somehow. Mother's 
got all the dough, you know, and she’s 
tight about money, in the good old New 
England way, but | could have managed 
things. It’s worse than that, by far. 
Dru, I’ve won steadily for weeks and 
weeks. I’ve won—huge stakes! But 
Friday night last he got me, he and a 
chap named Stokesbury. Before I knew 
what was happening he jerked me up 
from my chair, called me a sharper, a 
cheat !” 

His voice turned low and ashamed. 

“And to prove it they found extra 
cards on me. How they got there I don’t 
know! I'd been drinking pretty much, 
but I swear I never hid those cards! 
But Taite laughed at my denials, vowed 
have me blackballed from every 
club in Boston. He would have spread 
the news then and there, in his temper, 
if it hadn’t been for Dora.” 

His Dru, listening, 
reached out and touched his bowed head. 

“She was angelic. She hushed him, 
implored him not to come out with it, 
got his promise at last, before he sent 
her away. Then we had it out all over 
again. I’d no comeback, you under- 
stand. I'd dealt. But at last he agreed 
to let the thing rest if I’d give back the 
money I’d won from him and the other 
chap, for a price I saw no chance of 
paying. To-night he drew me aside, 
said he’d waited long enough, that | 
must have the money by to-morrow! I 
haven’t got it. I—oh, you don’t know 
what it means to be in a mess like this! 
Apparently caught with the goods. And 
I didn’t cheat! I think it’s a frame-up 

he’s a smooth rascal—but I’ve waited 
too long. And that night I signed some 
sort of an agreement. It was like the 
third degree.” 

Drusilla, deep in thought, nodded 
breathlessly. What a royal scheme of 
blackmail the whole thing was! She 
suspected that it was wholesale in its 
scope, to boot. Gossip about the “house 


he’d 


voice broke. 


, 


with the purple panes’ 
cied, unfounded. 

‘My dear boy, of course it’s a frame- 
up,” she comforted him honestly. “And 
clever, awfully clever! But we can beat 
them at their own game. Oh—if I could 
only remember where | saw her, three 
years ago!” 

“Them!” 


wasn’t, she fan- 


He sprang to the defense. 
“If you think she’s implicated, you're 
all wrong. She saved me, I tell you. 
She isn’t in on any of it. He made me 
promise not to tell her that he’d taken 
money for his silence. She’d never stand 
for that. Yoy don’t know her! Her life 
with him is a perfect hell. She’s too 
proud and brave to do anything but 
keep a stiff upper lip. You've only seen 
her in an atmosphere of false gayety 
that’s foreign to the real Dora.” 

Drusilla thought dryly that the young 
woman in question proved remarkably 
adaptable. Certainly she had betrayed 
no symptoms of a secret sorrow during 
the evening’s entertainment! But she 
Was not exasperated by the blindness of 
the young fool’s infatuation. For a mo- 
ment, with a little ache in her throat, she 
wanted to share that blind faith in some 
one! For a moment, whatever the cost 
to her, she wanted that faith of his 
justified. 

“Her life is hideous!” he went on. 
“And I’ve got to take her out of it! I’m 
all she’s got, you see—this is only for 
your ears, Dru; but we’re going to clear 
out together as soon as possible. We 
had planned to wait until May, but 
now—— 

Drusilla’s moment of sentiment re- 
ceded. Supposing he actually were to 
run off with the Taite woman! 
Thereby shattering all hopes of 


being extricated from the entanglement 
—for a handsome sum. 
consoled her conscientious scruples, it 
would be utterly disastrous for him. 
The illusion could not last. 

“Out of the frying pan into the fire,” 


Besides, she 


she counseled wisely. “Don’t do any- 





The 


g foolish until you’re out of this par- 
\nd 

\ housemaid will be compromising 

She 


notes ; 


cular mess. 
late 


us if we stay here much longer.” 
bank 


now it’s hort ibly 


picked up the packet of 

held them out to him “No one will ever 
know of this, Harry. Put this money 
hack where found it. Don't let 
Taite bluff you!’ 


She knelt to recover the jewel case, 


you 


and looked up to see his scowl. 

“I’ve got to have the money for him. 
You don’t understand the situation! 

ller wick 

nt 

“[ understand it perfectly! 
stuff back in the safe.” 
fidently up at him. 

‘T won't!” He tucked 
bills into his pocket 


eyes were with astonish- 


Put this 
She smiled con- 


the packet of 
‘l need the money ; 
I must have it.” He replaced the jewel 
the 


safe 


the 
steel 


rearranging contents of 
disturbed the 
door, twirling the combination into place. 


scarcely shut 
Drusilla, remembering, pushed back 
soft, dark that had 
wort het shoulders. 
“You can’t do this thing,” she 


“Harry—lI'll tell 


hair slipped 


Whis- 


pered the whole 


thing! 
Hostile, he faced her with bravado. 
His voice trembled. He 

“Don't 


hat when the jewel case fell 


“Will you ?” 
was close to hysteria 


forget 
it was you 
who went out into the hall and reassured 
n other! And she 


ed of ready money yourself.’ 


knows you're it 
Dru, rather sickish, tried to remem- 
that the boy was desperate. 
“Knight 
scornfully. 
“Chivalry, 


1 


murmured 


errant!’ she 
I suppose you mean. Well” 

narrowed—“I’m not sure 
vhat you are doing, but I’m sure of one 


thing: 


lis eyes 


you're playing a man’s game, for 
You can’t play up the 
other thing at the same time!” 
“No,” she admitted frankly, “I can’t 
with you!”” She was desperately tired 
“(ood night ; let’s not quarrel.” 


a man’s stakes. 


now 
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She left him 


noiselessly up to 


standing there, sped 
Her last 
waking thought was cynically comfort- 


her room, 


ng. He was a horrid littl cub, and she 


Was ‘r glad she wasn’t saving him 


for his own worthless sake. 
She slept very late, 


Mrs 


luncheon 


and woke only 
Wallach’s maid brought het 
and a wire from Lorry. It 
wasn't what she had expected, that wire 
exuberant 


when 


her rash 
promise to send him the two thousand 


he needed. It 


enthusiasm over 
was a cold, wet blanket 
of a wire, informing her that the money 
he had 
Wallach’s fee would not be enough 

She lay the re. 


a half hour 


raised on the strength of Mrs. 
thinking, planning for 
then rose to a cold bath and 
the determination that the next twenty 


four hours should be fruitful. The 
stakes were raised! 

Impatiently she faced the forced inac- 
tivity downstairs 
\Vallach was to take her 
afternoon. If these smug, 


safe people, hedged about with protec 


intil evening ; lounged 
ast. M*rs 


1 1 


calling that 


tion, ever guessed the perilous game she 


played—not for fun, but for stakes! 


Mrs. Wallach 


ing to 


was in the library talk 

Drusilla felt a dis- 
inclination to join her. But at last she 
did, with pounding pulses. For her 
hostess Vas the desk, and be- 
1 1] he 1 ¢ 7 ] 


rye sci te gaped 


some nie 


seated 
uzzled frown on 
Mrs. Wallach was counting 
Beal 
stood at 
a packet of re- 


1 


her usually 


ants’ monthly wages. 
1,] e 3 
Cla 


het 


] 1 ° 
NOUSeEKCE per, 


Tl 
1 
I 


shoulder, in her hand 
ceipts to be signed 
‘And Martha's; that’s all, 
The housekeeper, disnmssed, bustled 
away Mrs. Wallach, her round 
as expressionless as that of the bland 
little Buddha paper weight, 
and saw Dru standing there. 
“T have lost some money,” 
quietly. 


Beale.” 
face 
looked up 


she said 
“An unusual sum to lose, by 
theft; just two thousand dollars.” 

Her pale, round frozen 


eyes were 
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lakes. They mirrored her thought: 
And only yesterday you, a guest in my 
house, were in desperate need of—two 
thousand dollars! 

Drusilla wanted to cry out. So, by 
ironic coincidence, Harold had needed 
exactly the amount that she was obliged 
to have. It couldn’t have happened more 
awkwardly. And what was going to 
happen now ? 

“Were you alone here last night, 
Drusilla?” 

The girl thought swiftly. She could 
tell the truth, all of it—for that would 
be necessary. But if she did it meant 
the end of the coup she had planned, the 
coup she thought she could bring off. 
Mrs. Wallach would air the whole affair 
in the courts, have the house with the 
purple panes raided for what it indubit- 
ably was. And that would be an end to 
the matter. But Dru’s own intentions 
were quite different. 

“T was alone,” she said levelly. 

Mrs. Wallach’s mouth puckered. 

“You saw no one, heard nothing? 
Think, Dru.” 

“T was alone,” the girl repeated. “I— 
am responsible for your loss!” 

Mrs. Wallach was no longer bland. 
Tears stood in her eyes, threatened her 
quivering, powdered cheeks. 

“If you needed money at once, 
why didn’t you come to me?” she whim- 
pered. “Oh, Dru, how could you do 
such a thing ?” 

Drusilla felt that things were happen- 
ing a little too rapidly. If Lorry were 
only here, to help her out of this im- 
possible situation! But Lorry was in 
New York, trying to earn a living for 
her. And, having involved herself in 
this dubious affair, she had to go on with 
it. She flung back her pretty, proud 
head. 

“Give me until to-night to answer 
that,” she begged. ‘Late to-night. Will 
you?” 

“There is an answer?” Mrs. Wal- 
lach clutched at the straw. 


“Besides the obvious? There always 
is,” confided Dru, believing it. 


That night, as an added touch to the 
tenseness of things, there were dinne1 
guests at the Wallachs’. Drusilla, pale 
and constrained, tried to match her 
flame-colored frock in gayety of mood, 
and didn’t succeed. But, happily, Mrs 
Wallach’s dinners never lasted late, and 
after an hour’s music the first guests be- 
gan to drift away. A little before eleven 
she managed a téte-a-téte with Harold. 

“Will it look queer if we drop in on 
the Taite’s this late?” she murmured, 
knowing quite well that he was maneu- 
vering to escape from his mother’s draw- 
ing-room, and guessing his destination. 

He looked at her sullenly. 

“Why do you want to go back there? 
We could, of course—they’re never 
without company, evenings.” 

“For the best of reasons,” she assured 
him. “I'll tell your mother you’re taking 
me over to the Copley to dance.” 

They got away finally. In the car he 
told her that Taite had accepted the 
money, that the episode was closed. 
Wouldn't it be better to let it rest? 

She laughed. 

“Until our friend deems the time is 
ripe for another touch? Oh, Harry! 
Of course there'll be another. He'll 
bleed you indefinitely.” 

The amethystine windows were il- 
luminated, mysterious, again. The 
house was alive with laughter, and danc- 
ing feet. Amazing house, that sprang 
into life at nightfall! 

They were dancing upstairs, but Dora 
Taite and her ruddy husband held soli- 
tary court in the dining room, Curiously 
enough they were alone there, for the 
moment. Was it a council of war that 
engaged them, Dru wondered. Taite 
offered her Scotch and soda, and elab- 
orate attention. His wife, smiling, did 
not conceal a resentment toward her. It 
might have been jealousy, on the pre- 
mise that Mrs. Taite returned the boy’s 
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sion of the dear house. The vandals! 
Her pulses quickened in warning of 

something unexpected that “hadn’t hap- 
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Dora, in an inti 


pened yet. 
was telling her. For 
mate moment with the infatuated boy, 
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She pulled at the cords so that 


the hangings parted, letting in air from 
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the open window. 
The dining reom was on the ground 
floor, and the windows were cautiously 


barred against any marauder who might 


enter the deep back yard of the dwelling. 
\gainst those bars, white painted, dimly 
Dora head. And 
Drusilla remembered! Her glass crashed 
to the floor. 

“Tow stupid of me!” she apologized. 
Then, looking down at the glass, “Such 
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priceless ware!’ The words were auto- 
matic. She knew nothing but the com- 
pleted film that her memory presented tu 
her mind’s eye. 
Three years ago she had gone in for 
prison-reform work in a casual way. 
And afternoon, in the 
warden’s office at San Quentin, she had 
not \ sulky, handsome 
girl in a plumed hat had been waiting 


there to see 


one winter 


waited alone. 
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then startling in the dusk of the office 
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She shook her head. 
“T sprained my ankle not long ago; 
Then, turning to 


lay bridge down here ; 


no dancing quite yet.” 
Harold, “Let's 
the others are getting on beautifully!” 
She saw Harold’s shoulders set: He 
looked at her curiously, very pale. 

“I=hate cards!" he said. 

Dora sulked uneasily, demurred, But 
Taite upheld Dru, and, his hand 
familiarly pressing her arm, led the way 
into the little front room, where she had 
seen him play before. 

“Certainly, we'll play. 
Miss Carstairs, my wife and 
Harold. With luck like 
yours, you ought to jump at the chance 


You and 1, 
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would, somehow, before the night 
ended. 

They dragged out a small, square 
table, whose oddly inlaid top made an 
excellent surface to play upon, and 
seated themselves. 

Dora shuffled easily, her long, polished 
nails gleaming. 

“The worst of a furnished house is 
you never get really settled in it,” she 
confided. ‘You just use what there is 
to be used. \Ve’ve never even bought 
a card table!” 

Drusilla, who played almost like a 
professional, dealt. She smiled, grim- 
eyed. The cards flicked out, and her 
thoughts raced along. There was but 
one thing to do, and she meant to do it; 
just how, she wasn’t sure. But Taite 
had done it! And just as he had got 
those damning extra cards into the boy’s 
befuddled possession, she meant to get 
as damning pasteboards into his hand! 
To frame him, in other words, for the 
purpose of laying bare his nefariousness. 
Plunder him, in just turn. But could 
she? The boy had been drinking 
heavily that other night, but both Taite 
and Dora were drinking to-night; and, 
therefore, were not quite so sharp- 
witted as they would have been other- 
wise, 

She played by habit, her mind not on 
the cards she held. Queer table to be 
playing upon, she mused. The intrica- 
cies of the mosaic hypnotized her. Aw- 
fully queer, and yet just the sort of 
thing that, as a curio, abounded in this 
old-fashioned house. Probably Miss 
Ball had acquired it in the Orient long 
ago. But could these two have put it 
to their own nefarious uses? 

“Mine!” exulted the beauty, dropping 
her cards. 

Dru, frowning over her hand, noticed 
an odd thing almost under her eyes: two 
tiny black beads on a webby thread on 
the serrated table rim! Under cover of 
her cards she touched them; found them 
firmly fixed there. Why, they were 


caught! Caught in the mosaic of the 
table top. And at her left, Mrs. Taite’s 
sheer, beaded sleeve, showed the tiniest 
tear in the lace. And there the bead 
pattern was broken. 

She dealt again, finished the deal. And 
as they played her slim, strong fingers 
explored the inlay. She felt one tiny red 
section move under her touch. Her 
eyes were upon Taite’s round, florid 
face, which, as she looked, settled into 
immobility, a  blankness that was 
strangely expressive. 

Suddenly she got to her feet, laughing 
on an unsteady note. 

“We won't go on with the game, 
You, Mr. Taite, are holding another 
hand—quite literally—up your sleeve!” 

With an oath he sprang up, but his 
gesture was not swift enough. Five bits 
of colored pasteboard fell to the floor. 
His original hand lay face down upon 
the table. 

“A frame-up!” he shouted furiously. 
Dora, livid, hushed him. 

“Your own,” said Drusilla. ‘You 
ought to know!” 

Harold swept a dazed hand across his 
brow. 

“This is what happened to you, 
Harry,” the girl explained. “Only you 
were sitting where he sat! The table 
top is false, you see—clever trick! I 
touch a bit of mosaic, and the man op- 
posite me receives extra cards in his 
coat sleeve—from the table ledge. One 
doesn’t lean back in these stiff little 
chairs; one’s wrist has only to be in the 
right position to make the trick infal- 
lible. It was Mrs. Taite—or Mazie 
Rourke—who turned the trick last. You 
shouldn’t play cards in that beaded 
gown, Mrs. Taite. It’s very charming, 
but too fragile. These got caught in the 
spring, you see. Otherwise, I’d never 
have guessed!” 

Two jet beads fell with a fairylike 
tinkle from her hand upon the mosaic. 

And then, shattering the silence, the 
beauty broke into a volley of abuse. Her 
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F course, it’s nothing to me, ab- 
QO solutely nothing’”—Lalla lifted 
slim, deprecating shoulders as 
she balanced a cup of tea close to her 
lips—‘“‘except so far as it concerns you 
and the children. Hartley has reached 
a period in life where he will bear a 
little watching. It is a natural psycho- 
logical reaction after years of hard 
work, Bob says. He has his neck above 
water financially, now, and is ready to 
relax. We considered it our duty to 
tell you, so you could at least be on 
your guard.” 

“T have perfect faith in Hartley.” 
Shirley drew on her long, suéde gloves 
nervously, one sandaled foot rocking to 
and fro under the narrow table between 
them. “It’s awfully good of you and 
Bob, but,” she went on emphatically, 
“I know he is mistaken. It couldn’t 
have been Hartley.” 

“My dear girl, Hartley is just one 
more man, after all. They all get 
frightfully bored and fed up with the 
monotony of suburban life and_ the 
sameness of things. And you can’t be 
frank with any man. If you are, he 
thinks you’re emotional or prejudiced. 
Bob and I both like Hartley immensely. 
We think hé’s been a splendid husband 
and father for the past nine years, but 
a reaction is to be expected.” 

Shirley smiled at her sister confi- 
dently. 
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By Izola Forrester 


Author of “The tjray Path,” 
“The Feast of Lights,” ete, 


“It's awfully nice of you to let me 
know, Lalla, but I don’t want to dis- 
cuss it any further, please.” 

Lalla went straight on tranquilly, but 
firmly. 

“I know just how vou feel, dear, and 
my heart aches for you, but it’s far bet- 
ter to face truth than to evade it by 
self-deception. You must be brave for 
the sake of the kiddies, and stand up 
under it. Bob says he would never 
have interfered if it hadn’t been for 
the money end of it, but he made a 
few quiet inquiries around, and found 
that Hartley is placing a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar mortgage on the Middle 
Neck property, and you tell me that 
you knew nothing about this.” 

“He probably didn’t want to worry 
me.” Shirley’s tone held just a touch of 
defiance as she slipped on her cloak 
“No doubt it’s just a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

“Bob says his affairs are in perfect 
condition. There's apparently no rea- 
son for raising this immediate cash. 
3ut I shall leave it to you, Shirley. It 
was right that you should know, but, 
of course, the issue lies between you 
and Hartley now.” 

Shirley glanced at her wrist watch, 
and pushed back her chair. 

“T’ve got to catch the six-twenty-two. 
Don’t you hurry, Lalla. I'll take a taxi 
to the station. Finish your tea and cig- 
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not been at either place. \When she 
had asked him where he had been that 
night, he had told her on a special case 
up in Westchester. 

That was it, of course, she thought 
suddenly, with telief. He was on a 
case where secrecy was required. But 
why should he need fiiteen thousand 
dollars at once? She found herself back 
at the starting post when the train 
stopped at Middle Neck. 

She took one of the station jitneys 
to her home on Wild Duck Road. It 
was only a ten-minute run. She leaned 
back tiredly, watching the familiar land- 
marks as the car swerved off the main 
street into one of the bay roads. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars. The figures 
danced before her eyes against the twi- 
light outside. Not such a large sum. 
The was worth three times as 
much, with its shore rights and beau- 
tiful stretch of land on either side. But 
Hartley had always told her it was hers 
absolutely, her home, a citadel for her 
winds of 
He could never know what that 
meant to her after two years of uncer- 
tainty out in Chicago, trying to gain a 
foothold for herself. 

The car stopped before a friendly 
looking country house, white, broad, 
low, spreading out restfully among its 
gardens. It was almost springlike out 
here after the chill bareness in town. 
The pussy willows were flirting plumes 
of pollen-tipped green along the road 
that led to the little stone bridge. The 
flowering currant bushes on each side of 
the steps held a golden haze of delicate 
bloom. The lilac and rose hedges were 
brave with buds. From one of the 
lower shore meadows a bird called ea- 
gerly, and caught an answer from a 
fringe of willows farther down. 

She turned on the broad-pillared ve- 
randa to look back over the bay before 
entering the house. Paths of light lay 
on the garden from all the lower win- 
dows. Surety and love seemed shel- 


house 


and the children against the 
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tered here, but it was the sweep and 
surge of the incoming tide that held her 
eyes, full tide seeking a grip hold on 
every spot of land it could reach. Her 
own happiness had seemed bounded by 
laws as immutable and changeless as 
those which ruled the tides. And now, 
suddenly, in a few hours’ time, she felt 
it imperiled by undercurrents of danger 
which she had never suspected could 
reach her. 

The children rushed to meet her with 
tumultuous embraces the instant she 
opened the door. Joe was first, his 
close-cut curls tousled into a 
crest as he rooted and snuggled eagerly, 
close in her arms. Kit stood delicately 
aloof, rocking on one pointed toe, then 
the other, with dreaming, wide eyes of 
anticipation. 

“What did you bring us? 
manded grandly. 
can ask Anna.” 

She bent to kiss Kit’s loving, up- 
turned lips, then squeezed Joe’s hand 
reassuringly. How wonderful they 
were, she thought, with a quick flash 
of pride; handsome, 
youngsters, with unafraid eyes. 

“Where's father?” asked Kit happily. 
“We ate our dinner because you were 
so late. Can I wear my blue georgette, 
please, mother?” 

They rushed upstairs to start dress- 
ing, leaving her fingering over the let- 
ters on the telephone stand. Not one 
to arouse the least suspicion, she 
thought. And just then Anna stepped 
to the door of the hall and told her 
that Mr. Travers had called up about 
six o’clock to say he would not be out 
until around ten. Would she have din- 
ner served for herself before the chil- 
dren dressed or after? 

Shirley’s first impulse was to say she 
did not want any dinner. On second 
thought she checked up her nerves, and 
smiled. Of course she would have her 
dinner. It was absurd to lose her grip 
just when she needed keenness and cour- 
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beginning to sift their acquaintances and 
study the stock reports. Their heads 
were lifting above the timber line so- 
cially, and Shirley felt that perhaps they 
were right after she had met Hartley 
Travers. 

He had been reserved and rather 
aloof. She had not understood him at 
all, had never dreamed he would even 
notice her. Around midnight the bridge 
playing had stopped with the arrival of 
more guests. ,ob had mixed drinks 
expertly and assiduously. She had been 
amazed at the loosening up of the party 
when horns and confetti were passed 
around, and the men donned paper caps. 

She had not returned West. She and 
Hartley had been married two months 
later. 

No, it could not be anything concern- 
ing herself that had stepped out of the 
past. She laid the photograph back and 
drew a deep breath of relief. It must 
be Hartley. But not what Lalla had 
insinuated. There was no other love 
interest in his life, she thought resent- 
fully. A woman did not have to be 
assured of such a thing. She knew. 
It was something more, a menacing 
thing that he was afraid she might find 
out. 

She smiled slowly, her eyes half 
closed, thinking back, groping for real- 
ities, not conjectures, out of old ends 
of memories. Neither Bob nor Lalla 
had known of that. It had been told 
to her by a friend out in Chicago to 
whom she had written of her marriage 
to Hartley Travers. She had destroyed 
the letter, putting the whole story aside 
as a jealous bit of retaliation. Now, it 
came slowly back to her. Something 


that had happened when he was prac- 


ticing law in San Francisco, years be- 
fore. It must have been when he was 
twenty-four or five, she mused, just 
tarting in. A criminal case where he 
had been involved in charges, and been 
disbarred. 

The telephone rang down in the liv- 


ing room. She picked up the extension 
receiver from the stand by the bed, and 
answered eagerly, hoping it was Hart- 
ley calling her. But a strange male 
voice answered, in a slightly husky bari- 
tone, with a London accent, an assertive 
voice that was yet slightly ingratiating, 
asking for Mr. Travers. 

“Not in, eh? Might I ask when you 
expect him to return? Ah, yes, thank 
you so much. Would you mind telling 
him to call Circle 5959, Miss Ackers? 
Eh? Wait a bit.” There was a pause. 
She could catch the faint sound of an 
altercation over the wire, then the voice 
spoke again. “Never mind the name, 
thanks. He'll understand. Just Circle 
5959. Who is this, by the way?” 

“The maid, sir,” she replied gently. 
“I'll give Mr. Travers the message as 
soon as he comes in.” 

She hung up the receiver with a thrill 
of delight and excitement. Intuitively 
she felt that this was the name she 
sought. It was strange to her, and 
Hartley always discussed the personnel 
of his cases with her. She had never 
heard him speak of a Miss Ackers. She 
carefully wrote the name and number 
down in her address hook, tucking it 
back into the inner pocket of her hand 
bag. The voice had been unmistakably 
English. Lalla had told her that the 
girl with whom Hartley had been seen 
at the Lion d'Or had been an English 
blond type. She started to shut off the 
droplight on the stand, and stopped 
musingly. Calling “Information” she 
asked for the street address of Circle 
5959. The answer came back promptly, 
“Hotel Bellaire, 152 West Fifty-second 
Street.” 

The following evening, around seven 
o'clock, the wandering attention of Dolf 
Ackers was drawn to a strikingly inter- 
esting new figure in the lounge of the 
Hotel Bellaire. He lowered his news- 
paper in order to follow her movements 
with more accuracy. She was extremely 
attractive, he told himself on second 
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scrutiny, distinctive, yet daring, dressed 
in black, the latest silhouette in vogue. 
Two unusually large brown eyes over- 
looked him as she passed, with a com- 
plete lack of interest’ in his existence. 
He noticed alertly that she was groomed 
to the last degree of perfection, her 
brown hair arranged in close waves that 
held a sheen of bronze under the youth- 
ful, pierrette hat of copper-toned straw. 
its black, jeweled ~pompons clustered 
close under one ear. 

Dolf's experienced eye also noted with 
appreciation that nature was not wholly 
le for each crowning detail. 
Only the higher mysteries of the best 
beauty shops could have produced such 
finesse in effect, but the result was daz- 
zling. Thoroughbred, he thought, posi- 
tively thoroughbred. 

She proceeded to one of the small writ- 
ing tables near him, seated herself, com- 
pletely at her and prepared to 
write a note. Dolf sat in rapt contem- 
plation of the silken-clad ankles, amaz- 
ingly small, the black satin slippers, the 
last word in pedal toggery, he thought, 
and tinv. He assumed the rapt expres- 
sion of a devotee, not too humble, and 
displayed his one hundred and seventy 
pounds, six feet one, London-tailored 
ensemble to the best advantage. 

Shirley’s heart beat faster as she bent 
over the ostensible letter she appeared 
The mirrored flashes of 
herself she had caught out in the lobby 
had been startlingly reassuring. She 
had never dressed the part of any role 
hetter than this new one she was play- 
ing to-night. It had taken 
ingenuity as courage. First she had 
asked for information — that 
morning from a reliable, private detec- 
tive bureau. The reply had been brief, 
but all she needed. Miss Tessie Ackers 
was a guest at the Hotel Bellaire with 
her brother, Mr. Dolf Ackers, both reg- 
istered from London. They seemed to 
be well supplied with money, had few 
callers. Mr. Ackers was understood 
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to be in the theatrical producing busi- 
ness. Beyond this, she could find out 
nothing on such short notice. Giving 
orders to have the pair looked up in 
London, Shirley felt she was on sure 
ground. 

When she had given Hartley the tele- 
phone message at breakfast he had not 
appeared at all embarrassed. Rather, 
he had devoted more strenu- 
ously than usual to his morning romp 
with the children before leaving, had 
held her close in his arms with a curi- 
ous intensity for their last-minute kiss. 

“Blessed girl,” he said, releasing her. 
“You're everything, know it? Don't 
wait dinner for me. I may be detained.” 
wait a minute.” She had 
smiled back at him, and had immediately 
proceeded to arrange her affairs for the 
day on the new schedule. An eleven- 
o'clock appointment at Valerie’s, two 
hours for beauty treatments, three hours 
for shopping recklessly, but with dis- 
crimination; at five she found herself 
registered at the Bellaire under 
former stage name, Shirley Bell. She 
had told the clerk that she merely in- 
tended making the hotel her headquar- 
ters while playing dates around New 
York. This would explain her absences. 

Presently, from beneath lowered 
lashes, she saw Mr. Ackers rise, saun- 
ter over to the desk, and examine the 
register. He bought cigarettes, chatted 
pleasantly with the girl at the switch- 
board, and came back deliberately to- 
ward her. 


himself 


“T won't 


her 


“Miss Bell, wonderful to see you here, 


ripping! What are you doing now ?” 

She caught his cue, smiled a welcome 
to him over her shoulder, and extended 
her hand carelessly over the back of 
of her chair. 

“T didn’t suppose you would remem- 
ber me, Mr. Ackers, it’s so long since 
we saw each other.” She saw him give 
her a searching look as if questioning 
her sincerity before he decided merely 
to admire her astuteness in following 
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his lead. He drew up a deeply cush- 
ioned chair close beside the desk, and 
relaxed into it easily. 

“T've been on the other side for a 
couple of years. Just ran over now 
to look at a couple of productions I 
may take back with me. You’re looking 
fearfully fit. you know.” 

“Am I?” She gave him the full bene- 
fit of her undivided attention now. “I 
don’t see why. I’m working night and 
day, breaking in a new act, and I’m 
awfully lonesome. New York changes 
so, doesn’t it? You go away for a few 
months, and.it’s all strange.” 

“Rather.” He was glancing away 
from her, thoughtfully regarding the 
elevators, considering several ways and 
means of evading the possibility of Miss 
Tessie Ackers discovering them. 
‘“\Wouldn’t it be jolly, now, if we slipped 
out to dinner together for a little old- 
times chat? Around to the Garrick 
“hop House, eh? I don’t like these 
noisy places where you can’t talk, do 
you? And you don’t have to dress up 
over there. You look terribly glossy, 
anyway. What do you say?” 

“T’d simply love it.” Shirley smiled 
at him contentedly. It had been so 
much easier than she expected. She 
finished her letter, sealed it, and faced 
her first adventure since her marriage 
with a thrill of amusement. Suppos- 
ing she were to encounter Hartley, 
she thought, on their way out! Would 
he recognize her? It gave an element 
of risk to her plan that she had to face. 
Once in the upper room of the chop 
house she felt safe, with Ackers order- 
ing bountifully, his eyes dwelling on her 
every now and then with keen admira- 
tion. 

“Tell me all about yourself,” she 
urged, “and Tessie. When I found 
out she was here with you, I wondered 
if you could have married abroad—un- 
til the clerk told me different.” 

“You're a regular bird of paradise!” 
He smiled at her tenderly, knowingly. 
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“That’s what you are, a rare one. So 
you found out all about me, did you, 
marked me before I even saw you? 
Little bit wary of the missus, eh? Well, 
she isn’t. She’s my sister. And she 
wouldn’t interfere, anyway. She’s tied 
up in some very delicate, intricate busi- 
ness.” 

Shirley watched him from beneath 
her long lashes, the large head, close-cut, 
sandy hair, sandy eyelashes and brows, 
eyes alert and watchful, a little set, 
good-humored smile of self-satisfaction 
lurking around his mouth. 

“You don’t believe me?’’ he asked. 

“T wasn’t even thinking about her,” 
she answered slowly. “Tell me all about 
yourself.” 

When Hartley arrived home shortly 
after ten he found his wife absent. The 
children were sleeping peacefully in 
their rooms adjoining Shirley’s, but 
there was no sign of her. Anna was 
entertaining a maid from the next house. 
He disliked questioning her, but after 
half an hour of waiting, he stepped to 
the door of the butler’s pantry, and said 
casually that he would drive over for 
Mrs. Travers. Where had she gone? 

“She go to town, Mr. Travers,” Anna 
imparted instantly. “I think maybe she 
go to the theater with Mis’ Kingsley. 
T hear her talk a lot on the phone be- 
fore she go this morning.” 

“Yes, of course, IT remember now.” 
Hartley returned to the library, and re- 
sumed the magazine reading he had tried 
to concentrate on before. The ticking 
of the tall mahogany clock in the hall 
sounded inordinately loud. He found 
himself waiting for the fifteen-minute 
chime impatiently. Shirley had not been 
in town at night without him since their 
marriage. It was not like Lalla to call 
up and ask her on short notice, either. 
Possibly she had invited them both, and 
Shirley had been unable to reach him 
on the wire. 

He smoked steadily, waiting for the 
theater train, finally deciding to meet 
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it himself As he turned the 
on Middle Neck Road that led to the 
station, the train pulled in. He looked 


corner 


for the familiar figure in the brown 
veldyne suit and small brown hat, but 
failed to find it among the alighting 


Just as he was about t 


passengers 
leave he caught a fleeting glimpse of 
some one getting into the taxi ahead of 


] 


his car; not Shirley, of course, but some 


one like her. Before he could recover 


from his surprise, the taxi had wheeled 
about. and made for Middle Neck Road. 
He trailed it unsuspéctingly until it 
rned off at the short cut to Wild Duck 
down on Prince’s Point. When it 
topped before his own home he saw a 


Roa 


slim, distinctive figure in black alight, 
Iriver, and go up the walk to 
By the time he had put 
the car in the garage Shirley had slipped 
out of her and li 


ai 
pay tne 


the front door 


gown into a negligee 


taking down her hair when he 
room 
lello, dear, did just get in 


° you 
Hartley stared 


back at her 


ly He noted the change in her, 


the full effect of the night's excitement. 
well as Valerie’s deft effects 
“Where have vou been?” he asked 
deliberatels 
Shirley's tone Was soft 
Where have you been, dear ?” she 
uuntered 
So that’s it! His jaws set in lines 
tf repression as he lighted a cigarette 


For which, | 


\ little retaliation 


( pre 
ime, [ may thank Bob Kingsley.” He 
held the burnt match in his finger tips 
1 ingly. “What has he told you?” 
Shirley turned around to face him, 
her hair thrown back, her hands rest- 


of the dressing table. 
‘There’s just one thing I 
know, 


ing on the edge 
want to 
calmly. 


‘Is it true that vou are mortgaging this 


Hartley.”” she answered 


ao 
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place, my home, for fifteen thousand 
dollars ?” 


He hesitated, the anger dying away. 
He looked worried and tortured, she 
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thought, but she must know at least 


this, from hi 
came with a visible 
“Yes It is a temporary necessity. 
I will pay it off 
“Why 
Hartley 
Please, 


own lips. The answer 


effort. 


won't you tell me all about it. 
I've got to know, I tell you 

please tell me.” 

He looked back at her quietly, notic- 


har f 


ing the touch of make-up on her face 


shadowed eyelids, 
curled masses of hair, all cleverly done, 
but unnustakable. and the muscles of his 
jaws 


the reddened lips, 


hardened 
“Because it doesn't concern vou. If 
this is the 


way vou react to gossip 4p 
, 
back. 


“Tt is not gossip!" she flung 
have placed 1 mortgage on our 


“You gag 
home, and I demand to know the truth. 
I have a right to know.” 

“Possibly 


of the 


vou have.” He stared cut 


wide window steadily, but with 
unseeing eves, his 


hands deep in his 


pockets. “But there is nothing I can 
tell you, except that I will pay it off 
as soon as [ am able \n emergency 

unforeseen—has come up sudden! 


and I’ve vot to meet it that’s all, I’ve 


got to.” The words came from behind 


clenched teeth He started for hi own 
room, stopped at the door, and added: 


‘I know it’s rotten for you, Shirley, 
nuit I’m 
and not to 


through any idea of 





You be long » the « 
He closed the door between them. 
She waited, yearning for him, on the 


point of rushing after him and telling 


him but his manner and 


everything 


tone were a barrier Besides, she to'd 
herself, it would spoil everything. He 
would never let her go ahead if he knew 
She snapped off her light and went 
into the little adjoining hall rooms, 
where Joe and Kit were sleeping. It 


made her feel easier to lay her cheek 


against their flushed. warm faces, and 
cuddle the relaxed little bodies close 


in her arms. 
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He had told her she belonged to them, 
cutting off his own rights perhaps un- 
thinkingly, and it hurt deep in her soul. 
The tears she shed on the pink and 
white coverlets did considerable damage 
to Valerie's effects, but she felt relieved 
and reassured when she stopped crying, 
and went into her own room to sleep. 

Other nights Dolf waited for her and 
they went out to dinner together. Mel- 
lowed up, Dolf indulged in interesting 
reminiscences that shed much light on 
his past and on Tessie’s. He was rap- 
idly becoming infatuated with Shirley 
Bell. Her cool aloofness and reserve 
delighted him. More and more he 
slipped off his own disguise and con- 
fided in her. He was not in the the- 
atrical business at all. Something much 
bigger than that. 

“As you might say, a financier of for- 
tune. And Tessie’s got on my nerves 
terribly. She's a good old girl, but she’s 
fussy. Now she wants to take this 
money and bury it. What’s the good 
of burying it, says I, when we might 
slip away somewhere and have a pleas- 
ant little time on it?” 

Shirley gave him a quick glance, meas- 
uring his mental grasp on the present 
moment. His hand as it reached for 
his glass shook slightly, almost over- 
turning a goblet of water. She drew in 
a soft, deep breath, and tried the ice. 

“Still, she’s so clever. I think she’s 
really cleverer than you are, Dolf. 
You're a sweet, kindly old dear, but 
Tessie’s the little general.” 

“No, she’s not,” he protested, wag- 
ging his head at her solemnly. “Don’t 
you believe it for one moment. I 
planned this myself. I found out where 
he was, and just how much he would 
stand. It’s not much, but it’s a tidy lit- 
tle sum to start with. We'll get more 
out of him later on.” 

“Happened in Frisco, didn’t it?” Her 
tone was casual. “I remember you told 
me the other night.” She almost trem- 
bled for fear he would suspect her. 
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“I did, didn’t I? Twelve years ago. 
Tessie’s thirty-five, but she looks twenty. 
She was married to a chap named Mel- 
bourne Ned—a nice boy, too; died in 
Australia after they got away from the 
States all right-o. When he got in trou- 
ble she went to this young lawyer, Trav- 
ers was the name, Billy Travers, only 
he’s taken another first name now.” 

“IT know. He was disbarred for it, 
you told me.” 

“That's right. They were awfully 
hard on the poor fellow. After he’d got 
Ned off neatly, too. Did I tell you how 
Tessie passed off the jewels on him?” 

“Yes, you did.” She smiled across 
the table at him dreamily. “But I'd love 
to hear it again. You're so interest- 
ing.” 

Bit by bit she had managed to get 
the whole story of the affair from him. 
Matched up with her most recent re- 
port on the couple’s activities on the 
other side, she felt sure of herself. By 
teasing Dolf, pretending she did not be- 
lieve he would ever get the money, keep- 
ing him at arm’s length, she learned 
it was to be paid over the night of 
the twenty-fifth. 

“And I’m not spoofing you, lady fair,” 
he insisted tenderly. ‘“‘He’s coming up 
there with the cash, fifteen nice, new, 
thousand-dollar bills. If he doesn’t, the 
Frisco story goes to the papers in the 
morning. Now, if we give Tessie five 
thousand for her share, she'll hush up, 
because she won’t want me to mention 
her name, casual-like, to the immigra- 
tion people. They're getting so nervous 
over the undesirables, and Tessie’ll be 
quite satisfied. And you and I'll just 
be married on the quiet, and slip away, 
eh?” 

“Tt sounds wonderful.” Shirley 
sighed softly. “Is it very far—the place 
where he is to meet you and Tessie?” 

“Still shy and dubious?” He beamed 
at her roguishly. “It’s a wise little 
owl, that’s what it is! Never believes 
anything Dolf tells her. It’s a place up 
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here in Westchester where Tessie’s been 
meeting him and settling up. The Lion 
d'Or they call it, 1 believe. Now, will 
you meet me that night afterward? I'll 
show you the cash then. Will you?” 

“Yes,” promised, her 
breath. “I'll meet you surely that night, 
Dolf, surely.” 

The past three weeks had served to 
widen the breach between herself and 
Hartley until they barely spoke to each 


she under 


other, except before the children. He 
knew of her frequent absences, and was 
furious over her secretiveness and 
method of retaliation. She had pur- 


chased various gowns, all of them cost- 
ing far more than she was in the habit 


of spending on herself. Hats, shoes, 
gloves, silk hose, lingerie, the bills 
frightened her, but she set her teeth 


and went on. 

When Hartley spoke to her about the 
money she was squanderit had 
laughed at him. 

“You don’t like it, do you? 
fifteen thousand 
planation.” The retort 
silence him, even hurt her to 
remind him of it. She knew from the 
delays, and how he had tried to put off 
the payment to that he had 
sought other ways out of the trap they 
had laid for him. His eyes questioned 
her mutely, an agony of hurt pride and 
dread in their look, but he had said noth- 
ing further. 

She had arranged to 


1g, she 
3ut you 
without 
never failed to 


can take ex- 


while it 


Tessie, 


meet Dolf at 
eleven in the Garrick, the night of the 
twenty-fifth. Instead, she had gone into 
town as soon as the children had their 
dinner, and had taken a taxi up to the 
Lion d’Or. It was a long drive, fol- 
lowing the riverside around to 
Inwood, Riverdale, then up 
wooded heights, and into deep ravine 
until the car followed .a curving 
private road out to one of the head- 
lands. She glanced out when it stopped. 
The place was like a beautiful residence, 
commanding a full, sweeping view of 
8—Ains. 


route, 
Yonkers, 


cuts 


the Lion d’Or 
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the Hudson. A great stone house, with 
turrets in the medieval French style. 
Narrow, cylindrical lanterns of wrought 
iron illuminated the stone gallery over- 
hanging the river bank. A semicircle 
of automobiles with dimmed lights lay 
off to one side of the drive like drows- 
ing beasts. 

She went up the low, broad steps and 


hy 


into a spacious hall, high-vaulted, ric 
furnished. The night was cool for 


spring, and a low fire burned in the 
great stone chimney place with its oaken 
ingle nooks and elk heads above. Two 
Russian wolfhounds slept on the Per- 
sian rug before the fire. A gentle-man- 
nered, low-voiced attendant advanced to 
meet her. 

“IT am to meet friends here,”’ she said 
quietly. “Mr. Ackers and his 
and, I think, a Mr. Travers.” 

She waited a moment while he stepped 
to the desk and consulted his chief. If 
they would not let her see Hartley, 
what could she do, she thought des- 
perately. Music came faintly from be- 
hind closed doors down the hall. She 
found herself following the pattern of 
the rug at her feet. black on rose, grif 
fins and luck emblems, a weaving of 
old superstitions into beauty. 

“If madame kindly step this 
way ” The attendant was _ back, 
bowing, leading the way up the broad 
oak staircase to the heavily carpeted sec- 
floor, the silent corridor. 
Then he stopped before a door. Her 
breath seemed to stifle her as he tapped 
discreetly, and turned the knob. 

“A lady to see madame et messieurs,” 
he murmured, and left her on the 
threshold. She stepped into the room, 
shutting the door behind her, learning 
against it, and turning the key softly. 

They were all staring at her: Delf, 
his heavy jaws drooping comically; 
Hartley, puzzled, on the 
angry; and the slim, blond 
leaned back easily from the 
ing her cigarette from a 
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enameled holder. She eyed Shirley 
sharply. 


“This is a private room——” she be- 
gan, but Dolf interrupted hastily. 

“Tessie, my dear, this is Miss Bell, 
a little friend of mine. If you'll ex- 
cuse us for a moment, I'll explain later.” 

“Wait!” Shirley's tone stopped him. 
She looked at Hartley. “Have you 
given them the money yet?” 

Before he could answer Tessie’s 
smooth, white hand struck the table 

“Now you’d both better shut up. You 
can't pull off any trick on me. Who 
is this woman, Dolf?” 

“She is my wife,” Hartley answered 
quietly. “Come away, Shirley. The 
thing’s settled, thank Heaven. I don't 
want to see any more of them. It was 
merely a question of money, nothing 
more. I’m sorry you came here.” 

Shirley glanced from Dolf’s amazed 
face back to the woman who retained 
her seat, and smoked leisurely. It was 
with her she 

“Miss Ackers, if you will give that 


had to deal, she knew. 
money back to mv husband, and swear 
to leave America to-morrow, [ will not 
hand you over to the police to-night.” 

The black-enameled holder lowered 
slightly. Tessie frowned, pursing her 
lips. her gray eyes seeking Dolf’s flushed 
face. Hartley put one hand on his 
wife’s shoulder heavily. 
Dear, you can’t do this. It’s com- 
pounding a felony even to make terms 
with them. You don’t know 

“But I do know,” she answered 
pointedly. “I know that this woman 
went to you in San Francisco, twelve 
years ago, to get her husband out of 
jail. He was arrested on a charge of 
robbery. He had been identified by the 
floor maid at the Charteris Hotel as the 
man she had seen trying a key at a 
certain suite. The next morning Mrs. 
John A. Sprague reported the loss of 
her jewels, valued at three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Tessie asked you 
to defend Melbourne Ned. You needed 
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a retaining fee, you told her. She had 
no ready cash, but she gave you a dia- 
mond necklace to hold as security until 
she could raise the money in the East.” 
Conviction was in her voice 

“You can't clear it up, Shirley. I was 
guilty,’ “Hartley again interrupted. 

“Vou can bet he was guilty ! He 
knew perfectly well where the necklace 
caine from.” Tessie’s large eyes spar 
kled with excitement as she leaned over 
the table, one finger pointing at Hart- 
ley. “And he got Ned off, but got 
caught himself afterward, when he tried 
to dispose of the necklace, and we were 
on our way to Australia.” 

“Well, he paid, didn’t he? 


have.” Shirley faced her with a quiet, 


You never 
steeled decisiveness. ‘You've gone on 
playing the same game everywhere, 
You're wanted now on three different 
charges in Paris and London All | 
have to do is ring up police headquar- 
ters, and tell them where they can get 
vou and Dolf.” 

“My word, girlie, Ill swear they 
haven't got a thine against me!” Dolf 
leaped to his feet, his face glistening 


with perspiration “Tessie, here, is 


rather a bad lat, but I've 

“es, you've only taken every dollar 
from me I could pull together.” She 
gave him one sweeping look of con- 
tempt. “Suppose I don't take you up 
on this’—Tessie turned back to the 
figure in black, standing at the end of 
the table 
and you. You're climbing fast, aren’ 
vou? How would vou like it if I just 
tipped off the press that Mr. Hartley 
Travers was Billy Travers, the chap 


“T know all about Travers 


who was convicted of receiving stolen 
property as payment for services in a 
criminal case? How would you like it, 
eh?” 

Shirley met her eyes in one clear, 
straight look, found merely a sneering 
braggadocio there, and moved quickly 
to the telephone, handing the key of 
the door to Hartley as she passed him. 
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\s she lifted the receiver Tessie’s It’s all over now. You've paid for any- 
hand closed tightly on her wrist. thing you ever did.” 

“Don’t be in a rush.” Her voice He met her lifted lips in a long, close 
was chilled and sharp. “I never said kiss, his hands framing her face as he 
1 wouldn’t, did 17” She waited until looked deep into her eyes. 
the telephone was replaced. Opening 































“Do you know the reason why I tried 
the diamond clasp at her neck, she to pay them off?” he whispered. “For 
reached down and drew out a small your sake. 
chamois case bound in pink-silk ribbon. know.” 
Extracting the new yellow bills, she 
handed them to Shirley who counted 
them. “Right? Then—we'll be going 


I couldn’t bear to have you 


She smiled back at him. 

“T’'ve always known, Hartley, ever 
since we were first married. I’ve just 
loved you, always—always. It wasn’t 
wrong to bargain with them, was it? 
They’re sure to be caught. The de- 
tectives have their record, anyway, and 
are hunting for them. But you and 
the children——”’ His kiss silenced her. 


along.” 

Dolf pulled himself together with a 
touch of his old jauntiness, bowing as 
he backed toward the unlocked door. 

“Sorry, awfully sorry. Clever, clever 
little woman. Bye-bye! Good luck!” 

The door closed after the pair. Hart- 


‘ , : : Some time later the waiter tapped 
ley stood with his hands on the edge of Meet: aoe ; ‘ 
as os & discreetly at the door, glanced noiselessly 
the table, his head bowed, his face drawn ; ’ 
as if in pain. She waited until there p ly Shirl ce ae lit 
e ° ° ce rS Vy -@ ack w ‘ = 

was no chance of their returning, then resently Smiriey Crew Yack with a 5 
went quickly to his side, and placed her tle happy sigh, pushing him from her, 


his neck, drawing Teaching for her gloves on the table. 


into the room, and withdrew at once. 


arms close around 
down his head to her shoulder. “We've just got time to make the 
“Dear, dear,” she whispered, “don’t. eleven-twenty-four,” she said. 


we 


FTER being lost for twenty years, Landseer’s painting, “A Stag at Bay,” has 
been discovered in England. It was in the possession of a woman in Goole, 

to whom it was given by a man she befriended. At one time, when a steel 
engraving of the picture hung in nearly every home in America, the picture 
would probably have brought many thousands of dollars. But now Landseer’s 
vogue is not so great, and it is doubtful whether the painting will bring, at auc- 


tion, more than a few thousands. 


FRENCH noblewoman, the Comtesse Francois de Bremond d’Ars, recently 

exhibited in America the handwork of widows of French soldiers for the 
purpose of obtaining work for her countrywomen. Among the articles shown 
were attractive paper costumes, which, being inexpensive and very effective, have 
been much in demand for costume balls and have met with great success in 
London, Biarritz, Aix-les-Bains, and even in South America 

Unique and artistic hair and dress ornaments of transparent cabochon enamel, 
the secret of which is jealously guarded by an old French family, were displayed, 
as well as hand-painted velvet robes and evening capes, gorgeous beaded bags, 
dolls, embroidered scarfs, and the finest of lingerie. 
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EFORE Nora’s engagement was eyes and a smallish mouth, which drew 
B announced one of her friends up instead of widening when she smiled, 
was there for a visit. Frankly, No, Aunt Evie had not changed from 

it was not an enjoyable visit. Nora the Aunt Evie of the fat, gold, chate- 


was not, as we say, herself. And to laine purse which used to bulge with ex- 
admit the negative of the lambent, fer- pensive treats for the dear friends of 
vid Nora is to confess pain. Any of her motherless darling. 

Nora’s friends would far rather have At the time of which | write they 
denied the present and affirmed the past were just entering Nora’s third social 
Nora. They treasured vivid pictures by season. Aunt Evie, wearing motherli- 


the dozen out of the days when they all ness like a medal on her breast, gallantly 
went to school at Norminster. One of stormed redoubt after redoubt. Nora, 
the earliest, a mob of girls in panic on in the frocks that represented Aunt 
the shore of Mirror Lake, screaming FEvie’s convictions of girlishness, ac- 
and wringing their hands and watching cepted the invitations which her aunt 
the place where the white face had gone selected for acceptance—Nora_ did 


down. Then some one spinning the’ exactly as her aunt wished, but she was 
crowd aside: Nora, cleaving a path nota success. In the suavest drawing- 
down the bank, arrow-straight. Then rooms she was so stiff and constrained 


the dive, like an arrow, too. That’s it, that the brave streamers and rosettes of 
an arrow. Nora was an arrow clean her aunt’s selection had all the pathos 
shot at the bull’s-eye—no time for fear, of an ill-fitting uniform upon a recruit. 
no patience for equivocation. But Aunt Evie went on determinedly 

Or she used to be. Now she was not. making to the marriageable men of their 
Her fervor was tempered into a “Yes, circle such little feminine overtures as 
Aunt Evie,” and a “No, Aunt Evie,” Nora seemed incapable of. She made 
that was enough to madden one. The no secret of the fortune Nora was to 
more particularly was it maddening have out of her uncle’s estate 


when one saw them together: Nora, People called Nora’s aunt “the gen- 
tall and deep-eyed, and her aunt the very — eral”—as how could they help doing? 
picture of muddle-mindedness. For, if Nora maintained at all times a fierce 


Nora was hardly the Nora of Normin-  unflinchingness that made one wonder 
ster days, Aunt Evie was yet the same how much longer the thing could go on. 
Aunt Evie with a lavish tongue. She And there is no telling how = longer 
was of that plumpness of figure which it would have gone on, if Paul Trent 
is spoken of as motherly, but she had had not come back. But he did come 
never had a child. She had crinkly, back, and the event was swift. 

blond hair, a bit dulled in color, and blue He was very handsome now in a 
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smoldering, dissipated way. He had 
money, too. The first time Aunt Evie 
set her eyes on him again she set also 
her heart on him for Nora. Nor was 
she the only one. When he was not 


kissing women’s hands and murmuring 
compliments, plumed with French 
} phrases, he was smiting their very souls 


with lordly indifference. 

Paul Trent ought to have been a 
Turk. But he was an American, with 
three vears’ experience of after-war 
Paris. In the feasting and acclaim which 
marked his return Aunt Evie led all the 
rest. 





Ray Sheridan—it was she who was 
visiting Nora—couldn’t bear him. 

One morning Nora and her aunt came 
out of an hour's conference behind 
closed doors thus: Aunt Evie smiling 
her tight smile and keeping her arm 
close about Nora’s waist; Nora looking 
from side to side like a snared thing. 

“Nora’s going to be nice to Paul to- 
night, just to please me,” said Aunt 
Evie. “Aren’t you, Nora?” 

“Ves, Aunt Evie.” Then Aunt Evie 
bustled away, and Nora stood stock- 
still. “Poor Aunt Evie,” she said at 
last, though more to herself than to Ray. 
“She never had a daughter.” 

“But,” said Ray briskly, “you can’t 
help that.” 

Nora didn’t seem to hear. 

That night when the country-club 
dance was half over Ray missed Nora 
through one dance, two dances, three. 
Then she went to look for her. Ray 
often found her, like some proud ani- 
mal at bay, alone in a sheltered corner, 
where the strains of jazz penetrated 
faintly. To-night it was at the darkest 
end of the club piazza. At bay, but not 
alone. Ray heard her voice, low and 
desperate, panting a little: 

“Beast!” 

\nd then out of the darkness came 
Paul Trent—he almost backed into Ray. 
He was laughing and settling his disar- 
ranged coat sleeve. 
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“Oh, Miss Sheridan, beg your 
pardon.” 

Then, perhaps because of the way 
Ray looked at him, he laughed again, 
went off laughing. \When Nora came 
out Ray followed her to the dressing 
room. Nora went at once to a toilet 
table and began to fumble with one of 
her shoulder straps. Ray spoke to her. 
She turned quickly and her two hand 
spread over her shoulder. But the 
could not hide the torn tulle. 

“Go away, please,” she begged. 

Ray hesitated, and just then Aunt 
Evie fluttered in. She was smiling. 

“T saw you go out with him,” she 
said happily. “He’s mad about you. 
Everybody’s talking about it. He’s had 
eyes for no one else to-night. My dar- 
ling child! See what you can do when 
you try just a little. Six dances with 
Paul Trent and it isn’t much past one 
o'clock.” 

Nora, hands against her shoulder, 
grew white and shrank back against the 
dressing table. 

“Aunt Evie, please—I can’t dance 
with him any more. Don’t ask me to. 
And don’t be—hurt.” This, as the blue 
eyes before her filled with plaintive 
pleading and the puckered smile went 
lax. “Just—just think I’m queer and 
unreasonable, as usual.” 

“Nora!” Aunt Evie trembled. She 
stared in that hurt way at Nora. Then, 
as she stared, she became comforting] 
aware of Nora’s heaving breath and the 
torn tulle. ‘Nora, he—made love to 
you!” It seemed to her almost too won- 
derful to be true and yet conviction too! 
her. Her lips drew up again into a 
happy little smile. 

Nora’s lids drooped. 

“He’s—a beast.” 

There was a moment heavy with si- 
lence as they stood facing each other 
Suddenly Aunt Evie began to smile 
again. 

“Poor child,” she said. ‘Poor, dear 
child. He frightened you. He ought 
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to have realized how shy you are. He 
ought to have gone more slowly. But, 
oh, Nora, how he must love vou!’’ She 
came close and drew Nora’s hands down 
from the telltale strap. ‘Let me fix it.” 
She sent Ray off to find a maid and a 
needle 

When Ray got back Nora was silent 
and her aunt was talking in a little 
happy, crooning stream. 

“There,” she said at the last, biting 
off the thread and giving the restored 
strap a loving little pat. “There. 
Powder your nose and put a bit of rouge 
on your cheeks and leave everything 
to me.”’ 

“What—oh, Aunt Evie, what are you 
going to do? 

Her aunt nodded reassuringly. 

“Talk to your lover, my dear. I stand 
in the place of mother and father to 
vou. I must talk to your lover.” 

Nora’s lids hung heavy over her eyes 
and a little fluttering pulse moved in her 
throat, a painful throbbing like a bird 
struggling in an imprisoning palm. 

‘I can’t have two,” said Nora. 
“There’s already Tom.” 

“Tom!” cried Aunt Evie 

\nd even Ray Sheridan jumped, and 
dropped the spool of thread she was 
holding. 

\unt Evie told four of her intimates 
that very night and the following Sun- 





day announced the engagement to the 
whole world. She said she had always 
had the deepest prejudice against anvy- 
thing that even savored of clandestine, 
secret marriages, you know, and things 
like that. 
to the conventions. It was only fair 
that people should know that Nora’s 
aloofness, this last season at least, was 
due to the fact that she had left her 
heart in China when she had come back 
from visiting Zelda—Zelda Brainard 
had married a man in silk importing and 
gone to live in the Orient—and, besides, 
\unt Evie felt an engaged girl owed it 
to herself to throw up some kind of 


She felt one owed something 


Ainslee’s 





barrier against the advances of men like 
Paul Trent. Nora’s shyness in the 
whole matter could hardly suffice to 
make Aunt [vie forget the tremendous 
responsibility of being both mother and 
father to Nora—lover, too, with Nora’s 
Tom so far away. To Aunt Evie there 
was just one thing to do. She did it 
promptly 


Mrs. Evelyn Sayles announces the engage 
ment and approaching marriage of her niece, 
Miss Nora Sayles, to Thomas Fletcher Ra- 


bold, of China 


Nora’s friends read that announce- 
ment and strained to read in it all that 
could be implicit in its brevity. 

“Well,” they said. wherever two 
or three forgathered over teacups, 
“everything’s turning out splendidly, 
after all. Doubtless we’ve been prej- 
udiced against Aunt Evie. She really 
has been good to Nora in her own fash- 
ion. Wouldn't she shudder with horror 
if she knew what Nora’s friends think 
of her? But, there. Let Aunt Evie 
rest. \Ve’ve hated her long enough. 
Isn’t it all too wonderful? Thomas 
Fletcher Rabold, of China! Some one 
must ask Zelda all about him. Though, 
of course, he’s wonderful, or Nora 
wouldn’t love him. What is Zelda’s ad- 
dress, anyway? You don’t know? 
Well, who does? 

oh, ves, Ray Sheridan. Somebodv get 
Zelda’s address from Ray Sheridan.” 

Ray Sheridan turned up in New 


Nora, of course, and 


York and was at once besieged. 

“T know nothing,” said Rav, “bevond 
the fact.” 

“Vou were there when Nora told it.” 

“T left next morning.” 

People will be romantic. 
about weddings. But how could thev 
expect such an easy issue? There is an 
underlying — these 
things. And, whether you call it Fate 
or the justice of Jehovah, the logic is 
there, the unrelenting rhythm, that is, 
whereby autumn succeeds summer, and 
winter, autumn, and the actions of men 


Especially 


inescapable logic 




















































are begotten one out of the other. How 
could Nora's friends see in their tea- 
cups a fortune which had no kinship 
with her story as they themselves knew 
it up to date? 

“Now,” sighed one romancer bliss- 
fully, ‘Nora will live happily ever 
after . 

She had got everybody who was in 
town together for lunch and the cross- 
examination of Ray Sheridan 

“You're as bad as the chits at Nor- 
minster,” said Ray a little caustically, 
“making fairy tales about Nora. You'll 
be saving this Thomas Rabold is Nora’s 
nameless knight next.” 

* Nora’s—what ?” 

rhen, probably because they expected 
her to talk and there was nothing else 
she could tell, Ray told the legend of 
Nora’s May Day knight as she had 
heard it on a recent visit back to Nor- 
minster. The tale was fabricked, like 
a museum tapestry, of long, late 
shadows upon a green campus; of 
Gothic towers, gray through tree tops; 
of court ladies in flowing sleeves and 
knights on horseback. Every lady had 

knight, so the story ran, and Nora 
Savles’ knight was the handsemest of 
them all, and he rode a _ coal-black 
charger which curveted and upreared at 
every blast of the trumpet, and at the 
end of the féte knight and charger van- 
ished, and to this good day nobody 
knows the name of Nora’s knight 

“Oh,” cried some one, “that is funny! 
The janitor’s boy on the gardener’s 
nag!” 

hen, queerly, a sigh flickered around 
the table like a little wind. Reviving 
that sorry specter of chivalry in flapping 
doublet and hose was the worst thing 
that could have been done for faith in 
Nora’s romance. What if Nora’s lover 
weren’t gallant and knightly at all? 
What if he should turn out to be some 
wretchedly inferior makeshift? 

“Pshaw!” said somebody else, shrug- 
ging off unpleasafit vapors. “That was 
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all Aunt Evie’s fault. She had no busi- 
ness trying to make Nora ask Paul 
Trent to be her outrider, declaring that, 
if Nora didn't, she’d ask him herself. 
See here, Ray, Aunt Evie didn’t force 
Nora’s hand in this, did she, didn’t make 
the match?” 

“It happened in China.” 

True. 

“And so Aunt Evie had nothing at 
all to do with it?” 

Ray studied her plate. What had 
possessed her to bring up that silly old 
May Day tale? Now here were they 
all, romancers and realists, all of Nora’s 
well-wishers, not daring to look at each 
other because each was remembering 
Nora white and shrinking before Aunt 
Evie’s smiling onset, Nora saying: 
“You can’t, Aunt Evie, you can’t ask 
Paul Trent for me, because I’ve already 
asked—some one else.” Constraint 
closed in on the circle of Nora’s friends. 
Even now they couldn’t bear to speak of 
that day at Norminster when Nora, the 
arrow-straight, had lied to her Aunt 
Evie. 

“Is Nora herself?” some one spoke 
at last, begging Ray to reassure them. 
“Or does her aunt bully her?” 

Ray looked at her wrist watch. 

“T'll have to run,” she said. ‘Sorry 
I know so little.” 

“But, wait, Ray. You haven’t even 
given us Zelda’s address, so we can 
write and ask all about Nora’s fiancé.” 

“Perhaps I’d better write it out and 
mail it to you. It’s a quite unintelligible 
address.” 

She didn’t send it. Perhaps nobody 
really expected her to. 

Ray Sheridan didn’t stay long in 
New York. She went back to visit 
Nora. Aunt Evie, neat and plump, met 
her in a neat and plump limousine. She 
was overflowing with confidences, won- 
derful things about the incomparable 
Tom, Mr. Rabold, that is. English, the 
last of a distinguished line, in the same 
firm of silk importers as Zelda’s hus- 
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band, not overwhelmingly wealthy, but 
that didn’t greatly matter because Nora 
would have a quite unwieldy fortune out 
ot hei uncle's estate \nd devoted! 
My dear Ray, such presents as Mr. 
Rabold sends Nora! And of course 
he has given his proxy to a florist in 
New York, who simply inundates us 
with flowers. And letters. Well, wait 
till you see Nora’s face after she reads 
one of those letters out of China 

“She’s really tremendously in love, 
is she?” asked Rav, scenting the wel- 
come breath of romance. 

“Tn love!” exclaimed Aunt Evie, and 
for a second words failed her. They 


” 


urning int 


were 


t the drive now, and 
Aunt Evie in her corner was as agitated 


as a rubber ball. ‘My dear Ray,” she 
said, bouncing delightedly against gray 
upholstery, “she won't have so much as 
a loose ribbon or a corsage, because 
‘Tom likes her best in plain things.’ ”’ 

And now comes the most puzzling 
part. Nora was happy. It was a hay 
piness that didn’t square with facts or 
logic or anything It just was. Even 
to one who had seen her in the painful 
moment she had declared her love, her 
present happiness was unmistakable. It 
breathed over every hour in every day 
Aunt Evie didn’t bully her, because 
Nora was for the time gloriously her- 
self. She wore her new estate with the 
regal candor which her friends had 
loved in her—no time or patience for 
equivocation. She did not speak often 
of Thomas Rabold, but, when she 
chanced to, it was with open pleasure, 
like one glad to throw off petty re- 
straints. Of course she did not mention 
such things as her aunt told, gifts and 
position and wealth. The man himself 
emerged from Nora’s dropped phrases, 
big, mildly humorous, fearless, just the 
man for Nora, the arrow-straight. 

“Thank goodness!" thought Ray. 

There was a knock at Rav’s door that 
first night and Nora’s voice sounded low 
and tentative: 
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“Asleep, Ray?” 
She came in and sat on the edge of 
Ray’s bed, where moonlight lay in a 
pattern drawn from the casement win- 
dow and yet magically altered Her 
hair hung in dark ropes over her shoul- 
ders in the silvered, satin folds of her 
dressing gown 

“Tt’s strange about people,” Said 
Nora, “how they act on us like chemi 
cals | believe the greatest suffering 
possible is to have some one expect you 
to be what you are not; make you 
be 

“Yes,” said. Ray. 

“And the greatest happiness,” said 
Nora, with her face lifted to drink the 


1 


moonlight, “would be to be linked to 
to—some one who put truth first.” 
Nora’s serenity was a kind of halo 
In the smooth-flowing davs after this 
Rav often came upon Nora reading her 
mail from China. Nora would look up, 
with light flooding her face. 


she'd share a bit of the letter, not the 


Sometimes 


personal part, of course, but scraps of 
comment or philosophy, things Tom 
thought about life, vou know 

In the face of this felicity already 
entered upon, it was impossible to fanev 
Thomas Rabold in anv sense inferior 
Even so, to Rav’s shame, she could not 
down some treacherous imagining: 
Unalterably there was Aunt. Evie. 
Aunt Evie clouded the issue, woke 
doubts. 


Never 


I never used to punish Nora. > 
I’m talking to vou like this, Rav, he- 
cause you're so dear to us. Almost like 
Nora’s sister. I never punished Nora 
I just let her see T couldn’t bear it, if 
she hurt me.” 

Rav was hardly listening. From far 
away came Aunt Evie’s trickling voice 
recounting her motherly management 
while, much closer and more real, doubts 
about Nora’s Tom pressed in upon Ray 
What if Aunt Evie, wringing Nora’s 
secret from her, had forced the flower 
of Nora’s love? What if Thomas 
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Fletcher Rabold had not quite proposed 
to Nora yet? Letters and gifts are not 
always the earnest of—a wedding. Even 
if he weren’t inferior, even if he were 
gallant and knightly, what if the an- 
nouncement of the approaching mar- 
riage should ring prematurely in his ears 
eff there in China? 

So, unwittingly, Aunt Evie sowed 
doubts, even though for weeks Nora 
was so happy, herself again, gloriously 
unhampered of petty restraints, cleaving 


a straight path through Aunt Evie’s 
sentimentality. 
Then came the break in the letters 


from China 

\nxiety swiftly ruffled Aunt Evie. 
She fluttered about Nora, watchful for 
any ripple in her, tranquillity. Aunt 
Evie got Ray into corners and cross- 
questioned her. Why shouldn’t they 
worry? What, after all, did they know 
of Thomas Fletcher Rabold? What 
would a man do in this situation? What 
would her poor, dear husband, Nora’s 
uncle, do if he had been spared? Or 
Nora’s own father? Did Ray realize 
the weight of dual responsibility which 
had always been Aunt Evie’s since the 
dav she took her orphaned niece to her 
heart? 

Davs went by like this. 


peace, 


Gone was 
enthroned, discomfort, fretting. 
\unt Evie watched the mails and Nora, 
and wondered what a man would do in 
her place. 

“I’m going to cable Zelda’s husband,” 
she announced at last. 

Nora dropped her book. 
sprawling to the tiled floor. 
in the sun with 
perched on the edge of a 


It tumbled 
They were 
Aunt Evie 
black, lac- 
quered chair, very round and neat in a 
lavender-linen morning frock. 

“T don’t see I’ve waited 


parlor, 


why this 
long,” she said. 
\nd she got up briskly. e 
“Please,” Nora began, in a painful, 
confused voice, “please wait, Aunt Evie. 
Just wait. He’s written. 


I know he’s 
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Don't 
If you just 


written. The mails are delayed. 
you see I’m not worried? 
knew him as I do.” 

“But I don’t,” said her aunt. “That’s 
the point. I have been remiss not to 
find out all about him before this. Be- 
sides, even if he’s all you believe him 
to be, something may have happened to 
him. He may be—ves, we may as well 
face it, Nora—he may be dead. China 
is a long way off. Ray, will you be 
good enough to telephone for my car?” 

“Aunt Evie, you mustn't cable Zelda’s 
husband questions about Tom.” 

“Musn’t! Ah, Nora, that you should 
speak so to me!” 

“T am sorry,” said Nora, and looked 
it. She stood fingering the chains of 
the swing she had been sitting in, fin- 
gering the chains and trying to meet 
her aunt’s reproachful gaze. ‘I’m 
sorry, Aunt Evie, sorry to—hurt you, 
but——” 

Aunt Evie trembled; 
bosom quivered pitifully. 

“Will you give me the address or 
not? I am not really your mother, 
Nora; I’m only your aunt. You can 
tell me to mind my own business.” 


her rounded 


Clink. Nora had clutched the swing 
chains together in her palm. She 


spoke names and numbers. Only Ray, 
hearing, knew them for false names and 
numbers, Ray who knew the address of 
Zelda’s husband. 

Ray retired _ precipitately. She 
wouldn’t bear it: Nora, the arrow- 
straight, lving to her aunt because Aunt 
Evie couldn’t face the truth—whatever 
that was. 

Aunt had no answer to her 
cablegram and day after day went by, 
heavy-footed, with never a word out of 
China. The assiduity of the florist dur- 
ing this period was painful rather than 
othervnse. There was irony in the 
automatic arrival of Tom’s roses, now 
that his letters had stopped. And Nora 
missed the letters. There was no gain- 
saving that. Though she reiterated her 
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faith, yet was she plainly confounded. 
She didn’t in the least know what had 
happened 


Then the letters began again. 

Three came at. once. Her aunt 
Nora and Ray 
were in the sun parlor again. It was 
morning, the room was flooded with 
light on tiles and lacquered chairs, and 
tremulous with canary song. Nora sat 


brought them to her. 


reading in the swing. Rav, on a low 
stool at her feet, was knitting a purse of 
bronze beads for Nora’s trousseau. 

\unt Evie poised on the sill between 
lemon-colored hangings. She waved 
the letters and her voice shook with 
happiness. 

“What do vou think?” she cried. 


' ” 


“There’s glorious news! I’m so glad 

Nora put out her hand for the letters, 
but her aunt held them behind her, nod- 
ding and gathering her lips for a smile. 
da little 
in front of Aunt Evie’s blond head 


Che canary in the cage above at 


to rod and back 


sprang trom swin 


-9Q 


again, caroling madly. 
‘| knew,” Nora whispered, her eves 


deepening in serenity 


\unt Evie laughed teasingly 

“Dear girl! But you didn’t, you 
don't, know the wonderiul-est thing! 
Tom—Mr. Rabold~is coming!” 

ming?" said Nora 

Her tone made Ray turn from look- 
ing at Aw levi in the doorway. 
Nora’s face was odder than her tone. 
It went white and her lids hung heavy 
before her eves. Besides, there ran that 
frantic pulsing along her throat. 


“He's on his way here this very min- 
ute!” cried her aunt. “It’s simply too 
wonderful. I’m not surprised you can 
hardly take it in.” 

“How do you know he’s coming?” It 
was Ray who asked. 

The letters were produced. 

“All mailed from San * Francisco, 
Monday,” said Aunt Evie, coming at 
last to lay them on Nora’s lap. “Why, 
he could be here to-morrow, to-day !” 


Ainslee’s 


Ray couldn’t take her eyes off Nora. 
The blood drained out of Nora’s lips. 
She didn’t look as one should look who 
is to meet her lover to-morrow, or per- 
haps to-day 

“One from Zelda?” asked Ray me- 
chanically, as Aunt Evie dropped a 
fourth letter to Nora’s lap. 

Aunt Evie answered for Nora. 

“Zelda’s is from San Francisco, too 
I wonder if she’s coming here. I won- 
der what brings all of them from 
China.” 

Nora lifted Zelda’s letter. That 
seemed queer, didn’t it, with three from 
Tom to read? 

“The firm’s business,” she said at last, 


through stiff lips. “Zelda says it was 
quite sudden. lwo weeks only for 
packing. She had no time for 


letters.” 

“Are Zelda and her husband coming 
here with Mr. Rabold?” asked Aunt 
Evie. 

Nora shook her head 

“Philadelphia,” she said 

She got up and her heels clicked 
along the tiles 

“She wants to be alone when she 
reads his,” whispered Aunt Evie, nod- 





ding and smiling at Rav. “Nora,” she 
called out, “don’t stay away too lon: 
There'll be lots to see about Mi 
Rabold can travel as fast as his letters = 
“Ves, Aunt [vie.” 
Ray’s pulse hammered hard 


Her mind hummed with fragmentary 
thoughts that pushed and jostled each 
other, trving to settle into rhvthm. The 
gap in Zelda’s letters was explained, but 
not in Tom’s. His lapse showed still 
unloverly. Was he, also, too busy pack- 
ing to give a thought to Nora? 

Ray stared up at Aunt Evie’s round 
face, pink with excitement. She had an 
uprushing desire to say to Aunt Evie: 
“But see here, you know, the truth is 
the breath of life to Nora. You ought 
to learn to bear it.’ But of course she 


didn’t say it 
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At last Ray stumbled to her feet, in 
he midst of Aunt Evie’s twitterings. 
Nora wasn't in her room, but the mail 
lay on the bed where she had dropped 
Had she not yet opened Tom’s let- 
That seemed so strange Ray 

‘kked to see. The three flaps were still 
sealed. 

\ mandarin coat lay on the chaise 
longue. It was a yellow-satin coat, stiff 
with coral-colored flowers and dragons 
of black and gold. A Chinese jar ona 
low, Oriental stool of carved teakwood 
held roses fresh that morning. But 
ere was Nora? Not upstairs. Not 
in the library. Not in the garden. 

\ voice came from the sun parlor— 
ora’s Ray went in through the 
pergola 

“Ah, Ray!” 
4] 


he inner threshold, where her aunt had 


\ 


Nora was standing on 


tood a while ago with the momentous 
ail The lemon-colored curtains 
swayed beside Nora now; and over her 
head, a little in front, the acrobatic 
ary hung swinging and _ singing. 
Nora held a newspaper in her hand 


“I’m glad you came in, Ray. I have 
mething to tell you. I am afraid it 
is bad news. An unidentified man has 


heen run over in Chicago, run over and 
killed.” 

\ cry broke from Ray. 

“No, Nora, no!” 

\unt Evie left the swing and went to 
Nora, 

“Ah!” she said. “Chicago. Uniden- 
tified. On his way to you. Dear child. 
Dear, brave Nora. Expecting to be in 
his arms to-day.” 

“There are no proofs!” cried Ray 

Nora pointed to a line in the paper. 
\unt Evie read it. 

“*He wore a carved ring, apparently 
Chinese and of great antiquity’—Tom 
wore such a ring, Nora?” 

“Yes, Aunt Evie.” 

And then there were no other sounds 
in the sun parlor but trills of canaries 
and a choking sob from Aunt Evie. 


Ray stared down the long room at 
Nora. A dreadful blankness lay upon 
Nora’s deep eyes. Here was very be- 
reavement. The beautiful gifts, the let- 
ters that had brought light flooding 
across Nora’s face, all these things were 
come to an end. Nora’s lover was no 
more. In his place was a dreadful 
hypothesis. A blankness where happi- 
ness had been. In mercy, that should 
have been all. But unalterably there 
was Aunt Evie. 

She arranged everything. She had 
a plan. She folded her arm tight about 
Nora and Nora could not move, could 
only turn her head from side to side as 
her aunt talked. Now and then Aunt 
Evie paused to brush away tears, but 
only for a moment. She went on 
sketching the plan. 

“Please—not that, Aunt Evie. Not 
that!” 

“He had no relatives, my dear.” 

“Oh, please : 

But the plan moved toward execu- 
tion. It moved of its own momentum, 
once it was started. It unfolded like 
some compelling ritual. Nora, eyes 
wider and wider on the terror she had 
not foreseen—oh, never had she fore- 
seen this!—walked deeper into its in- 
tricacies as the hypnotized walk, nerve- 
lessly and yet steadily, implacably urged. 

“Dear, brave Nora!” whispered her 
aunt, because Nora neither wept nor 
turned aside. 

First, Chicago. A dreadful journey. 
Ray and Nora shut in the drawing-room 
on the train with Nora’s aunt, hearing 
her murmur those incessant, trickling 
phrases. And always the wheels, 
clacking on with long, sighing stops in 
the night under lighted sheds. Chicago. 
Michigan Avenue gray in a wind off the 
lake. People scurrying, blown about as 
if with no will of their own, like paper 
scraps. Then an hour linked to actual- 
ity by a bit of carved gold, an ancient, 
grotesque ring, talisman of darkness. 
\gain the drawing-room on the train, 
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listening to Aunt Evie and the clacking 
wheels. Aunt Evie giving the con- 
ductor not three tickets, but four. 

Nora walked through the doorway of 
home as she had walked these forty- 
eight hours, a being stripped of will and 
reason. She stood uncertainly looking 
at her aunt. 

‘*Nora,.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Evie. 

“You must go up now and try to rest 
a little, dear. You must gather 
streneth for to-morrow. I'll see to 
everything.” 

“Yes, Aunt Evie.” 

The bright, embroidered robe lay on 


the chaise longue in Nora’s room, and 
roses, drooping now, but roses still, even 
fragrant, filled a jar before the window. 
It was a Chinese jar of rare loveliness 
and it stood upon a carved, Oriental 
stool. Beautiful things. 

“Ah!” Nora cried. 

Ray was at her elbow. Ray’s heart 
ached. Long-pent tears stung her lids. 
She saw a little huddle of letters on 
Nora’s bed and went to move them. 
Nora must rest, she must try to sleep. 

Three of the letters were still unread. 
Ray held them in her hand, looking 
down at the writing. There was an- 
other letter. It had been opened. It 
was half out of its envelope. But it 
was only Zelda's. The postscript, bold 
as print, showed Zelda's afterthought: 

Forgot all about mailing Tom’s letters 
Hope it didn’t matter. 

Nora put out her hand and Ray laid 
the letters on it. Nora moved toward 
the window, reddened in sunset. She 
must have touched the chaise longue in 
passing, for the mandarin coat slipped 
off and settled, rustling, to the floor. 
Her skirt brushed the roses on the low 
stool, and petals showered. She tore 
open a letter by the reddened window, 
tore open and read a letter from the 
lover who was no more. 
Amazingly she laughed. 


Ainslee’s 





“Look, Ray,”’ she cried, “read what 
he thought of me!” 

Nora sounded mad. 

“Don't!” Ray begged. 

“Ves,” said Nora, laughing. ‘It’s 
funny, Bay 

She pressed into Ray’s hand a single 
sheet, one of the messages so strangely 
deputed to Zelda to mail. Through a 
mist words swam a meaningless sen- 
tence, and after that a bit of verse. The 
lines of verse came clear, already famil- 
iar. Beautiful lines, chosen for Nora's 
portrait. 
* *Steel-true’ ” Ray read 
“Me!” said Nora 
Ray dropped her eyes. The beautiful 


I 


“Picture me!” 


verse was painful because Nora laughed 
at it \nd now, as Ray looked at it 
again, she knew that it was painful for 
another reason as well That writing 
was ungainly. There were familiar 
he words. Could 


breaks in the midst of t 
it be that Nora’s Tom had not even 
written the letters Zelda mailed? Could 
that writing be Nora’s own, disguised 

**Steel-true, ” cried Nora. “Picture 
me." 

But the writing was nothing. Or, 
rather, it was trivial, one with the little 
echoing questions about Nora’s lover 
that had from the first beat in waves 
upon Ray's brain. The echoes were 
stilled and silent now as Nora laughed. 
Nothing mattered but Nora. Dark 
against the red-lit window, she showed 
taller than life, and she was laughing 

Those phrases, though cloaked in 
dubious writing, still were lofty, beau- 
tiful, such a portrait as any woman 
might long to have made of her. 

Steel-true and blade-straight, 
The great artificer 
Made my mate. 

It was sacrilege, no less, that Nora, 
echoing those lines, however penned, 
should laugh at them. 

“Don’t, Nora,” Ray begged, “don’t! 
You were like that. You were. All 
your friends used to think——” 
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“Used to,” said Nora. She stopped 
laughing then and set her shoulders 
square against the window, her face 
queerly stained in the last light. “Used 
to. Now it is different, eh, Ray ?” 

fhrough the open door floated up 
fragrances and that hushed stir that 
runs before events. Already manifest 
was the minatory shadow of to-mor- 
row's pomp and circumstance. The old, 
old premise pressed on toward its 
conclusion, 

Lights were on downstairs. Doors 
opened and shut. [eet hurried. Aunt 
Evie had wired ahead. Her intimates 
even now moved through the house. 
Yonder one directed a maid slapping 
open little varnished chairs to set in 
rows in the drawing-rooms, here one 
lifted flowers from tissue-paper wrap- 
pings. Halfway down the stairs Ray 
faltered and wondered if she could go 
on. Just below Aunt Evie, red-eyed, 
but brave and neat, stood answering the 
questions of a clergyman. 

“Aunt Evie!” 

Ray started and turned. There was 
Nora at the head of the stairs. That 
heavy fragrance kept on drifting out of 
the rooms, where sounded rhythmically 
the clap of opening chairs. Ray wanted 
to crv out to Nora not to come down, 
but she was dumb. Nora came on. 
Then Aunt Evie saw her. 

“Go back, my dear. Go back,” she 
whispered shrilly. “You must not see 
all this. You must not see people. Stay 
in your room and I'll come to you. 
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Everything is arranged. Go back, dear 
child.” 

But Nora came on down the stairs. 

When she got to the bottom § she 

ier hand and opened it. 

On the palm lay a tiny, grotesque talis- 


( 
stretched out | 
man, the carved, Chinese ring which she 
had sworn belonged to Thomas Rabold. 
Premonition shook her aunt. She 
moved quickly. Before Nora could 
speak Aunt Evie’s hands were on her; 
one set a seal on her lips, one crowded 
her fingers back upon the ring. 

“She’s not herself,” her aunt said, 
“not herself at all. She’s been through 
so much. Take her back, Ray. Give 
her that opiate the doctor left. She 
must have sleep before to-morrow.” 
Then she whispered desperately to 
Nora: “If vou have doubts now, Nora, 
it’s too late. It’s too late. Don’t speak 
them. I know best.” Nora shook off 
her aunt’s plump little hands and again 
held out the ring. “It is a Chinese 
ring,” whispered Aunt Evie. “Surely 
from China. There's a dragon in the 
carving, Nora. See? <A _ dragon. 
Isn’t it a dragon?” 

“Yes, Aunt Evie.” Nora’s lids flut- 
tered, but her eves did not shut. Rather 
they widened. Nor were they blank 
eyes now. In them flamed the edge of 
purpose. “But the dragon doesn’t mat- 
ter,” Nora said. “I’m going to tele- 
graph Chicago that I never saw this ring 
before yesterday.” 

Though there had been no Tom in 
China, vet was Nora’s nameless knight 
come riding up in time to save her. 


HEN you are tired, remember: trees 
Are the world’s wise musicians. Keep 
On listening and they will sing 





Your weariness to sleep. 
GRACE HAZARD CONKLING. 
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T the doctor's urgent order Carol 
A van Lennep extinguished her 
cigarette—the seventeenth that 
day—leaned back on the sofa, yawned, 


and wished fervently that he would 
cease pestering her. When he had gone 


she rose, a tall, infinitely slender figure, 
and moved gracefully into the adjoining 
room of the Park Avenue apartment, 
where her father sat awaiting the ver- 
dict. 

“The man’s absurd.” she told him, 
“He said 


Indulged in a 


kissing his forehead lightly. 
I was all shot to pieces 
long tirade on the life of a débutante. 
The poor fellow at first thought I was 
still sweet seventeen.” 

“He knows his business,” her father 
fondly her fragile, 

“What did he tell 


He surveved, with some 


asserted, patting 
drooping shoulders. 
you to do 
anxiety, her pale, incisive features, the 
faint lines under her candid violet eyes. 

“Of all things,” she laughed. “Of all 
things! He says I must give up New 
York—altogether—for at least two 
months. I told him that I was twenty 
five; that, as the sole feminine repre- 
sentative of the Beale van Lenneps, I 
had numerous social obligations to ful- 
fill. He wasn’t in the least impressed. 
He said that I must take a long sea voy- 
age. Insisted! 
name shall I go?” 

“T’'ll send you down to the West 
Indies on the Catalonia,” he suggested. 
She sighed, and yawned delicately. 
“Well, if it’s got to be done I suppose 
I might as well take advantage of the 


But where in Heaven's 
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fact that you’re the American head of 
the Atlantic Navigation.” 

“Naturally,” he assented. “I can get 
you the best cabins on the ship. You'll 
go alone?” 

“With Céleste. I couldn’t pack and 
unpack to save my life.” 

He laughed at that 

“All right. I'll fix it up for you. Be 
réady to sail on March fourth, will 
you ?” 

“TH tty.” 


lazily stretching her arms: 


she told him. And added, 
“Oh, dad, 
it will be a frightful bore, won't it? 
And there'll be a lot of horribly duil 
people on board I'll do nothing but 
read and sleep and eat.” 

“You won't be bored,” he assured her, 
“There'll be a great deal to see \nd 
I'll give you a card to old Windwood, 
the captain. The finest commander that 
ever stood on a bridge.’ 

“Sailors are notoriously dull conver- 
sationalists,” she mused, then, waving 


her hand gayly, left him to dress for 


dinner. 

Even before the Catalonia had 
breasted Cape Hatteras on her south 
ward voyage it became apparent that ¢ 
certain young man, the ship's second 
officer to be precise, was destined to 
provide some light amusement for the 
Dunwiddie, ths 
canny chief engineer, summed up every 
one’s feelings 
cluded—when he remarked that he was 
at times staggered by young Cathcart’s 
“swank,” a peculiarly British term in- 


feminine passenger. 


Carol van Lennep’s in- 
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dicating a certain mild assurance and 
self-confidence that fitted Cathcart as 
gracefully as the double-breasted, brass- 
buttoned tunic of his smart uniform. 

It was Cathcart’s habit to appear 
about eleven every morning on the sunny 
promenade deck, and to pace up and 
down methodically for perhaps half an 

his white cap with its rampant, 
golden lion perched at a devilish angle 
upon his flaxen, Saxon head. He was 
pink-cheeked, pleasantly 
and altogether absurdly 
youthful for his position as second offi- 
cer. As a matter of fact, he was barely 
twenty-six. 
The Catalonia was a British ship with 
British crew. When the Atlantic 
Navigation, her American agents, an- 
nounced that they intended to send her 
to the West Indies on an extended 


hour, 


round-faced, 


good looking- 


a 


1 
gow 


thirty-five-day cruise, friendly rivals 
shook their heads, fearing that her 
thirty-four thousand tons were too un- 
wieldy to navigate the intricacies of cer- 


tain lesser-known harbors that appeared 
on the cruise schedule. Yet she sailed, 
with every cabin full, from New York 
in the gray drizzle of a March morning. 
Most of her officers, from old Com- 
mander Windwood down, had been for 
years in the Atlantic Navigation’s serv- 
Carol 
Lennep learned from a chat with 

the purser that the boy had previously 
been aboard a small freight vessel on 
the Mediterranean route. Windwood, it 
appeared, had sponsored him; helped 
him on; because he the son of 
Windwood’s best chum, a noble old soul 
who had recently died after forty-six 
years of faithful service with the A. N. 
For the first few days Cathcart ig- 
nored the feminine passengers. Then, 
one stinny morning, he encountered 
Carol van Lennep on the boat deck, 
where she was snugly bundled in rugs 
in the shelter of the second funnel. She 
looked up from her novel, gave him one 
of her gorgeous and renowned smiles, 


ice. Cathcart was the exception. 


was 
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and said politely, as was perfectly per- 
missible on the part of an important 
passenger to a junior officer: 

“Lovely day.” 

Cathcart halted, touched his cap, be- 
came pinker than ever; lighted a ciga- 
rette and threw it away ; then summoned 
courage and perched himself on a hatch 
coaming beside her. In her proximity 
his cloak of confidence dropped away. 
He became at once a staimmering, polite, 
worshiping youth. 

Just why he gravitated toward her, or 
why he honored only her after that—in 
the face of several less subtle attractions 

was difficult for the rest of the pas- 
sengers to comprehend. She was ultra- 
sophisticated, even slightly bored; beau- 
tiful in a tall, aloof way. But be that 
as it may, when Cathcart was not occu- 
pied on the bridge, or traipsing soberly 
after the bulky form of Windwood on 
the daily rounds of inspection, the pas- 
sengers of the Catalonia had only to 
search for a glimpse of Carol’s smart 
little red-felt hat to find him, too. 

On the fourth day out the bugler sum- 
moned passengers to Sunday-morning 
service in a reeling dining saloon, but 
scarcely thirty were feeling spiritually 
inclined. Cathcart read the lessons in 
a grave monotone, and Carol, watching 
him from behind her hymn book, be- 
came suddenly aware of a warm, tender 
feeling that tugged vaguely at her heart. 
Of course she didn’t care for him, she 
told herself laughingly; it was, rather, 
a maternal emotion; a sense of his sheer 
youth and her own mature sophistica- 
tion. A pleasant sensation withal. 

She had a talk with Mr. Blake, the 
purser, that afternoon, prompted by a 
chance encounter away up forward on 
the hurricane deck just beneath the fly- 
ing bridge. It was a slate-colored day, 
with a billowing horizon and a thunder- 
ing headwind that made her cling des- 
perately to the taffrail, and at the same 
time try demurely to keep a restless 
plaid skirt in its normal position. 
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Somehow the conversation veered to 
the subject of Cathcart. 

“He’s funny,” she said, beating a tiny 
tattoo with her gloved fingers upon the 
rail. ‘I’ve never met a man in the least 
like him before. You know’—she grew 
suddenly confidential, perhaps because 
the purser was obese and had white hair 
and a fatherly look—‘‘you know, he 
spends hours with me, and he looks 
well, he looks terrifically pleased to see 
me each time. And yet when we're to- 
gether he never says anything he 
couldn't shout to me across the dinner 
table.” 

“You'd like him to?” Blake suggested 
wickedly. 

She laughed, and the soft curve of 
her cheeks took on a faint color. 

“Frankly, I don’t know. I'd _ like 
something t 


» happen, though, to show 
me just what kind of a man he is—be- 
cause, otherwise, he’s the type you'd go 
on knowing for years and years without 
learning anything about. He never 
talks about himself. 
stance, he spent two moonlit hours care- 
fully explaining to me the economical 


Last night, for in 


advantages of oil fuel over coal.” 

“Probably a matter of national re- 
serve,’ suggested Blake, who happened 
to be a South African and therefore 
able to regard certain English character- 
istics objectively. 

“Maybe. I don’t know many English- 
men——” She broke off hurriedly, as 
Cathcart himself appeared on the bridge 
ladder. He had a half-frozen look about 
him, yet was disdaining an overcoat; in 
fact, the only concession he had made 
to the rigor of the day was a thick 
woolen muffler twisted about his some- 
what delicate throat. He came down 
the ladder; stood there on the swaying 
deck before them, long, lean legs planted 
firmly and widely apart, hands thrust 
deep in the pockets of his tunic, eying 
Carol with a sheer, mute admiration, 

Presently, in his nervous, clipped 
speech, he said to her: 
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“Commander Windwood hasn’t met 


you yet. He'd be jolly glad if you'd 
take tea with him in his cabin abaft the 
chart house about five o'clock.” 

“Great,” said Carol promptly. “Ts 
love to meet him.”’ 

She went up to the commander’s cabin 
at five that afternoon. 

It proved to be a low-ceilinged, cozy 
place of leather furniture and paneled 
walls which were adorned with perhaps 
fifty framed photographs; there were 
seascapes, pictures of ships of every 
conceivable kind, portraits of celebrities 
who had crossed the Atlantic time and 
again under Windwood's unerring com- 
mand. The old man, leaning back com- 
fortably in a wide, Russian-leather arm- 
chair, fat hands crossed placidly upon 
his stomach, appeared to be hale as ever. 
No need to describe him-—a prototype 
of many of his brethren upon the trans- 
atlantic service: short, broad of beam, 
gray-bearded and blue-eyed, weather- 
beaten to a ruddy glow. An old man, 
old in experience of the sea, yet a per- 
fect schoolboy in his knowledge of the 
more complex life ashore 

He greeted Carol warmly; proceeded 
to offer her ‘‘tea,” which consisted of 
Five Star Scotch poured into tall glasses 
from a cut-glass decanter, and a plate 
of crackers. Conversation turned to the 
cruise, and he brought out an immense 
map of the Caribbean Sea. 

He lighted a stubby shell brier, and 
puffed at it until his kindly old face was 
almost obscured in clouds of smoke. 

“IT made most of the voyage some 
years ago on a three-thousand-ton cruis- 
ing yacht. To tell the truth, Miss van 
Lennep, there’s only one port that 
bothers me at all———” 

He tapped the map with a pencil, in- 
dicating one of those many little islands 
that extend, chainlike, across the blue 
expanse of the Caribbean from the Vir- 
gin Isles down to the very coast of 
South America; toy islands upon a 
painted sea, 
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“This is Saint Honoré, a French pos- 
session that is somewhat off the beaten 
track.” He did not actually say Saint 
Honoré. For obvious reasons the name 
is changed; one doesn’t wish to offend 
a proud little colony by running down its 
harbor facilities. “I understand that the 
harbor entrance is narrow and tricky, 
barely forty feet of water on the bar at 
high tide, and a partly concealed reef. 
The Atlantic Navigation took Saint 
Honore in the cruise purely as an ad- 
vertisement; the place had interesting 
historical associations, I bélieve, some 
thing to do with the days of Empress 
Josephine. We'll let the passengers go 
ashore for a couple of hours, eat sugar 
cane and rose apples, and exercise their 
French. Besides, it breaks the voyage 
nicely between Trinidad and = Mar- 
tinique.’ 

And the harbor?” she put in. He 
was inclined, she thougiit, to drift away 
from his original subject 


“Oh—vyes. I understand, too, that 
the Saint Hanoré pilots are a pack of 
blasted fools. Kelvin your father 


would remember him; my second on the 
old |alencia—he’s been down there on 
our freight service. I had a chat with 
him before IT left New York, and he 
warned me to be careful.’ 

Presently Windwood got up from his 
chair, to roll across the cabin in his ec- 
centric, oscillating gait, and fetch Carol 
a picture of himself, wife. and two 
strapping sons, the four of them stand- 


ing humorously stiff and awkward he 
fore the door of a diminutive brick villa 
outside Southampton 

“The boy on the left is Jim,” he ex- 
plained, a trace of sadness in his voice 
“Te was shell-shocked in Mesopotamia.” 
He paused; then brightened perceptibly 
as he indicated the other and-taller lad. 
“This is Will; he’s doing well in the 


He’s the pride of 


my life. Last time IT heard from him 


merchant service. 


he talked of being promoted to captaincy 
ona Y. & D. freighter, the Severn. 
9—Ains 
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He's young, too. Heaven knows where 
he is now; we have a hard time keeping 
in touch with each other. Still, we met 
at Southampton last Christmas . 
His voice trailed off in pleasurable 
reminiscence 

“And Cathcart?’ she said, after a 
pause. 

“Why do you laugh?” he asked. 

“He’s amusing, and so wonderfull 
young !”’ 

He smiled at that. 
’m fond of the lad, Miss 
van Lennep. His father was my life- 
long friend; once salvaged me off the 


Orkneys at the risk of his own ship. 


“So he is 


When he died young Cathcart was prac- 
tically adrift in the world. I've done 
the best I could by him; sent him 
through the training schools. And 
here’s the result: second officer on the 
Catalonia already. Gad! He’s grateful, 
though ‘i 

“Efficient 2” she a ked 

The old man grunted. 

“Fairly; his vouth is a slight handi- 
cap. Still, he’s full of enthusiasm, 
which is a fine prelude to efficiency.” 


The Catalonia seemed to acquire 
wings as she sped into the dazzling 
tropic seas, became a glittering thing of 
white paint and spotless decks. Day 
after day dawned in a perfect triumph 


of -gold an 


1 blue Now and then a 
shimmering arc of flying fish, swift and 
bright as a knife’s blade, swept over the 
white-crested waves. or a huge, irre 

lar pattern of russet seaweed drifted, 
with infinite laziness, past the hull. 
Gvymkhanas were held on deck by day, 
and almost every evel ing there was a 
dance under the magic, flickerin 


of Japanese lanterns 





g¢ glow 
Jamaica found 
the whole crew attired in white, Cath- 
cart looking perfectly gorgeous, Of 
course the other passengers began to 
chatter about him and Carol—especially 
a certain elderly group of unattached 
ladies. 
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After leaving Kingston, the Catalonia 
drifted leisurely southward to the Canal 
zone; then to the emerald harbor of La 
Guaira, whence a diminutive railway 
winds snakelike through the Venezuelan 
mountains to a capital in the clouds. 
From there she proceeded to the sunny 
levity of Trinidad. Cathcart had his 
own little troubles during those days. 

“T wish I wasn’t so dashed youthful- 
looking,” he complained bitterly to 
Carol one morning. “The harbor mas- 
ter at Trinidad fairly jeered at me.” 

“Jeered?” she repeated incredulously. 
“Why, when you stand on the Cata- 
lonia’s bridge in all your glory one would 
take you for the admiral of the Grand 
Fleet at least.” 

He was patently disgusted with her 
gentle sarcasm. 

“Dammit,” he breathed, ‘“‘one’s got to 
make some sort of an appearance!’ His 
pink confusion was a thing joyful to 
behold. 

On the evening before they were due 
at the mysterious and out-of-the-way 
Saint Honoré the purser informed Carol 
that both Commander Windwood and 
Bates, the first officer, were seriously ill 
with ptomaine poisoning from some 
food they had eaten ashore; that they 
were confined to their bunks with high 
temperatures. The news was being kept 
from most of the passengers. Carol, 
after some argument, secured the doc- 
tor’s permission to visit Windwood. 

At midnight she went on deck. There 
was a touch of eternal spring in the 
gentle breeze that came rippling over 
the bows; the sky overhead was a vel- 
vety canopy powdered with the sheen 
of a myriad stars. Through the cabin 
porthole she saw old Windwood propped 
up on a sofa, supported by a veritable 
wall of pillows. That he must be suf- 
fering was certain, yet outwardly he 
preserved a wholly wonderful calm. To 
her surprise, Cathcart was with him; 
they were talking earnestly, in subdued 
voices. As she waited by the open door, 


she could not help overhearing some of 
the conversation. Cathcart was stand- 
ing gravely and respectfully before his 
senior officer, cap in hand, the oblique 
rays of an electric lamp playing softly 
upon his flaxen hair. 

“When the pilot comes aboard,” 
Windwood concluded, “listen carefully 
to him, but try to use your own judg- 
ment. Remember that these West In- 
dian pilots at Saint Honoré have never 
handled anything bigger than a three- 
thousand-ton ship. You’ve studied the 
harbor charts, of course?” 

Cathcart nodded soberly; he seemed 
suddenly to have realized his own tre- 
mendous responsibilities. 

“Good night,” said Windwood, and 
dismissed him. 


The Catalonia had already dropped 
anchor in the harbor of Saint 
Honoré when Carol came on deck the 
following morning. <A theatrical sort 
of place it proved to be, in a stagelike 
setting of color and flowers; the town 
was but a mere heap of pastel-tinted 
houses tumbled haphazard at the margin 
of the crescent-shaped harbor, whose 
unruffled surface was like a molten 
mirror in the morning sun’s glare. Back 
of the town loomed an amphitheater of 
ceiba-covered hills, rising sheer and 
green into the tranquil sky. The Cata- 
lonia was surrounded by _parasitical 
dories laden with tropic fruit. 

On the after deck Carol discovered 
the nice, fatherly purser, who knew his 
West Indies well. He was staring at 
the narrow neck of the harbor lying be- 
tween a flimsy breakwater and a pal- 
metto-fringed peninsula, through which 
the Catalonia had just passed. 

“Last time I came through there was 
on a windjammer,” he remarked, and 
indicated a striped lighthouse at the 
peninsula’s tip. “I never thought they'd 
be able to get a thirty-four-thousand-ton 
liner into this port. Just beyond that 
light you'll detect a faint white streak 

















in the dark biue of the water. See what 


[ mean?” 


She saw it very. faintly, upon the 


shimmering horizon. 

“You'd never suspect the reef that’s 
beneath it; but for a narrow channel the 
would be useless. 


harbor They should 


” 


have blasted it out years ago, 


Of course her thoughts turned to 
Cathcart—only she now thought of him 
as Bob. His task, it seemed, had been 


no easy one. 


Later on the passengers all went 
ashore; spent the morning pottering 
about narrow, cobble-stoned — streets; 


visiled an ancient, rose-colored cathedral 
and a market place under striped, red- 
and-white umbrellas, where they haggled 
for pineapples, coconuts, and some mys- 
terious tropical fruits which were out- 
wardly captivating, 


petizing. 


but proved unap- 

\t noon they were rowed back to the 
Catalonia and, incidentally, 
good view of her. She had 
the tropical 
cruise, looked as graceful and gracious 
as a yacht in spite of her thirty-four 
thousand tons 


obtained 
their first 
been 


painted white for 


The three massive fun- 


nels, perfectly proportioned, the long, 
tapering cruiser stern, were triumphs of 
marine architecture; one doubted if the 
Clydebank shipyards ever turned out a 
b 


Ruskin’s remark 
about a beautiful ship being man’s most 


etter piece of work. 


noble creation sprang irresistibly to 
Carol’s mind. 
\ stiff 


the morning, 


breeze had sprung up during 
troubling the 
waters, and progress toward the Cata- 


lonia Most of 


harbor 


was bv no means easy. 


the passengers were heartily thankful 
when they were at last able to climb 
aboard. 

The Catalonia’s forward funnel be- 


cloud of 
steam; a deep blast rolled across the 
harbor, reverberated against the pink 
faces of the houses that lined the quay. 
She swung about; faced the harbor’s 


came partly obscured in a 
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mouth. Carol strolled forward along 


the hurricane deck, just in time to catch 
sight of Cathcart clanibering up a steel 
ladder to the starboard end of the bridge. 

On the bridge directly over her head 
she heard Saint Honore 
pilot instructions; Cathcart 
acknowledging in monosyllable; now 
and then translating, for the benefit of 
the English quartermaster. 


the garrulous 


a 


‘ 
shouting 


The Catalonia slipped gently past the 
striped iighthouse, and the swirl of 
waters loomed up ahead. The purser, 
passing by, again called Carol’s attention 
to it. 

“Is it dangerous?” she asked; then 
added, all of a sudden: “Life's sort of 
like that, full of concealed things wait- 
ing for us; things that leap up unex- 
pectedly and take your breath away, if 
you're not warned in time—even in the 
smoothest of lives.” 

He found 
himself wondering whether she would 


This puzzled the purser. 


have been capable of such a remark two 
weeks before. Love, they said, induced 


blindness; in some cases, it seemed to 
him, it developed insight 

\s they neared the harbor entrance 
another ship hove into sight round the 
tip of the palmetto point of land that 
j She 
freighter, a 
thing with a dis- 
gracefully patched and rusty hull. 


jutted seaward to starboard. was 
incoming, a decrepit old 
battered, sea-wear) 
Carol 
could see her scarlet Plimsoll line show- 
ing high and ugly above the blueness of 
the water—-she was evidently in ballast 

her spidery propeller kicking a chalky 
froth at her stern. Clouds of mustard- 
colored smoke were billowing from her 
stubby funnel, yet she moved sluggishly, 
seemed to wallow, undetermined, in her 
course. From the 
the order for 


engine room 


Catalonia’s bridge 


went half speed in the 


A white feather of smoke leaped up 
at-the freighter’s red funnel. The sound 
of a thin, attenuated whistle drifted over 
intervening 


the water. She labored 
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clumsily to starboard, apparently in a 
supreme effort to avoid that swirling 
white line of water—and came directly 
into the Catalonia’s path. 

What happened within those next 
few timeless moments remained but a 
confused and tragic picture in Carol van 
Lennep’s mind. She realized, all at 
once, that they were bearing down upon 
the freighter; that there was some kind 
of argument going on between Cathcart 
and the half-breed pilot. The breeze 
from astern was carrying the Catalonia 
forward perceptibly, in spite of the fact 
that her engines were being -reversed. 
The freighter was now scarcely thirty 
yards away, and blocking the harbor 
passage. 

The Catalonia whistled; the freighter 
whistled, plaintively. But there must 
have been some misunderstanding, for 
she veered suddenly, with a dreadful, 
serene certainty, straight across the 
Catalonia’s bow. Carol screamed. The 
Catalonia lurched drunkenly to port; 
slid unerringly toward the thin, swirling 
menace of white-capped waters. She 
shuddered. Carol was conscious of the 
whole steel length of the boat vibrating 
beneath her feet, and of a dull, grating 
noise away down below decks. 

Dimly she saw the freighter slipping 
past unscathed, in a mood, it seemed to 
her at the moment, of obscene derision. 

Something impelled her to glance up- 
ward. She saw Cathcart staring for- 
ward, white as a sheet, like some effigy 
of a man in frozen marble. 


Nobody knows how much it cost the 
Atlantic Navigation to refloat the Cata- 
lonia, or to send her passengers back to 
New York on the Dutch West Indian 
packet that conveniently happened to be 
calling at Fort de France, Martinique, 
two days after the disaster. They were 
all sent up there comfortably enough in 
motor boats from Saint Honoré. Carol 
remembered more than anything else old 
Windwood being carried ashore on a 


stretcher, his face the grimmest study 
man could ever wish to see. 

He survived, though, and was able 
to attend the board of trade inquiry 
which was held several months later, 
in England, because the Catalonia was 
a British ship. Every one prayed that 
Cathcart would be able to clear himself, 
but when the time came he had nothing 
oi importance to say; made no attempt 
at a defense. For a few days there 
were fatuous discussions in the press 
concerning him. Then, more or less in 
disgrace, he dropped out of sight, and 
was all too soon forgotten by a busy 
world. 


Two whole years later. Boulogne- 
sur-Mer in mid-December. - A gray line 
of stark, stone houses along a cobble- 
stoned quay; the tiny Saint Pierre of 
the Fisherfolk perched high above the 
babel of the town, serene against a cop- 
pery, wind-swept sky. The crowded 
harbor with its tangled panorama of 
masts, the wide quays swarming with 
men of the sea, the crisp air reeking 
with the odor of a hundred baskets of 
gleaming fish, and the fragrance of 
potatoes frying at gaslit booths. Carol 
van Lennep, coming ashore from the 
Folkestone boat with her maid, dis- 
covered to her annoyance that she had 
a full hour to pass before making con- 
nections for Brussels. 

They hurried along the dark, wind- 
swept quay toward the lighted waiting 
room of the railway station. A harbor 
tug slipped in between the Boulogne 
breakwaters, puffing sturdily, dragging 
a string of clumsy, coal-stained barges 
that were sharply silhouetted against 
the evening sky. The tug backwatered ; 
and wharfed at the quay, with an ab- 
surd commotion, a great straining and 
creaking of hawsers. 

A man stepped ashore from the pilot 
house; a lean, pale fellow, shabbily 
clad, with a scarlet muffler wound about 
his throat. Carol van Lennep saw the 
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muffler, gripped her maid’s arm, halted. 
The rays of a trembling arc light caught 
the man’s profile as he brushed by them. 

30b Cathcart!” 

Her cry went out involuntarily; a 
cry of sheer, sharp gladness. 

He tried desperately to slip away, 
but her hand was already on his arm. 
Then, seeing that flight was out of the 
question, he laughed and 
nodded toward the tug. 

“Easier to handle than the Catalonia, 
Miss van Lennep,” he said. 


queerly, 


She was dumfounded; pretended not 
to hear the remark. French maid 
hovered beside them, conveying by her 
grim expression that she 


The 


thought the 
whole episode extremely bad form, and 
not at all what she was accustomed to 
Carol said quickly: 

) hour 
rts for Brussels. 
something to eat in 


train 
I’m going to have 
the station restau- 
rant. \Von’t you please join me?” 
into the little restaurant 
in silence, as two people will who have 
not seen each other for 
and who are groping for an 
topic ot 


‘I’ve got an before my 


Chey went 


eons of time 
opening 
conversation, 


Over an ome 


lette and coffee he warmed visibly, even 


smiled with a curious twist of his color 


less lips. Carol was, of course, de 
termined not to refer to the Catalonia, 


+ 
} 


but he broached the subject—and there 


wa no dodging it. 


She had a sudden conviction that 


there was something he wanted de spel 


ately to tell her, some fact about hin 


elf, vet did not know how to embark 
upon it, 
\fter a silence he blurted out, 


long 
with a palpable effort at casualness : 
“Did you happen at the time to notice 
name of the freighter we I near 
down ?” 
her head, 
tremendously paine 4 
out to him, all of it, 


the table in a 


shook be wilde red, 

Her heart we 
as he leaned across 
attitude, 


| 


eyes staring at nothing at all, as if he 


strained, tense 
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were visualizing some intolerable, re- 
mote picture. 

“You must have read her name in 
the paper,’ he insisted. 

“Oh,” she burst out, “I didn’t read 
the papers! I wanted to forget it 
Can't you understand that? For 
Heaven’s sake let's talk about some- 


thing else!” 
“The  freighter’s 
Severn,” he said dully. 
Her expression must have signified 
no interest. With a little sigh of resig+ 
nation he began to chat about his work 
along the French 


1 
| 


name was the 


coast; towing work 
She 


neealed it. 


was bored, 

She did not 

‘athcart’s mind harking back to 
that morning at Saint Honore. 

Presently the French maid glanced at 

her watch, that the Brussels 

train would be leaving in ten minutes. 


Carol paid the 


some salvaging. 


but bravely c 








and _ said 

bill, dismissing airily his 

protest, and took up her hand bag. 
“T’m afraid,” 


left the 


remarked, as 
restaurant, “that the world 
and I mutually despise each other. 
Now, if old Windwood bs 


It was then that she stood stock-still, 


Cathcart 


they 


something hammering at her brain. An 


elusive thought, a memory. 


“Why.” she whispered, “in Wind- 
wood's cabin I heard the name of that 
ship—the Scvern Wait Oh, wait! 
It's all coming back to me.”’ 

In ipendous access of memory 
| 14 


she pictured the commander's cabin; the 
: ‘of Seotch and crackers: the f: 
photograph with its quaint, 


Windwood’s proud vol 





ures ( 
as he dicated his eldest son: “He's 
heing promoted to captaincy on a 
Y.& D ( iter, the Si ri Heaven 
} W \\ he ] 1OW 

“Do u mean,” she said, gripping 
Catheart’s arm, “that Windwood’s son 
was aboard that freighter?” 

‘Tle was the skipper.” 

she dragged him back into the res 


found chairs in a quiet corner. 
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The maid protested violently, assuring 
mademoiselle that they would miss the 
last train for Brussels. 

“Damn Brussels!” said Carol, and 
handed her a fifty-franc note, saying, 
“Here. You go and get supper—any- 
where. And come back for me in, say, 
half an hour. I’m busy, Céleste. Use 
your head !” 

It took both patience and time to get 
the complete story from Cathcart. But 
at last Carol van Lennep learned that 
Cathcart had sent the Catalonia pur- 
pesely on that reef. 

It had been stated all along, in ship- 
ping circles, that the disaster had oc- 
curred because of the negligence or in- 
efficiency of the officer navigating the 
Catalonia at the time, And Cathcart’s 
stubborn silence at the board of trade 
hearing helped to confirm this belief. 
But to Carol, that night, he told a dif- 
ferent story. 

His conclusion was eloquent in its 
simplicity. 

“So you see, either | had to go on 
the reef or run down the Severn. Her 
skipper lost his head at the crucial mo 
ment, and if there had been a collision 
the whole blame would have fallen on 
him. I knew, from charts and sound- 
ings taken on our way into that harbor, 
that we'd hit a sand bar first, which 
would prevent the Catalonia piling up 


on the reef. The passengers were 
never in any danger.” He paused a 
moment, then added softly: “Wéind- 
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wood’s son had been working for years 
for the privilege of commanding that 
tub. I’d been working only a few. And 
then, you see, it would have just fin- 
ished old Windwood if there’d been a 
collision and the truth had come out.” 

They left the restaurant, and went 
out into the night, into streets veiled in 
a sifting drizzle. Under the yellow 
flare of a grocer’s window he halted; 
offered her his hand. 

“Good-by,” he said. “I’m glad you 
know. That’s off my chest. Somehow, 
throughout these months, it was only 
your opinion that came to count. 
Sounds silly, but that’s the way I felt 
about it.” 

He gave a nervous little laugh; a 
swift pressure of her hand; and turned 
away. And in the suddenly alert set of 
his shoulders she recognized—like a 
knife thrust at her heart—a hint of the 
old-time, white-uniformed, self-confi- 
dent Cathcart. 

She stood very, very still; then 
swayed forward, just a little. 

“Bob,” she heard herself calling. 
“Bob!” And then, as he faced her 
amazedly, “You're leaving me—like 
this? You can’t. “You just can’t,!” 

And thus Ceéleste, hurrving back 
cheerfully from a satisfactory supper, 
happened to come upon them, superbly 
unaware that it was raining, and that 
they were on a public highway, directly 
in front of a grocer’s well-lighted win- 
dow. 


P 


Count MICHAEL TOLSTOY, a son of the famous Russian novelist. not 
so long ago made his début as a cabaret entertainer in a fashionable “danc- 
ing club” in Paris. When he was asked why he had chosen this profession, he 


answered: 


“T love music, so why shouldn’t I attempt to live bv it? 


P 


NOWING that Queen Helena of Italy is an ardent philatelist, the Queen of 


~ 


Belgium has prepared for her an album containing a complete collection of 


Belgian postage stamps. 
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By Augusta Coxe Sanderson 
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NDREW 


dressing, shrugged broad shoul- 


CARMODY | finished 
into his and _ stood 
gazing down into the Avenue from the 
hotel window. He was glad to be back. 
\fter all, there was nothing like civili- 
zation. 

Months in the Andes made a man 
appreciate what New York had to offer 
of broad, smooth streets with busy taxi- 
cabs plying, twinkling lights in the dusk, 
fair women going home to dress for 


dinner 


ders coat, 


Some day he would settle down 
fair 
He had come home to stay. 


and marry one of these women 


Funny there was no one at the 
steamer to meet him. He had expected 
Bates \nd his uncle’s house was 
closed when he had gone up there, not 
even a caretaker about. Bates’ last let- 

had sail Uncle Henry was not so 


1 , 
ell, but surely 


He must go up to Springheath early 


the morning Perhaps he ought to 
go to-night. But no. ‘hey were not 
would have 


expecting him, or Bates 


met him. 


Good old Springheath, he 
ad always loved the place. 

Just then the telephone rang, and he 
ked up the 


DICK eC 


receiver eagerly. 


“Oh, hello, Danvers. Got my mes- 


ge. eh? Sounds good to hear you. 
Downstairs, you say 
Rel 


Danvers’ greeting, when 


Be right down 


Carmody 
stepped out of the elevator, was like 
that of a college freshman. 

“Well, old An- 


son’’—he pounded 





hy 


drew aftfectionately—‘‘you’re tanned, 
but you haven't lost your young beauty. 
Still got your football shoulders, I see. 
Let’s have a drink. 
something. It’s too early for dinner and 
too late for tea. Son, you don’t know 
what this country’s had done to it while 
you have been hunting what-you-call- 
‘ems in the Andes.’ 


threaded 


Ginger ale—or 


They their through 
throngs of beautifully gowned women, 
every whom turned 


second look at the 


way 
one of to have a 
tanned, stalwart fig- 
ure of Carmody, quite unconscious. 

“Ever been in love, Andy?” queried 
Danvers quite irrelevantly, over their 
ginger ale 

“Surely, heaps of times. But, I give 
you fair warning, that is one of the 
things | came home for i 


Why 


to do it seri- 


ously, I mean Carmody 
grinned sheepishly 
“Oh, nothing 


Had 


*safternoon. 


Just wondered. 
a friend of yours out to tea 
Evelyn Merrill 
her.’ 
vi don't 7 
“You've just forgotten, | guess 


Didn't know you knew 


Bad 
taste on your part, though. Fine-look- 
ing girl—-lots of go to her Regular 


peach.” 


“T tell vou, Danvers, I don’t know 
her. Evelvn Merrill? Never heard of 
her.” : 


“She knows you, all right. 
added 
thought she acted queer when I men- 
tioned your name. Oh, la, la-a!” 


Oh, by 


Jove.” he mischievously, “I 
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“Turned pale, 1 suppose, under her 
paint!” 

Danvers stared. 

“T see. I see. Old family stuff 
you're pulling, eh? All right, all right. 
You don’t know her. Far be it from 
me to—I say, let’s have some more gin- 
ger ale. Great drink—ginger ale.” 

But Carmody wouldn't be turned 
from the subject of Evelyn Merrill. 

“No,” Danvers said soberly, “she 
didn't exactly say that she knew you. 
I just jumped to that conclusion. I 
happened to mention your name, said 
you were due to-day and | expected to 
see you to-night. She looked funny— 
startled, sort of. It was just before 
she left and I didn’t talk to her defi- 
nitely about you. She was in a hurry; 
said she didn’t know it was so late. 
She was in an awful stew to get home. 
Grandma, or something, sick. I don’t 
know her very well myself. You must 
meet her.”. Danvers was plainly em- 
barrassed. 

“Yes, thanks. Be glad to. And that 
reminds me, Danvers, I believe I ought 
to go up to Springheath. Uncle Henry 
is up there. It’s in Westchester, you 
know. He’s not so well, getting old. 
Think I might go now,” he went on, 
looking at his watch. “There used to 
be a train at six.” 

\gain Danvers stared. 

“Two of a kind, by jingo! And yet 
you say you don’t know Evelyn Merrill? 
Mention your name—off she goes. Old 
woman sick. Mention her name—off 
you go. Old man sick. You've got me 
stumped !”” 

“Well, you needn't be,” said Andrew 
laughingly. “There's absolutely no con- 
nection, except that your yarn brought 
Uncle Henry to my mind again. I 
meant to go up first thing to-morrow, 
anyway. He’s my only relative—been 
a regular father to me. Come along, 
go up with me. He'd love to see you.” 

“No, thanks. No family reunions 
for me, with tears and things over the 


prodigal’s return. But if you must go, 
I'll take you to the station. Get your 
bag and I'll go crank up.” 


Whistling happily, Andrew strode 
through the warm dusk from the little 
station to Springheath. How good it 
was to be coming back here to the only 
home he had ever known before going 
off to the Andes four years ago! He 
sprang up the steps and knocked at the 
heavy door. Bates certainly kept the 
old place shipshape: lawns all clipped, 
walks all raked, neat as a pin. 

“Hello, Bates—why, where's Bates :” 

From his boyhood half the fun of 
coming home to Springheath had been 
the sight of Bates’ grin as he opened 
the door; and here he was confronted 
by a smart maid. 

“Bates? Why, sir, Bates—he’s dead, 
they say.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s near a year, now, I'm 
sure.” 

“Bates dead? And I was not told: 
But who takes care of my uncle now :” 

“Of Mr. Carmody, sir? Miss Joline, 
his nurse.” 

“A woman nurse? Impossible 
Why, my uncle——” But the sight of 
the maid’s surprise brought him to his 
senses. “Well, I'll go up to see him,” 
he finished lamely. 

“Mr. Carmody isn’t here just now, 
sir.” 

“Not here? How does that happen: 
The house seems to be open.” He mo- 
tioned toward the lighted drawing- 
room. 

“They’ve just left, sir. Mr. Andrew, 
his nephew, sir, is taking him in the ca 

he said to New York.” 

“Mr. Andrew. Andrew Carmody: 
His nephew, did you say?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Andrew Carmody, his 
nephew, sir.” 

Andrew knew that, besides himself, 
his uncle had no nephew. But, again 
noting the look of inquiry in the maid's 
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did not mention the fact. In- 
stead, he asked: 


face, he 


“Who is in charge here since Bates’ 
death?” 

“Why, Mr. Andrew, I suppose. He 
gives the orders, but Miss Joline sees 
to everything. She is upstairs, if you 
would like to speak to her.” 

“Upstairs? I should like to speak to 
her, surely. No, no name, thank you. 
I—I am a relation of Mr. Henry Car- 
mody. Just ask Miss Joline to come 
Thank you.” 


was firmly convinced that 


down, will you? 
\ndrew 
something serious had transpired during 
his long absence, and he decided to keep 
his identity hidden for the present. 
It was a 


Here 


exploring 


affairs. 
he was, returned from his long 
trip to find Bates dead, 
Springheath in the hands of women, 
whom his uncle had always hated to 
have about the house, and he himself 
heing whisked over the country by some 


singular state of 


one calling himself by his name. Had 
he suddenly lost his senses? 
\fter a long wait the maid came to 


report that she could not find the nurse 
and that no one remembered having 
seen her after the two gentlemen had 
left a few minutes earlier. The girl 
was visibly frightened and began to sob 
nervously, ‘Andrew bade her call the 


er servants. To his surprise, 


vere none of the old Springheath re- 
tainers left \ll had been replaced by 
smart French servants, chiefly women 


His uncle had alwavs refused to have 





eign servants in the house, being 
nself a particularly simple and sohbet 
ve of American gentleman. 

The servants were all newcomers and 


ill were frightened. but would tell noth 

of the cause Thev had been 
rought up from New York by Miss 
loline some months before. When. they 


irrived at Springheath they found only 
Mr. Carmody and his nephew, Mr. An- 
Yes, Mr. Carmody was a help- 


1 sd ° 7 
less invalid, speechless 


drew. 


from a series of 
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recent shocks, Mr. Andrew had told 
them. 
There had been a tremendous row 


that afternoon, but they did not know 
the cause. The nurse had told them 
that Mr. Andrew was taking his uncle 
to town to see that they 
would spend the night at the town 
house, and return the following day. 
The nurse had helped the 
man 


—alse 
a speciaist, 


old gentle- 
into the car and made him com- 
fortable. and the two men had driven off 
together, leaving Miss Joline behind 
She had gone upstairs and no one had 
No, they -had no idea 
why she had not gone in the car with 
the others. No, Mr. 
taken the chauffeur. 

Thoroughly convinced that there was 
\ndrew determined 
to follow the men to town himself, He 
thanked the and dismissed 
them, saying he would return to see Mr. 


seen her since. 


Andrew had not 


something wrong, 
servants 
Carmody the 


Consult- 


next atternoon 


ing his watch, he found that the last 
train from the little station had gone, 
but, by walking to the trolley line at 


the crossroads, 


he could go to an ex- 
press stop some three miles away 


there get 


and 
a train 

Puzzling deeply over the situation at 
Springheath, he walked slowly through 


the warm, starlit night, and, before 
he saw it. was almost abreast of a closed 
automohile 


Just 


drawn up beside the road 


as he came up to it < 


woman spral 


inside and the darkened car shot for 
ward into the gloom. 
Still wondering about affairs at th 


house he had just left, Andrew thought 
no more of the automobile until he 
suddenly. After a ver 


irt } 


few moments ted on again at a 
furious pace. Shortly afterward ther 
came the sound of a tremendous cras! 
Expecting to find the occupants of the 
car dead or badly injured, Andrew hur 
ried forward The car, a handsome 


well cared for, was 
partly 


limousine, evidentls 


lving in a_ heap, overturned 
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against an embankment, near a road 
lamp at the turn of the road. 

The woman and a man were standing 
beside the wreck, peering inside by the 
flare of a match. Then the woman 
shrank back into the shadows, as if hid- 
ing from the light of the feeble road 
lamp. The man was talking earnestly. 
His diction was that of an Englishman. 

“There’s no good in your being 
mixed up in this affair. I can man- 
age it easier alone. I can prove an acci- 
dent, clearly. There’s a trolley line just 
below. You'd better take the money 
and clear out before some one comes. 
When you get to New York go to the 
old address and keep mum until this 
blows over. I'll come to fetch you as 
soon as I can.” 

The woman gazed at the car with- 
out speaking. Carmody was _ uncon- 
scious of the fact that he might be con- 
sidered to be eavesdropping. His only 
aim was to be helpful, if he could make 
his presence known without embarrass- 
ment to the others. The woman seemed 
to acquiesce and the man thrust a thick 
roll of bills into her hand. He seemed 
anxious that she go quickly and peered 
uneasily into the shadows of the road. 
Unseen by her companion, the woman 
reached inside the car, snatched out a 
small, dark object, held it within the 
shadow of her arm as she allowed him 
to urge her toward the trolley line at 
the foot of the hill. 

Feeling sure that he had witnessed 
the close of some questionable romance, 
Carmody perfunctorily asked the man, 
in passing, if he could be of assistance. 
The other thanked him courteously, but 
said that he had already sent for help. 
Carmody touched his hat and walked on 

He met no one, but when he came to 
the car line he again saw the woman. 
And when they entered the car a few 
minutes later she shrank into the for- 
ward corner, keeping her face in the 
shadow, so that he could see little of 
her appearance, except that she wore 
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an expensive-looking dark coat, with the 
fur collar pulled up about her face, in 
spite of the mildness of the evening, 
and a small, dark hat well down over 
her eyes. 

Andrew was busy with the problems 
of his uncle’s strange household, but 
when he left the car at the express sta- 
tion he saw that she was still crouched 
in her corner, apparently buried in 
thought. 

He went direct to the town house in 
the Sixties, but found it closed, as it 
had been in the afternoon. The night 
watchman said no one had been about. 
Carmody realized that he had probably 
come in more quickly than the automo- 
bile, but, after waiting for some time, 
he arranged with the watchman to tele- 
phone the moment Mr. Carmody should 
appear, and went back to his hotel for 
the night. Mr. Carmody hated hotels, 
he knew, and was sure they would come 
to his own house. 

Dressed as he was, he lay down ready 
to spring up at the ringing of the tele- 
phone. But it was broad day when he 
woke. He hastily brushed his wrinkled 
clothing and hurried once more to his 
uncle’s house. There everything was 
undisturbed; there was no answer to 
his repeated rings, and the watchman 
had gone for the day 

Andrew hastened to a public tele- 
phone to call up—not Danvers—that 
gilded youth never entered his head— 
but his old friend, Mr. Turner, who had 
heen for years his uncle’s lawyer. A 
manservant answered and said that Mr. 
Turner had not yet started for the of- 
fice, and after a moment he came to 
the telephone. His tone was very curt 
at the mention of Andrew’s name. Mr. 
Turner assured him that he knew noth- 
ing whatever of his uncle’s plans, and 
hung up the receiver. Completely non- 
plused, Andrew immediately called the 
house again, but the servant said that 
Mr. Turner could not speak to him as 
he was just leaving for his office. 
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Hurt, angry, and puzzled at this treat- 


ment, he stopped only for a bite of 
breakfast and was soon in a taxi on his 
way to Mr. Turner's office, 
driver to make all speed, 

\s the taxi made its 


through 


urging the 
way down the 
jam of traffic, 
something about the single passenger in 
taxicab struck him as famil- 
It was a woman, and, at sight of 


\venue the 
a near-by 
lar. 
her, the memory of that other woman 
Hill into his 

There was the same sitting pos 
the same dark hat and long, dark 
open at the neck. As he 
looked more closely he saw that she was 


on Long Road flashed 
mind. 
ture, 
coat, now 
finely chiseled, aristocratic, in fact; but 
there were heavy traces of worry and 
fatigue about her eyes. He saw, too, 
that under her coat she stiff 
collar and white, plain dress of a trained 
nurse! 

“My nurse!” he exclaimed 
aloud, and in a flash he had the expla- 
nation of the car drawn up under the 
trees and the mysterious disappearance 
of Miss Joline. He determined to 
vatch her, unseen himself, and so, per- 


wore the 


uncle's 


haps, solve the mystery of the impostor 
who claimed to be himself 


I-nough had happened since he had 
mounted his uncle’s steps last night to 
make him suspicious—but it had also 


made him crafty. 
Suddenly the 

the curb and turned west 

“Keep that car in sight!” he ordered 

is driver, who, 


other taxicab swung to 


l in the face of the pre- 
vious order to hasten to the lawyer's 
office, looked surprised. Then, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the woman, he gave 
one appraising glance, leered knowingly 
at Carmody, and They fol- 


lowed to one of the large women’s wear 


nodded. 
shops some distance away. Carmody 
paid the driver and followed the nurse 
into the shop. 

It was 


not vet noon when Andrew 


Carmody made his way to Mr. Tur- 
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net's office. Disappointed, baffled at 
every step, theewhole world had some- 
how turned about him. 
I verything he had set his hand to, every 


had 


topsy-turvy 


since his 
suddenly 
this 


tried to see 

had 
now 
paper. 


person he 
arrival at 
turned gt 
shock in 


Springheath 


otesque ; and this 


the morning 


He sent in his card to Mr. Turner 
and waited impatiently. When the 
office boy returned saying that Mr. 


Turner was very busy and could not see 
him Andrew was not surprised, but he 
He reached for the offend- 
afterward 
that he had shaken him by the shoulder. 

“You go back tell Mr. Turner 
that I intend to see him and at once, 


Was angry. 


ing boy and was conscious 


and 
do vou hear? Tell him I have just come 
home from South America and that my 
uncle has just been killed in an automo 
bile accident. \nd don’t 
with any excuses !”’ 
The frightened boy fled. and Andrew 
was [ 


come back 


more 

soon ushered into the presence of 
the mat ho had been his uncle’s law- 
ver and who 
to talk 


the telephone or to receive 


friend for so long and 
1 so strangely refused either 


ha 
to him over 
him in his office 

Vhat is the meaning of vour strange 
behavior, Mr 


Turnet Andrew burst 


out, without preliminary. “Why am I 
treated like a criminal ? \re vou in 
league 

“Well, Andrew.” said Mr. Turner 
sternly, “I don’t understand this sudde1 
change of attitude. Some six or sevet 


months ago you gave me to understan 


that my services were no longer required 


in vour uncle’s affairs, 


and you did it 


in the most insulting manner possible. 


strange message 


Now vou send me this 
about Sout 


u 


\merica and your uncle's 
vou that if it is 
only to gain admittance to this office 
it ' 


) 
death IT can assure 


Too surprised to interrupt, Andrew 
stood gaping. Then, as briefly as possi- 


ble, he told all that had occurred since 
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he had found out that Bates was dead 
and his Uncle Henry, gone: of the 
smashed automobile, of finding the 
woman that very morning, and how she 
had finally eluded him in a spectacular 
manner at the moment he had learned 
of his uncle’s tragic death. He fin- 
ished the recital by showing the lawyer 
the death notice in the morning paper. 

“Andrew, you say you have not been 
in New York for the past four years?” 

“No, sir, not until late yesterday aft- 
ernoon. You remember when I went 
away, don't you? I have not heard from 
Uncle Henry since Bates’ last letter, 
dated some nine months ago. It was 
sent up to me from Antofagasta while 
I was in the voicanic highlands of Chile. 
He said uncle was not so well, but did 
not hint at anything really serious. But 
I cut my expedition short and hurried 
home. I was uneasy; felt vaguely that 
I ought to be here, instead of going back 
to bury myself in Peru, as I had in- 
tended.” 

“Well, as that is the case, who is 
the man who claims to be Andrew Car- 
mody and who put me so decidedly out 
of your uncle’s affairs?” 

“That is exactly what I want you to 
help me find out. Surely you ought to 
have known that it wasn’t I, Mr. Tur- 
ner! You have known me all my life.” 

“I didn’t see him at any time. He 
didn't come to the office—took precious 
care, as I see it now, not to show his 
face. Did it all in writing and by tele- 
phone. At the time I supposed that you 
were ashamed of what you were doing, 
but what could I do? You were of age 
and had been made the legal guardian 
of your helpless uncle. He fooled me 
completely.” 

Andrew groaned, remembering his 
selfish months in the Andes. 

“That was why I was so indignant 
when you telephoned me this morning, 
\ndy. I supposed I was in for some 
more of the same thing. But, my boy, 
this is a serious situation. Your uncle 








was a man of vast wealth. You know, 
or rather, I know, that long ago he 
made a will leaving everything to you 
as his only living relation.” 

“Then this other Andrew Carmody 
is not a relation?” 

“I’m positive he’s not! I feel sure 
this chap is a crook who knew of your 
absence in South America, and when 
Bates’ death brought on another shock 
to your uncle and left him speechless 
and quite helpless he saw an excellent 
opportunity to slip into command, get 
in new servants, and play the nephew. 
I tell you there is nothing sadder, and 
there is no one so isolated, as a person 
of great wealth who is also an invalid.” 

“But my uncle’s doctors?” 

“Treated to a dose of the same medi- 
cine as myself. Insulted and dismissed 
when I was. It gave us all a tremen- 
dous shock, and I see now that we 
ought to have investigated. But every- 
thing was so plausibly done that we 
suspected nothing, except that the new 
head of the house had the devil’s own 
temper. Where have they taken the 
body?” the lawyer asked suddenly, 
reaching for the desk telephone. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps the paper 
states. I read it hurriedly.” Andrew 
picked up the paper and read the para- 
graph aloud: 

“The dangerous Long Hill Road claimed 
one more victim last night, when the car in 
which Mr. Henry Carmody was being driven 
to town turned turtle and he was instantly 
killed. Mr. Carmody had been a helpless 
invalid for many years and had spent his 
entire time at Springheath, his Westchester 
County home. His nephew, Mr. Andrew 
Carmody, the only other occupant of the car, 
was unhurt.” 

“Nothing is said about where they 
took Uncle Henry, but I suppose to 
Springheath—Long Hill begins just be- 
low his own gates,”’ Andrew added when 
he had finished reading. And then there 
leaped to his mind the picture of the 
wreck he had come upon the night be 
fore, and he told of it. When he had 
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finished Mr. Turner called Springheath 
and asked the particulars of Mr. Car- 
mody’s death. Then, evidently getting 
little satisfaction, he asked to speak to 
Mr. Andrew Carmody. And when he 
spoke again it was in a different tone. 

“Hello—Mr. Andrew Carmody? 
This is Mr. Williams speaking, an old 
friend of your uncle. I have just 
learned of the accident and called you 
to ask if there is anything I can do. 
Don’t mention it, my boy.” He winked 
at the real Andrew sitting in his office. 
After another period of listening he 
went on: “I see. I see. I haven't seen 
him for a long time and I didn’t know. 
What doctor has he had? Doctor Gard- 
ner? That would be Edward, I sup- 
pose? Oh, ves, he is very fine. Thank 
vou, and good-by.” He turned to An- 
drew. “They did take him to Spring- 
heath,’ was all he said, and reached for 
the directory. 

Then he called a Westchester num- 
ber and asked to speak to Doctor Gard 
ner. This time he gave his own name 
and profession, and asked for details 
of Mr. Carmody’s death 
at the other end talked he drummed 


\s the voice 


o! e desk with his short fingers. 
“Thank you, Doctor Gardner; I'll 
come right out,” he said finally. “Please 
say nothing of your suspicions until | 
can get there.” He hung up the re- 
ceiver and put a hand upon Andrew’s 
shoulder He was agait the old-time 
friend. “My boy, we'll get him! I don't 
want to distress you too much, but there 
is something serious about the whole 
affair, Doctor Gardne1 


Cit He has attended your uncle only 


straight as a 


since this strange Andrew appeared 
upon the scene. He was called in last 
ight after the accident, and he says 
here are no marks upon the body. 
Your uncle’s death was due to shock, 
probably. He has been convinced all 
along that things were not right, but 
1 


hac 


nothing definite to base suspicion 
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“T am going out to Springheath with 
you, Mr. Turner.” 

“No, my boy. We must not frighten 
the other Andrew. But before I go we 
must get some things cleared up.” 
Again he read the newspaper paragraph. 
‘I see he says he was the only othe 
occupant of the car. You are sure the 
woman was really in the machine?” 

t in and 


g by the 


“I am positive. I saw her ge 
then I saw her again, standii 
car as [ came up to it.” 

“Standing by it? Was the man 
inside ?”’ 

“No; they were both standing side 
by side in the road, peering inside.” 

“Could you see inside the car?” 

“No, sir. 


after hearing me. 


They struck no matches 

“They said nothing of another per- 
son being inside?” 

For the first time Andrew realized 
what Mr. Turner was getting at. 

“You mean Uncle Henry was in that 
car? You think it was his car that 
waited under the trees for the nurse 

“Sure of it, my bov, But I am glad 
you did not know it at the time. They 
could have got away had they been 
alarmed. Now we can surprise them 
before they know they are under sus- 
picion ra 

“The You surely don’t think the 
nurse was mixed up in it, do you?” It 
was impossible for Andrew to connect 
a woman of her evident refinement and 
culture with wrot edoing 

“My dear boy, a woman who would 
slip away and join the car after it had 
left 


the house, and then clear out after 
such an accident, without standing by 


to take her share of the responsibility, 
come into town, and disappear as you 
have described, would have a hard task 


to convince any court in the land that 


la 
she was not ‘mixed up in it,’ as you call 
it.” He took pencil and pad from the 
desk. “Now let’s get this thing straight 
before I go. You stay in town. It may 


hat vou can ] f the create 2] 
be that vou can be o e greatest help 
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in clearing things up. First of all, are 
you sure it was the right woman you 
followed into May & Hopwood’s this 
morning ?” 

“Positive !” 

“What did she do when she got in- 
side?” 

“She bought various things, wearing 
apparel, all of it. No, hold on, the very 
first thing she bought was a large, black 
traveling bag. A smart-looking one. 
She kept it with her and put all her 
biirchases inside, wrapped just as they 
were handed to her. She had a list and 
seemed to have plenty of money. Ev- 
erybody was extremely courteous to 
her, but I think it was because of her 
appearance. If she had been a regular 
customer, she would have had a charge 
account. I looked for that to find out 
her address.” 

“You are clever, Andrew. Did you 
speak to her at all?” 

“No; I was just going to do so 
when——” 

“Well, we shall come to that in its 
regular order. A lawyer has to control 
his impatience for the sake of logical 
sequence, you know. Now, how did 
you prevent her—and the shop people 

from knowing that you were shadow- 
ng her?” 

“Well, I bought something now and 
then and had it sent to the hotel. There 
wasn’t much a man could wear, but I 
vot cuff links and ties.” 

“Very intelligent. You will do. And 
then ?” 

“This is where I was not so intelli- 
gent. We went up and down—she 
hought a gown and a wrap, gloves and 
veils. Then we went up to the fifth 
floor to a large reception room, like a 
ladies’ parlor in a good hotel. She went 
through a door marked ‘Lanres—Cus- 

romers Onty.’ Oh, IT know the letter- 
ing on that door! I looked at it long 
enough, because I had to stop outside. 
There were a few men about and I sat 
down to wait, with my eyes glued to 








the door. Then I saw the morning pa- 
pers on.a table. It had been so long 
since | had seen a New York paper 
that | grabbed one. But I give you 
my word, Mr. Turner, that I kept one 
eye on the door. Then I saw that item 
—on the front page.” 

“And then?” Mr. Turner gave him 
a moment to recover. 

“Well, I was too stunned to think. 
I sat there for some time, I suppose, 
with my eyes on the door. Dead? 
Uncle Henry dead? I couldn’t get it 
out of my mind. On Long Hill Road? 
Then I remembered that it was on Long 
Hill Road I had seen the accident last 
night. Could that have been my uncle’s 
car? No, I thought, because in that car 
there had been only a man and a woman 

the woman I had followed, who, at 
that moment, was inside a room only a 
few feet from where I sat. I knew 
then, and I know now, Mr. Turner, that 
she couldn’t have been with Uncle 
Henry. She would never have left him. 
It was a later car she took, and I’m 
sure she knew nothing of his death.” 
Unconsciously Andrew was fighting for 
his ideal of womanhood. “Probably 
some lover inveigled her out when he 
knew uncle had gone, and she meant to 
go back.” 

“What did you do after you read the 
paper?” Mr. Turner was determined to 
keep him at the story. 

“T decided I must* not wait any 
longer. I must find her at once. She 
could explain, I knew.” 

“Ah—ha!” 

“T looked about for some one to send 
in to her, but the only clerk T could see 
was a young chap at a place marked 
‘Information Desk.’ I asked him to 
send for a woman attendant. He rang 
a bell and went on talking to a lady— 
dressed in black, she was—about rail- 
road tickets, while I watched the door. 
When the maid came I asked her to go 
inside and find Miss Joline, a trained 


nurse with a large black bag, and tell 
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her that I wished to 
\fter some 
saying there 


speak to her at 


once. minutes she re- 


turned, was no. nurse 
there.” 

“That was just what happened last 
night at Springheath, wasn’t it?” 

“An repetition—I thought of 
it at the But I insisted that 
must be there, unless there was another 
The girl this the 
entrance I her to look 
wain, and she did, but without success. 


exact 


time. she 


vay out said was 


only 


urged 


Phen—well, I don’t know just what | 
said or what | did \fter a while | 
noticed that a bunch of women were 
staring at me curiously and | suddenly 
realized that I had been eluded again 
So I—well. I just got out somehow 
and came down here.’ 

“This convinces me, Andrew, that 


ur only chance to get this impostor 1s 
really cannot un- 
derstand why he is still at the house. 


not to alarm him | 


|! only hope that the maid out there 
may have forgotten, in the confusion, 
to tell him of vour visit Now. as to 


the situation at the shop: it is evident 


+1 


it the nurse walked out before 


yout 
eves 


ut, Mr. Turner-——” Andrew be- 


earnestly 


“But it is also evident that she was 
ruised completels You say that she 
hought a bag. a black one Were the 


+] | 


other things black. too? The gown, for 
instane 
“Why, ves, they were.” 


“And you say that the chap at the 


desk was talking to a woman dressed in 


black—about railroad tickets?” 

HV es.” 

“Well, that woman was the nurse 
lam sure of it. She's clever. and bold, 
as well. We've got to find het You 
don’t know where she wanted to go, 
I suppose ?” 

“No” 

“Andrew, I believe that if you go 
back there and find who she was and 


where she wanted to go, it may prove 
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the greatest service you can render your 
uncle’s memory. Stranger things have 


And in the 
tell no one 


meantime re 
your name. or 
Come back here and report 
when you have finished.” 


happened 
member to 


business. 


So Andrew went again to May & 
Hopwood's and sought out the maid of 
the morning, but she knew nothing fur- 
ther and was seemingly bored by she 
The same youth was at ‘the 
He 
knowing wink and was vistbly 
interested 


interview 
information desk, lounging idly. 
gave a 
when Andrew passed him a 
bill and recalled himself to his memory 
as the man who had spoken to him while 
he was talking with a woman in black 
about railroad tickets. He 
get a trace of her 


wanted to 
he said; she was an 
The clerk said he had no 
giving out information 


acquaintance 
orders against 
and would look it up 
“Mrs. | 
“Was that her name 
Andrew bowed silently. 


James K. Barnett.’’ he read. 


“She wanted a ticket on the Penn- 
svivania road to San Francisco. I tele- 
phoned for a reservation on the noon 


train. to window three hundred and sev- 


enteen, Pennsyvivania Station, and asked 


the have 


man to the ticket ready for 
her. as she hadn't much time. That is 
about all | know 
“Thank vou, that will helo me verv 
much. Did vou notice whether she had 
anvthing with her-—a bag or package ae 
“Ves. she had a bae. a black one, 
brand-new it looked. and it was big.” 
Again Andrew thanked him and. ig- 
noring his leer, hurried to the station. 
The man at window 317 remembered 
Mrs. Barnett She called for a ticket 


1 


which had heen reserved by telephone. 
Was anxious about connections at Pitts- 
for the Si- 
beria, sailing from San Francisco on the 
fifteenth. her that she 
had ample time to catch it, and she had 
hurried 


burgh as she was booked 


He had assured 


to the noon train. He courte- 








ously refused the money Andrew of- 
fered him, and turned to other affairs. 

Andrew looked at his watch. One 
o'clock and Mrs. Barnett was already 
an hour on her way. He could not be- 
lieve that she and the nurse were one 
and the same woman, but—where was 
the nurse?” 

Impatiently he waited at the office 
for Mr. Turner. The lawyer looked 
very grave when he came in at five 
o'clock. He had seen and talked with 
his man without exciting suspicion. 
Doctor Gardner had taken him to 
Springheath, ostensibly as an official. 

“We must avoid any scandal, An- 
drew. Your uncle's life was singularly 
free from any unfavorable comment. 
We think, Doctor Gardner and I, that 
if you are willing we shall allow fhe 
man’s game to run on a bit longer. He 
has no suspicion that we know anything. 
The servants had not told him of your 
visit—there is little intercourse between 
them. He said he was anxious to get 
away ; that the shock had upset him. I 
am certain that it is only because of the 
absence of the nurse that he has stayed 
so long.” 

‘But if he is the man I saw last night 

an Englishman ?” 

Mr. Turner nodded. 

“T saw him give the nurse money and 

rge her to go.” 

“But she was to stay in town. The 
servants, and he, also, said he had tried 
in vain to reach her by telephone.” 

“He spoke of the nurse?” 

“Oh, yes. [I cannot make out 
whether they are in league or not, but 
he said she had cleared out with the 
Carmody jewels and some very valu- 
able papers. They were in a small, 
oblong box. He went to look for them 
at once, upon missing her from the 
house, when he returned with your 
uncle’s body. He swears he left her in 
charge at Springheath, and has not seen 
her since.” 


“But he did—and I did,” Andrew 


l 
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persisted. “Could it have been the box 
she took from the car when he was not 
looking? It might very easily have con- 
tained those valuables. If I had only 
known at the time!” 

“My boy, that box is the crux of the 
whole matter now. But tell me what 
you found out this afternoon.” 

Again Andrew had to confess that it 
was too late to make use of the infor- 
mation he had obtained—if, indeed, the 
two women were identical. He didn’t 
add that he had no belief that they were. 

3ut Mr. Turner was not inclined to 
belittle what he had accomplished. In- 
deed, he praised the younger man. 

“Well, of course we could apprehend 
this Mrs. Barnett by telegraph and have 
her sent back,” he said. “But there 
would be the publicity of extradition 
and what not, besides the delay. I be- 
lieve the best way is for you to be in 
San Francisco before the Stbersa sails. 
This is the tenth of May; the Siberia 
sails on the fifteenth, you say? You 
can just make it by getting off on the 
midnight train.” 

“But the funeral, Mr. Turner? It 
isn’t as if a stranger had been killed 
on Long Hill Road last night. He was 
my uncle—and my only relative. I——” 

“We can, of course, employ detec- 
tives and special agents, but that would 
mean publicity and discussion, which 
you know he abhorred, and I do not 
advise it. We should have another of 
those scandalous airings of a wealthy 
man’s affairs. Though Mr. Carmody’s 
life was singularly clean, it would make 
no difference—there would be the sam¢ 
surmises and innuendoes. It seems 
there is no protection from slander and 
the thought of evil.” 

Andrew remembered the suspicious 
glances of the taxi driver and of the 
youth at the information desk. They 
had not doubted that his purposes were 
evil. He thought, also, of past cases in 
court when men’s names were assailed 
unjustly, and yielded. He left New 
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York on the midnight train, just twelve 
hours after the woman who Mr, Tur- 
ner thought was the one they sought. 
Andrew was not so sure, 

As he left the station he remembered 
his langhing remark to Danvers, that he 
had come home to fall in love, and the 
implication that he should select Evelyn 
Merrill as the object of his regard. That 
seemed very far remote from him, as 
he realized what had occurred since he 
had drunk ginger ale with Danvers. 


He made good time across the conti- 
nent, and the train officials assured him 
there would be ample time between their 
arrival and the sailing of the Siberia to 
transact any business he might have on 
hand. He had several messages from 
Mr. Turner, and at Reno there was one 
that read: 

Death caused by violence some hours be- 
fore accident. Get party at all hazards. No 


trace of red box. Wire me at S. F. Look 
for message from me there. 


Death caused by violence some hours 
before accident! What could Mr. Tur- 
seemed as if he had 
sensed the growing conviction in An- 
drew’s mind that he had been sent on 
a wild-goose chase. It had begun to be 
clear to him that the only connection 
between Miss Joline and Mrs. Barnett 
was the fact that they both happened 
to be in May & Hopwood’s on the same 
and that both carried 
black bags which happened to be new! 
Mr. Turner probably suspected that An- 
would doubt connection be- 
them and want him to 
leave no stone unturned to intercept the 
woman, Death by violence—before 
the accident! He would get her! She 
should go back to New York, and that 


without delay ! 


ner mean’ It 


morning they 


drew any 


tween would 


He began to chafe at the slowness 
of the train, although he was assured 


they were on time and should arrive 


before the Siberia was due to sail. At 
Sacramento, however, they found that, 
10—Ains. 
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owing to an accident to the train ferry 
at Benecia, they were obliged to go the 
long way to San Francisco, by the way 
of Stockton, 

At the Mole he found a sudden fog 
had tied up traffic in the bay, and he 
finally arrived at the pier just in time 
to see the Siberia’s heels turning into 
the Golden Gate. Again the woman 
had eluded him! 

Cursing the luck and his own impo- 
tence, he rushed madly about and at 
last was able to hire a tug to overtake 
the steamer short of the Farallon 
Islands. Steaming through the Gate 
was a blank to Andrew. He spent the 
time in writing to Mr. Turner, both 
telegram and letter. These he intrusted 
to the skipper, arranging to have him 
forward messages to Honolulu, for 
Mr. Turner had warned him to look 
for a message at San Francisco. 

The delay had one peculiar psycho- 
logical effect upon Andrew. He was 
now positive that he was trailing the 
right woman, but his method of attack 
must now be adapted. They would be 
fellow passengers for some days upon 
the sea, where he would have no power 
to serve the papers with which Mr. 
Turner had provided him. His method 
would have to be more subtle, but he 
would also have more time in which to 
accomplish successfully a willing return 
to New York. He, too, should be in- 
cognito; he, too, should have another 
name and another purpose in going to 
sea. He smiled grimly as he remem- 
bered what he had told Danvers—that 
he had come home to fall in love. He 
would make good that promise, or pre- 
tend to! 

When the steamer had been made to 
know that he wanted to come on board, 
had_ slowed and he had been 
swung on board, he half expected to 


down, 


see the black-garbed Mrs. Barnett 
hanging over the rail waiting to be ar- 
rested, so full was his mind of that 
which he had come for. 
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On the contrary, it was some hours 
before he could be sure she had caught 
the steamer at all. Look as he might, 
on the decks, in the lounges and writ- 
ing rooms, there was no trace of the 
woman he sought, though there were a 
dozen women in black. It was only 


when the newly printed passenger list 
was handed to him by the purser, with 
an apology that his name could not ap- 
pear thereon, that Andrew was relieved 
to find the name of Mrs, James Ken- 
dall Barnett. Relieved, yes. But anx- 
ious as well, for he knew that the chase 
had begun in dead earnest! 

He had given his name as Alfred 
Clarkson, and his heavy coat of tan en- 
abled him to pose as a mining man 
from Denver. He announced freely 
that he was going the long way round 
to visit relations in England, but made 
no further confidences. 

He had decided that his easiest course 
was to seem to fall violently in love 
with Mrs. Barnett at first sight. There- 
fore, when she finally took her place at 
dinner, he ostentatiously maneuvered a 
change of seats and found himself at 
her side at a small, round table. 

There was absolutely no likeness be- 
tween her and the tired-out nurse of 
Long Hill Road. She seemed rested 
and strangely honest and guileless. She 
acted her part well, dressed in exquisite 
taste, and was self-posséssed and quiet ; 
a strikingly beautiful woman with no 
end of poise and charm. It would be 
no difficult task to fall in love with her, 
\ndrew reflected grimly, if she were 
straight. 

It was soon apparent that Mrs. Bar- 
nett was also interested in the stalwart 
\Vesterner, and the other passengers 
tacitly allowed them isolation. The 
suspicion came to him that the clever 
woman suspected him and was ,deter- 
mined to beat him at his own game. 
He was soon reassured, however, and 
knew that her happiness came from a 
sense of release and from the fulfillment 


Ainslee’s 


of a long desire to see the Orient. 


Never had he seen any one in whom 
the love of beauty was so keenly de- 
veloped. 

There was absolutely nothing about 
her to feed his suspicions. She made 
no confidences, indulged in no remi- 
niscences, nor did she at any time speak 
of her husband or of any of her peo- 
ple. It was as if she had not existed 
before coming on board the Siberia. 
As Andrew looked into her truthful 
dark eyes he found misgivings spring- 
ing up within his heart. The first reali- 
zation was when he found himself in- 
sisting that she could surely give some 
explanation of the ghastly tragedy of 
Mr. Carmody’s death and her own hur- 
ried flight. 

This torturing suspense led to the 
second phase which convinced him that 
he had made a grave mistake. There 
was not the slightest evidence that she 
was a trained nurse. That was all 
Mr. Turner’s idea; he had been over- 
ridden by the lawyer and, doubtless, the 
message awaiting him at Honolulu 
would be Mr. Turner’s own confession 
of his mistake 

In fine, he had followed the wrong 
Woman, 

\t this his heart leaped up. He was 
actually free, honorably free, to be in 
love with her. He was ashamed of the 
plan he had brought on board. But he 
would confess and ask her pardon, all 
in good time. There would be no more 
torturing compromises with his con- 
science. 

\s he had only failure to report at 
Honolulu, he decided to leave matters 
just as they were until he reached that 
port. He had come on board as Alfred 
Clarkson and until that time Alfred 
Clarkson he would remain. When he 
had cabled to Mr. Turner he would be 
released. He could make up to Mrs. 

Jarnett for his dissembling and his un- 


founded suspicions. 
The last night out from Honolulu— 
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soft and starlit, it was—there was a 
dance on deck. Mrs. Barnett left her 
partners early, and came to ,Andrew. 
She had laid aside her heavy black, as 
one for whom the first and deepest grief 
is over, and wore a simple, clinging, 
white-crépe gown, with a fleecy white 
wrap about her shoulders. Andrew 
felt he had never seen a more charming 
woman, 

How pleasant it would have been, un- 
der other circumstances, to swing off 
into the dance, with miles of starlit 
ocean between them and any land, good 
music and the gently swaying decks 
and a dancing partner who was quite 
frankly in love with him. But Andrew, 
remembering his uncle’s tragic death, 
which had no place in the life of Alfred 
Clarkson, could only apologize for not 
dancing and suggest that they walk. 

They turned their gaze from the 
gayly surging deck to the shining moon 
track beyond the steamer’s rail. 

“Will you take me somewhere where 
we can talk, Mr. Clarkson? I have 
something to tell you—I want your ad- 
vice, too, if you don’t mind.” 

Andrew led the way to a quieter spot 
on the upper deck, where there was only 
the sea before them and the swaying 
decks behind. Not until that moment 
had he realized that he was disappointed 
in the quest he had started upon. The 
determination to follow and punish the 
nurse had crossed the continent with 
him, it had walked the swaying decks, 
it had gone with him to his stateroom 
at night and stood beside him when he 
woke. And now it was gone. He had 
found love—but his task! Where 
should he begin again? Where turn? 

“Mr. Clarkson, you will no doubt be 
surprised at what I shall say. But I am 
on this steamer. under false pretenses, 
and I must not allow things to drift 
further.” 

She paused, but as Andrew was star- 
ing at her blankly she went on: 

“T came on this trip to avoid—well, 
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trouble, annoyance, at least, in New 
York. My name is not Barnett and I 
am not a widow.” 

Had the deck opened before him, An- 
drew would not have been most aston- 
ished. Speechless he sat, dumfounded. 

“No, my name is Merrill—Evelyn 
Mer y 

“What?” Andrew leaped to his feet 
and towered above her. Suddenly he 
began to laugh—uproariously, hysteri- 
cally. 

“Yes, Evelyn Merrill. But—I never 
thought it was a funny name.” 

He hastened to apologize. At the 
moment he could tell her nothing. But 
at Honolulu he would send a message. 
She must come with him to the cable 
office. He’d send two. And in his 
mind he was wording the second, the 
one he should send Danvers. 

“You say you are not a widow? Not 
married at all?” 

“No; just Evelyn Merrill. I came 
away thinking it would be a great lark 
to pretend to be a widow. I’ve noticed 
they always get such a lot of attention. 
But after I began it I grew uncom- 
fortable. I felt so conspicuous, and 
such a fraud. It really——” 

It was just here that Andrew forgot 
everything—telegrams on the morrow, 
his uncle’s death, his search for the 
nurse, his boast to Danvers—and in 
simple heartfelt words asked Evelyn 
Merrill to marry him. They would be 
married the moment they got to Hono- 
lulu and continue on to the Orient—on, 
on. 

The upshot of it was that they con- 
tinued to sit on the forward deck, with 
only the starlit sea before them and the 
swaying ship behind, an engaged couple. 

Evelyn asked him if he had ever been 
in love and he denied what he had told 
Danvers, though he didn’t mention 
Danvers’ name. That gilded youth had 
no place in the life of Alfred Clarkson. 
Clarkson should cease to exist to-mor- 
how at Honolulu, but for to-night—— 
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Danvers would get a jolt, though, when 
that cable came! 

Then Andrew asked Evelyn what an- 
noyance had caused her to leave New 
York, and become a charming widow. 

“Well, it was almost nothing. Not 
even a lover’s quarrel. For we were 
not lovers—at least I was not,” she 
added demurely. Whereupon Andrew 
declared he was not jealous and they 
chatted on. But the evening with its 
tropic starlight and its romance, like 
all evenings, had to end. There was 
Honolulu to-morrow and, beyond, a 
happy married life that, like the fairy 
sea about them, stretched on and on. 

They had already started to go be- 
low, and the light of the companionway 
fell upon her as she paused in laugh- 
ing comment. The smile froze upon 
Andrew’s lips as he noticed the brooch 
she wore. It was unusual, a large, pink 
pearl of irregular shape, in a fairylike 
setting of gold. There could not be an- 
other like it in all the world—and it be- 
longed in his uncle’s jewel box. It was 
ly pearls! 

“T think, if you don’t mind, I should 
like to hear what you were about to tell 
me of your leaving New York.” An- 
drew was fighting for self-control 


one of the Carmo 


He remembered his earlier conviction 
of her innocence and his own shame at 
ever having suspected her. How could 
she stand there so quietly, with the evi- 
dence of guilt at her very throat? 

“Not jealous, are you, dear?” she 
asked teasingly. It was evident that as 
yet she saw nothing amiss. 

“No. But I think it best to get these 
things all said to-night. Let us start 
with a clean slate to-morrow.” 

They had gone back to their former 
seats and Andrew settled himself to 
listen. 

“It is nothing serious, really. I’ve no 


doubt that I have made a mountain out 
of a mole hill. The worst I have done 
is to pose as a trained nurse when I had 
had no such training. I don’t a, 
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“A nurse?” 


“Yes. You see, 1 met a man who 
wanted me to take care of his father 
The old man did not need a nurse, 
really. He wasn’t ill; he was only old, 
and—well, he imagined things. For 
one thing, he thought his son was not 
his son, that he was only pretending to 
be his son in order to get his money, 
I suppose. Perhaps you think | ought 
not to have done it, but lots of girls are 
making money now. Do you think it 
was wrong?” 

“To work honestly, at anything, for 
money’ No. Not honestly.’ 

“How queerly you say that! Well, 
I had only to amuse the old gentleman; 
his son took all the care of him, I 
went driving with him and we talked 
in the evenings.” 

‘Talked 7” 

“Yes, he was a wonderful man. He 
had traveled all over the world and 
Most people 
would have been bored, but I loved it 
Well, finally the old gentleman talked 
so much about this man’s not being his 


loved to talk about it. 


son that*at last | wrote a letter to the 
man he said was his son—in South 
America, he was.” 

Andrew sat unmoved, 

“But the man wrote back—he was 
really the son—refusing to come home 
Said he had no interest in a helpless 
invalid. That almost broke the father’s 
heart. Then he wanted to make a will 
leaving everything to me. But of course 
I refused. It was just then that the 
man who pretended to be his son came 
in and realized that he was found out 
We had a terrible scene and I demanded 
that he take his father and me in to 
New York that night I was deter- 
mined to find the old gentleman's 
friends But I could find no one. 
though I searched and advertised.” 

“Couldn't your patient help you? He 
surely knew where his friends were to 
be found.’ 

“Oh, ves, he might have done so,” 
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she told it glibly, “but he was so fright- 
ened by what had happened that I 
could never persuade him to tell me an- 
other thing as long as he lived. He 
died suddenly, one day when | was ques- 
tioning him. Just quietly. I believe 
he died of a broken heart.” 

“And you never found his friends?” 

“Not one. Wasn't that strange?” 

“\Vhat happened to the false son? 
Was he punished ?” 

“No. No one ever suspected the 
truth, | suppose. I was terribly afraid 
of him and when he disappeared I left 
New York, too. That is what I meant 
to ask your advice about. He was the 
man I spoke of; he made love to me, 
What should I do?” 

“You really want my advice?” 

“Oh, more than anything in the 
world!” She leaned nearer. 

“Then help me to clear up the mys- 
tery of Henry Carmody’s death!” An- 
drew suddenly leaned over her. 

“And I thought you were an honor- 
able man!” she fairly blazed, pushing 
back her deck chair with a scraping 
sound, “Who are you? A detective?” 

“Not a detective, Miss Joline’—he 
saw her wince at the name—‘“I am the 
real Andrew Carmody.” He spoke gen- 
tly, anxious to placate the furious 
woman. “I came home to Springheath 
to find my uncle gone. You had just 
started to New York, as you told me. 
You see I know your story is true. I 
started to follow you. I came up just 
as you sprang into the automobile un- 
der the trees. I don’t suppose you re- 
member a man coming through the dusk 
at that moment, do you?” 

“Indeed, I do.” The clever actress 
was quick to take advantage of his 
kindly tones and sympathy. Instantly 
she reassumed the role of tender, help- 
ful nurse, ignoring all discrepancies in 
her story. “Oh, if I had only known a 
friend was near, it would have been so 
different.” 

“Well, you know it now. Will you 


not help me to punish the man who 
treated my uncle so cruelly? I appre- 
ciate all you did for the lonely old man 
and | want your further help. Will you 
give it?’ Here Andrew used flattery. 

“How much do you know?” she asked 
warily, after some time. 

“Very little, except that Mr. Car 
mody is dead and that the man was ar- 
rested and made the statement that you 
stole the red box.” He showed her the 
sheaf of messages, wondering about the 
others that, doubtless, were waiting for 
him at Honolulu. 

“Arrested, is he? Then he’s safe. I 
stole the box, did I? That was what 
he wanted. I'll pay him, the hound!” 
All her reserve, all her soft, womanly 
charm had fled, leaving her a wild ani 
mal as she stormed about the quiet 
deck, her white dress *gleaming in the 
starlight. “I'll tell you the truth. I am 
no nurse, get that straight. My name 
is Evelyn Merrill and he is my husband. 
We went into this dirty business to- 
gether, but I was always good to your 
uncle. My husband wasn’t. He’s- 
he’s a beast! And this is not the first 
time he has sacrificed me to save his 
own neck. But it is the last!” She 
raised a clenched fist. “I got every- 
thing out of the old man, as we planned, 
but not for pity. I was feathering my 
own nest. I wanted to clear out for 
good. I was in town the day you got 
back. I had tea with Charley Danvers 

you know him, don’t you? He is 
straight, I know that. Well, he men- 
tioned your name and I knew we had 
to clear out. I hurried home, and my 
husband and I quarreled. We did start 
to town, but not to find the relatives. | 
knew where they were, all right. 

“When I got into the car I noticed 
the box under Mr. Carmody’s feet, and 
determined to get possession of it at all 
hazards. We set off at terrific speed 
along a bad road—but you know the 
road. Almost at once my husband said 
there was something wrong. But in- 
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stead of stopping, he drove on for a 
moment at top speed, then leaped out, 
and sent the car down the hill, with the 
old man alone inside, for | had jumped 
out on the other side. Of course, the 
car smashed in no time, and he in- 
sisted it was an accident. But, as God 
is my witness, he meant to kill me, too. 
You may be glad to know that the old 
man did not suffer any physical pain, 
for he had died of fright and shock 
when we were trying to get away from 
the servants. He was dead when we 
lifted him into the car at Springheath. 
The accident was only a ruse to cover 
up his death. We had planned to aban- 
don the car, but this was better, except 
that my husband tried to get rid of me, 
too, thinking that dead women tell no 
tales. Oh, how glad I am to be free 
from that beast forever!” 

\ll this time the frantic woman was 
pacing the deck, flinging her words at 
\ndrew as she passed. 

“What you tell me is extremely pain- 
ful, Mrs.—Miss Joline. But what hap- 
pened after the accident?” 

“T was confused, horrified, fright- 
ened. I didn’t know what to do. My 
husband urged me to go away. He gave 
me some money. I went to New York 
by trolley and spent the whole night in 


the subway and elevated trains, going 
up and down, back and forth. By 
morning I had planned—what you 
know. I had always longed to travel 
and it was the easiest way to escape.” 

“And what about the box of papers 
and the jewels?” 

“T never saw them after I discovered 
the box under Mr. Carmody’s feet in 
the car. I had no chance to get hold 
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of them. No doubt my husband has 
them hidden somewhere.”’ 

“Then how does it happen, Miss Jo- 
line, that you are wearing at this mo- 
ment one of my uncle’s most valuable 
pearls—the one he prized most?” 

Without a word she stopped before 
him, tore the pin from her throat, and 
threw it on the deck at his feet. 

“What's the use?” she demanded 
sullenly 
I was clever, but you've caught me. 
The box is in my stateroom. You can 
have it, if you will come down.” 

As Andrew followed her the semi- 
tropic dawn reddened the sea beyond 
the steamer's track. In a few hours 
they would be in Honolulu. Andrew 
realized he had accomplished the quest 
upon which he had set out. His 
determination to find and follow the 
woman had crossed the continent with 
him, it had walked the swaying decks, 
it had gone to his stateroom at night, 
and had stood beside him when he woke. 
And now it was accomplished. He 


“You've got me. I thought 


had found the box—but love! Where 
\here turn? 

In Honolulu he found Turner’s cable 
waiting for him. It said: 


should he find it again? 


Prisoner committed suicide after confess- 
ing. Property found intact except for red 
box. Report success on landing 

Joun Tu 


Andrew wrote in re¢ pl 

Red hox and mtenfs saf Returning 
next steamer with prisoner 

\nprerew CARMODY 

And then, reading it over and con- 

sidering all that had transpired, he care- 

] 4 4 . e ha 

fully erased the last two words of the 


message 


@~. 


\DAME SARAH BERNHARDT, 


have won for her the admiration 


whose versatility and amazing energy 
of nations as well as individuals, has 


recently entered another field of art. Besides being a great and charming actress 


for many years, she has written books and painted pictures 


And now, at the 


age of seventy-seven, Madame Bernhardt has appeared in still another réle—that 
of sculptor, and the latest work of her chisel, a striking statue, has attracted 


much attention in Paris, where it was placed on exhibition 
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By Christine Jope Slade 
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Y story is bad. It is not pinned 
M together by a single moral. 
You shall hunt fruitlessly for 
ene ladylike precept or worthy reflection. 
It is not one bit beautiful or romantic, 
and there’s not a furtive, enjoyable lit- 
tle tear wrapped up in it anywhere. It is 
the bald unvarnished story of Katherine 
Edith Potter, who sat in a dining room 
on a Hepplewhite chair on a January 
morning in 1922 and suddenly had a re- 
bellion, a rebellion as dramatic and juicy 
and rapid and devastating as anything 
planned by Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. 

It came upon her suddenly, inexplica- 
bly ; one minute she was Katherine Edith 
Potter eating chippy toast and spots of 
marmalade—and the next minute she’d 
unskinned her soul and was waving it 
about in front of her astonished parents 
as bald as a banana. 

Mrs. Potter, pleasant and obese, took 
the lid off the voleano by putting down 

letter and saying: 

“Clara Finch is engaged to that nice 
Captain Lambert, Charles !” 

Clothes !” said Katherine. 

“Well, she’s a pretty little thing,” said 
Mr. Potter. 

“Clothes !"’ shrieked Katherine. 

“I've been quite uncomfortable when 
I've been staying there and Clara’s been 
out with us,” bleated Mrs. Potter. 
“Men stared so!” 

“Clothes!” vociferated Katherine. 

Her agitated, well-upholstered parents 
then perceived that she was brandishing 
her soul at them; they had suspected her 
at various times of adenoids, socialism, 
and spinal curvature, but they had never 
suspected a soul. 

‘What do you mean, Katherine?” 

ked Mr, Potter. 








“I mean that Clara Finch and Isabel 
Gibbs and Rose Caterley and Eileen 
Montague and all the girls I’ve watched 
get off have been properly fitted out 
with man-catching tackle!” 

Mrs. Potter suddenly vamoosed be- 
hind the coffee urn as delicately as a sea 
anemone touched by a human toe. 

“Katherine !"* she moaned. 

But the spirit of youthful emancipa- 
tion was ramping joyously through the 
veins of Katherine Edith Potter; that it 
made her snub nose bluer was a mere 
bagatelle ; it but added to the feeling of 
exultation. In one halcyon, epoch-mak- 
ing moment she had disinterred the 
thoughts, untinned the resentments that 
had been seething in her for twenty- 
seven years; she proceeded with aban- 
donment to chuck them about com- 
pletely. 

“Em'ly will hear,” breathed Mrs, Pot- 
ter 





“\Vhat do I care!” retorted Katherine, 
clothed in courage and a none-too-smart 
blouse. “Doesn't she go out on Sun- 
days in a sapphire blue hat, a lemony 
louse, and lemony earrings—that’s how 
she got off! It’s clothes that do it every 
time. A man may fall in love with your 
face, but you can bet it was your hat 
first called attention to it. I don’t be- 
lieve Cophetua’s old beggar maid would 
have stood a dog’s chance if she hadn't 
had hair like a Hairlene advertisement, 
and the Prince only remembered Cin- 
derella because she'd deformed feet. 
You've got to make a splash these days, 
you've got to catch the eye!” 
~ Inflamed, emboldened by her own ora- a 
tory, Katherine drew the preserve pot 
toward her and helped herself in a more 
determined manner than she had shown 
since maturity began. It was a sign of 
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her sudden emancipation—this abandon- - 
ment of gastric restraint. 

“This isn’t like you, Katherine,” 
fretted her mother, helplessly watching 
the marmalade disappear in her off- 
spring’s pouting mouth. Katherine 
swung round on her, rearing her un 
hennaed, unmarcelled head. 

“What caught father?” she demanded 
truculently. . “Haven't vou said over and 
over again on anniversaries or when 
any one’s got married! It was your sky- 
blue stockings as you hopped out of 
grandfather’s barouche. Your mother 
knew how to trick out her daughter!” 

“Katherine,” thundered her father, “I 
will not have this impertinent banter !” 

With all his puffy, sleek little soul he 
abhorred this determined troweling in 
his delicate romance. He liked to re- 
fer lightly, tenderly to those sky-blue 
stockings when he was full of port and 
walnuts; it was against his sense of 
conventional fitness that they should be 
bandied across a breakfast table. 

“This discussion is serving no pur- 
pose,” he said. “I must be off.” 
Katherine proceeded 
firmly, “vou want me to get married, 


“2 suppose,” 


particularly as [ shall probably get the 
family rheumatism. Ji’s entirely your 


own fault that | haven’t. I am sick and 


tired of looking genteel! 





th-erine!” bleated her mother. 

“What do you want?” thundered her 
father from the doorway. 

Katherine paused. Dizzy with the 
consciousness of her own imagination, 
she closed her singularly unremarkable 
gray eyes and began to intone from a 
penny paper article that miraculously 
appeared in her memory 

“T want midnight-blue evening gowns, 
morning-glow jerseys, pumpkin-yellow 
hats, horizon-blue petticoats, American 
beauty undies.” 

“This is no joke!” said Mr. Potter. 
And imimediatelv he knew that he voiced 
a great and startling truth 
“And in spite of the fact that I al- 
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ways do look as if I were coming from 
choir practice men do stare!”’ said Kath- 
erine. 

“Rot!” exploded old Potter. 

He hurled it across the table like a 
javelin, but his amazing daughter re- 
ceived it as a bouquet. 

“Rot!” bawled Mr. Potter in con- 
firmation. 

“T can prove it to you,” said Kather- 
ine, 

He looked at her. She appeared much 
as usual, a perfectly ordinary suburban 
girl of twenty-seven with a nice nose, 
a bit of a Cupid’s bow and a dimple. 

“What do vou want?” he said finally 

“Clothes!” 

“You have them.” 

“T have garments. Clothes are quite 
different things.” She paused. “Has 
any voung man ever asked vou to in- 
troduce him to me?” she asked. 

“No!” 

“Do you know why?” 

Mr. Potter hedged, floundered, and 
was lost. 

Katherine Edith Potter arose. She 
turned round slowly, like a mannequin. 

‘Chic, isn’t it?” She paused. “Yet 
only yesterday that little vellow fellow 

the one like a dried haddock who 
sometimes comes out on the same train 
with you—smiled at me!" 

Mr. Potter spluttered, sought for 
words, lost and found them: From be 
hind her coffee urn Mrs. Potter sobbed 


inaudibly. Mr. Potter set his words up 
Lvs 


in a neat row and then scvthed the 
so quickly that his false teeth rattled 
“You're suffering from a delusion 
he said. 
Katherine closed her eves. If het 
father took it for a sign of weakness, a 


sudden feminine reversion to the old or- 
der of things, he was never more out 
of his rec koning. Katherine [:dith Pot- 
ter closed her eves for two reasons. 


The first was that a little bit of marma- 
lade had got in a hollow tooth, the sec- 


ond was the sudden realization of the 
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immense possibilities there are for those 
who have the courage to complain about 


the existing order of things. Her com- 
plaint had been unpremeditated, unre- 
earsed; it had surprised no one more 
than herself; it had really been a sort 
of stampede of emotion. Almost before 
she realized it had become a definite at- 
tack. And now, suddenly, before her 
there stretched the entire, inspired cam- 
paign and ultimate objective. 

Prove it,” she challenged her father. 

‘You are not, thank God, the sort 
of girl men stare at!” announced Mr. 
Potter, retreating rapidly. 

“l am!” replied his daughter, stem- 
ming the retreat. 

For a second she saw victory blazing. 
Phat it blazed in crépe de Chine and 
ue fox furs is neither here nor there. 

“I'll bet you anything,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter in a sudden spasm of irritation, “that 

vou walked to the train with me this 
morning not a blessed man would do 
more than glance at you!” 

‘Taken!’ said Katherine, having en- 
the enemy she 


meant to 


ticed precisely where 
“T take vou on!” 
“Katherine!” came the gentle voice 
from behind the coffee urn. 
‘I'll walk to the station with you this 
morning,” said the strategist. ‘You will 
walk behind me and watch. It’s no good 
wearing my squirrel and my squirrel 
Mother, 1 want your sables.” 
“Certainly not!" 


toque, 


Katherine. 
She raised her voice. 
-m'‘ly !” whispered Mrs. Potter, 
lwo hoots for Emily!’ 


There vou are!” said 


ou both know! 


“You can have them,’’ her mother as- 
sented quickly. “But TI don’t 
what's come over vou!” 


herine smiled dazzlingly. 


know 


‘You bet anything, father,” she said. 

rhat’s rather vague. If you lose, I’li 
let vou off with a blue fox neckpiece, 
a l‘rench hat, a new gown, and a new 
evening wrap banded in chinchilla.” 


‘love!’ 
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“Be a sport!” pleaded Katherine. 

“T'll bet you not a man flickers an eve- 
lid her father began teasingly. 

“Then you have a surprise due,” sai:! 
Katherine. “Do you take me on?" 

“Took here, my fine lady, if you go 
grinning at every fellow like a Cheshire 
cat !” 

“T give you my solemn word of honor 
not to smile.” 

“T shall walk right behind you.” 

“You may walk on my heels. Mother, 
where are the sables?” 





snorted her father 
at Katherine’s flat heels. 

A young man, pallid as gentle, passed 
them, raised his hat to Mr. Potter, 
glanced at Katherine vaguely, and hur- 
ried on. The snort in the rear threat- 
ened to become a roar. 

The air felt like a hotel 
trees dripped steadily. 

Mr. Potter stepped back a pace. At 
that minute a club acquaintance passed. 


“A fool’s game,” 


sheet, the 


He stared at Katherine, glanced awav. 
glanced back again. His face evinced 
the liveliest interest. He hurried on. 
Mr. Potter drew back a further pace. 
A man on the Stock Exchange came 
out of his gate. As far as Gerald Pot- 
ter knew, his only enthusiasm was rab- 
bits in the back garden. He looked at + 
Katherine, and looked again. 
lhe I-told-you-so-ness of Katherine’s 
back was unbearable. Mr. Potter felt 
he must answer it. 
“It's your blue nose,” 
daughter 
Katherine turned and looked at 


he teased his 


Hin 


gently. She was rosy in her mother’s 
sables, rosier and more comely than 


Gerald Potter ever remembered her. 
It occurred to Mr. Potter for the firs 
time that perhaps there was a “sony 
thing’ about Katherine. He remem- 
bered reading that Madame Pompadour ad 
was plain, that Cleopatra was inclined to 
be retroussé. Perhaps they lad been 
too taildy made with Katherine. 
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They neared the station. 

Old Weaver and his sporting son 
passed them. People said old Weaver 
had made his fortune since the war. 
People said the great unmarried of the 
neighborhood flocked after young 
Weaver. It would be nice, thought her 
father, if Katherine——— 

They were obviously looking at Kath- 
erine. Unmistakably it was Katherine. 
And Katherine’s uncompromising head 
was straight as a boy scout’s. Suddenly 
they saw him; the younger Weaver 
dragged his eyes away with obvious dif- 
ficulty: 

Mr. Potter felt a sudden glow, a sud- 
den expanding of his whole heart, a sud- 
den yearning toward Katherine. 

“Good morning,” said he briskly. “My 
daughter Katherine.” 

It was really as if he called their at- 
tention to the fact of a lilac blossoming 
in his garden in December. There was 
a shy, sly satisfaction about it, as if he 
said, “Didn’t expect it, did you!” 

She chatted to Eric Weaver. She 
laughed as he had never heard her laugh. 
Then, as the train started she said to 
her father gayly, charmingly : 

“They have some beautiful fox skins 
at the Russian Fur Shop, dad!” 

Old Weaver looked at voung Weaver. 
Young Eric looked puzzled and annoyed, 
as if he had been dragged away from a 
puzzle just as he was solving it. But 
old Weaver only looked uncomfortable 
and sorry 

“T say, old chap,” he said jerkily to 
Potter. “You never told me you had a 
girl—like that. I mean you never told 
us.” He looked out of the window. 

Again Gerald Potter felt that curious 
expansion of the heart toward Kather- 
ine, toward the rich old Weaver who 
had never called him “old chap” before. 

“Our children are a great source of 
comfort to us,” he said. 

Eric Weaver continued to look puz- 
zled. His father continued to look out 
of the window. ” 


From that hour Katherine Edith Pot- 
ter became an Entity, a Personality. 

\ French hat, a blue fox neckpiece, 
and sundry other feminine trappings 
may have helped things. 

The club acquaintance sent his wife 
to call, and they asked Katherine to sing 
at a benefit concert. Katherine de- 
serted “A Garden of Roses” for jazz 
and scored a hit as a dancer. Mrs. Pot- 
ter said it seemed at first as if the wife 
called as if she was sorry about some- 
thing, but it wore off, especially after 
Katherine came in. Mr. Potter, remem- 
bering how the club acquaintance had 
stared, chuckled. 

Eric Weaver was at the concert and 
was particularly attentive to Katherine 
afterward. What is more, thereafter 
Eric Weaver came to the house nearly 
every evening. Katherine reorganized 
the drawing-room and her parents ad- 
journed to the upstairs sitting room. 

This is an unvarnished story of real- 
ism. Katherine would never be extraor- 
dinary or ever really beautiful. But 
beautiful clothes, manicures, hair waves, 
and the prospect of ultimate happiness 
Katherine looked 
effective by firelight in the drawing- 
room. So much so, in fact, that it soon 
seemed to Eric Weaver quite a pity that 
she should continue to adorn her fa- 
ther’s drawing-room. 

Her parents had ceased to look upon 
Katherine as a revelation and accepted 


are good cosmetics. 


her as a pleasant fact when Eric asked 
her to be his wife. He asked her in the 
glorious springtime, when snowdrops 
crouched in a roaring nor’easter and 
crocuses cowered jewellike under snow. 
“What first drew you to me?” asked 
Katherine prettily, her astute, marcelled 
head against his sturdy shoulder 
“Curiosity, my sweet,”’ he said. 
Katherine lifted eves as beautiful as 
they would ever be. 
“Sweetheart,” he said gently, “why 
did you put out your tongue at us that 
morning ?”” 
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In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


A Lot of New Plays 


AY what you will about the art of 
Miss Fannie Hurst—and who has 
a better right‘—you must con- 
cede that, as a business-woman, she is 
one of the first ladies of the land. Natu- 
rally, this buying your own breakfasts 
runs into money, but Miss Hurst must 
be more than able to meet the expense 
halfway. Consider, for instance, her 
thrift in the case of her ““Humoresque.” 
‘“Humoresque” first, some years 
ago, a short story in a magazine, and 
for it rumor pretty insistently hath it 
that the author received no small sum, 
at the very least. 


Was 


Then, with the ending made consid- 
erably sunnier, so that those who fre- 
quent the movies might be spared any 
further wear and tear on their already 
badly worn emotions, it became a spec- 
tacularly successful picture. 
\nd this year, what is it but a play? 
Surely there is no reason to stop here. 
It might still be turned into a popular 
song or a ballet or a vaudeville skit or 
a magic-lantern entertainment. The 
possibilities are still as good as limitless. 
Doubtless Miss Hurst feels that “Hu- 
moresque’s”’ surface has merely been 


moving 


scratched 

The curious part of “Humoresque” 
as a stage play is that Miss Laurette 
Tavlor has chosen it as her 1923 vehicle. 
Miss Taylor ranks well up among the 
first two of our thirty or forty favorite 





actresses ; as soon as she steps out upon 
the stage, smiles wistfully, and utters 
some such poignant words as, “Hasn’t 
it been a pleasant day?” there comes a 
strange, sharp tightness in the Parker 
throat, tears slither unbecomingly down 
the Parker cheeks, and a search, usually 
fruitless, but none the less sincere, is 
instituted for the Parker handkerchief. 
But it is somewhat of a blow to see her 
elect, out of all the plays that are hang- 
ing about, ‘““Humoresque” as her very 
own. For “Humoresque” 
such an awful lot. 


isn’t really 
Indeed, if it were 
not such an emphatically Jewish drama, 
you might dismiss it, and pretty fairly, 
too, with the simple summary of “ham.” 

Miss Taylor’s is, of course, a fine 
performance, and a moving one; it is, 
indeed, what the boys call a superb piece 
of acting. It is always that; the old 
Jewish mother is not before you half 
so much as is Laurette Taylor, in an 
insistent gray wig, giving a very clever 
impersonation of an old Jewish mother. 
Her gestures are convincingly Jewish, 
but through her conscientious accent 
breaks, ever and anon, haunting strains 
of the old Peq 0’ Vy Heart voice 
It is then, of course, that she is most 
moving, but it must be admitted that 
she is, at those moments, approximately 
as Jewish as Father Duffy. 

| doubt if ever more heart throbs 
were crammed into a piece than are 
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packed into the three acts of “Hu- 
moresque.” Miss Hurst, no matter 
what the cost in effort and brain fag, 
will go to any lengths to give her audi 
ence its money’s worth in tears. She 
is not even averse to a deft blow below 
the belt, now and then. Thus, when 
the mother sees visions of her son’s fu- 
ture, strains of an anonymous violin, 
by an odd coincidence, always sound 
off stage. 

The play starts off with high prom- 
ise, with an always interesting first act, 
laid in a tenement in Allen Street. But 
after that it travels depressingly far 
South. The second act is one of those 
sixteen-years-later affairs, with little 
Leon grown into the world’s greatest 
violinist, and all the family sitting pretty. 
Unfortunately, it is not considered suffi- 
cient merely to say that little Leon is a 
great violinist; there must be an off- 
stage rendering of—vou'll never guess 
what !—Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” sup- 
posedly Leon knocking his audience for 
so many loops 

It is gratifying to see and hear the 
happy theatergoers, when they recog- 
nize the selection. Scarcely has half of 
it been played before the secret is out; 
you hear them in all parts of the house, 
calling delightedly to one another, “Lis- 
ten, Irving, that’s that ‘Humoresque.’ ” 
“There's the ‘Humoresque’ he’s playing 


-you know, Carrie’s got it on the pho- 


nograph.” Familiar with music to the 
point of contempt, they are. They prob- 
ably wouldn't have been fooled even if 


the off-stage violinist had played “The 
Rosary.” 
But music is not all of the second act. 


That is where the heart-wrenching gets 


its real start lor Leon wants to go to 
war, and his mother cannot bear to give 
him up. Put somehow the tragedy of it 
is always just about paint-deep. Per- 


haps it is that the boy’s impassioned cry, 
“This is humanity 
hollow in 1923. Perhaps it is that Leon, 


s war!” rings a bit 


y 
td 





particularly in his scenes with his child- 


hood sweetheart and with one of those 
boyish, eager stage reporters who comes 
to interview him, is made to talk as only 
people talk in the writings of Miss Fan- 
nie Hurst. Anyway, something dis- 
tinctly isn’t there; just a little thing it 
is, nothing but reality, in fact, but you 
do find yourself hankering for it. 

The third act is practically the second 
repeated, save that the boy finally does 


go off t 


war. But you rather get the 
idea that everything is going to be all 
fixed up before he gets there—that 
Pershing or somebody is going to dash 
up on horseback and tell the bovs to go 
home. For Leon's mother falls again 
into prophetic mood, and again the off- 
stage violin sounds hopefully, as the 
play ends. 

Thus does Miss Hurst work a novel 
twist into her idea In the original 
story, which seemed by far the best of 
the series, the son went to war, and in 
her heart the mother felt the bitter pang 
that presaged a misfortune to her child. 
In the movie, the’ son returned from war 
with his right hand crippled, but the 
director soon cured that And here, in 
the play, is vet a third conclusion. It 
makes rather a fascinating game, really, 
working out fresh endings for it. He 
might go to war, become interested in 
bugling, and give up the violin—I .un- 
derstand there always a demand for 
a good, practical bugler. Or just as he 
started out the door, on his way to the 
front, boys off stage might be crying 
extras, bearing the news that the armis 
tice had been signed, and then every- 
body could enjoy a hearty laugh at the 
good joke on him. Or he might—but 
you get the idea. There is virtually no 
limit to it 

It is undeniable that there are times 
when “Humoresque” does get you, but 


S| 1 
d shameless are the cracks 


so blatant 
at your emotions that you are angry at 
yourself for being so easily had. Miss 
Hurst goes rig 


ht out after you with a 


large and serviceable club. Thus, when 
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the boy proclaims his desire to enlist, 
an off-stage piano bursts into the “Mar- 
seillaise’—something does come and 
take hold of your throat then, but when, 
a moment later, you realize that there 
was no earthly reason for that music, 
save that the author wanted to take you 
in, you find yourself growing rather 
nastily cold again. 

It is all like that. There is not even a 
little decent privacy to draw over the 
mother’s grief. When her son goes her 
terrible sobs and screams and moans ring 
all over the house. Miss Hurst has omit- 
ted but a couple of the sure-fire appeals 
to the emotions. All she needs is the 
death of a little, golden-haired child in 
its crib and the appearance, at the final 
curtain, of Dolores swathed in the 
American flag, and ‘“Humoresque” 
wouldn’t have missed a bet. 

Another severe blow was the appear- 
ance of Emily Stevens in a certain little 
gem called “The Sporting Thing To 
Do.” Naturally, when one of our best 
and most intelligent actresses is long ab- 
sent from the stage, you rather gather 
that when she does reappear it will be 
in a play that was worth her waiting 
for, that she has selected after time and 
thought, and, perhaps, a bit of prayer. 
There were deep hopes of “The Sport- 
ing Thing To Do.” 

\nd then the curtain went up that 
first night, before a typical Morosco 
audience. The scene was a lawyer’s 
office. Discovered was the likable Mr. 
Robert Hudson, all alone, seated at a 
desk. He was talking into a telephone, 
having a little comedy tilt with a mythi- 
cal central, while those out front got 
seated. Central, it seemed, told him 
his number did not answer, whereat he 
begged her, with high sarcasm, to send 
him a post card when it did. A moment 
later she procured the number for him. 
At which he remarked, to nobody, “The 
Way to get a woman to do what you 
want is to insult her.”” That gave the 
whole thing away. When a play starts 
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right off with one of its characters hurl- 
ing epigrams into the empty air, you can 
be pretty well assured that it is going 
to turn out to be a regular little rascal. 

And such, indeed, was ‘the case here. 
The mantle of Wilde was draped al! 
around the place. There were endless 
snappy sayings about “we women” and 
“you men,” and endless others starting 
“The difference between us women and 
you men is——-” The play was distin- 
guished far more than it had any right 
to be by the deft and brilliant perform- 
ance of Miss Stevens. She did all she 
could for it, but it was a one-sided job. 
And, delightful as she was, you couldn’t 
get quite used to the idea that she was 
supposed to be one of those patient, 
capable, sensible wives who could do her 
own housework, and loved a good mess 
of darning of an evening, and lost her 
husband’s interest because she went in 
for lisle stockings and all-over under- 
wear. It wasn’t really what you think 
of as a typical Emily Stevens rdle. 

There was something besides Miss 
Stevens’ performance to distinguish 
“The Sporting Thing To Do.” That 
was some of the most incredibly poison- 
ous acting that this town has seen in 
many a day. It was really monumental, 
in its way. 

There are far better tidings to take 
home to the folks of the latest doings 
of another of our first ladies. Ethe! 
Barrymore has come in from the fields 
and down off the balcony, and is back 
in her native drawing-room in “The 
Laughing Lady.” It is one of those 
Sutro ‘Two-lumps-and-lemon-isn’t-it ?” 
comedies that Miss Barrymore can do 
with one hand tied behind her—and does 
better than anybody else, at that. Done 
by a fine company, which includes Kath- 
erine Emmet, Violet Kemble Cooper. 
McKay Morris, and Cyril Keightley. 
“The Laughing Lady” is a deft and de- 
lightful comedy, until its last few min- 
utes. But it has probably the most un- 
pleasant ending of any play of the year. 
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The divorced Lady Marjorie gives up 
the man she loves, returns him to his 
highly uninteresting wife, and goes back 
herself to the husband who bores her to 
tears, thus, at one deft stroke, achieving 
the certain misery of four people, in- 
stead of the possible unhappiness of 
two. It is unfortunate that virtue is 
such a bad arithmetician. 

“Mary the Third” is one of those 
Rachel Crothers things about this fine, 
clear-eyed, courageous, honest younger 
generation. Two of the clear-eyed 
young, aged respectively eighteen and 
twenty, overhear their father and 
mother in the midst of a neither violent 
nor convincing quarrel. Immediately 
the clear-eyed young insist that their 
parents must part, that marriage is hor- 
rible, and that disgrace has come to their 
little nest. Now I don’t mean to cast 
any aspersions upon the younger gen- 
eration’s clear eyes, yet it would seem 
that if the boys and girls reach the age 
of twenty only to be utterly disillu- 
sioned at the notion that two people can 
live in banded intimacy for some quar- 
ter of a century and occasionally dis- 
agree, it is going to be a fearful day for 
them when they hear that there is no 
Santa Claus. 

I wouldn't, though, leave you here 
having you think that papa and mamma 
do separate, and that the clear-eyed ones 
are off marriage for life. You must 
remember it is a Rachel Crothers play, 
so nobody’s feelings are going to be 
hurt. It is intimated at the end _ that 
father and mother are going to stick 
it out and try to hehave themselves bet- 
ter, while the clear-eved girl is left, at 
the final curtain, directly in the center 
of the stage with her fiancé’s arms about 
her. I couldn’t, myself, work out just 
what it proved, but there is, doubtless, 
a good, clean lesson in it for all who 
can read it. 

The latest offering of the Equity 
Plavers bears the somewhat ominous 
title of “Roger Bloomer,” and it suf- 


Ainslee’s 


fered cruelly from premature presenta- 
tion. It is divided into more than thirty 
scenes, and on that bitter first night only 
about five of those scenes worked as 
they were intended. Lights went sud- 
denly and depressingly out right in the 
very faces of the principals, only to flash 
gayly up at those moments when the 
stage hands were rushing feverishly 
about their work Settings seldom 
reached their full completion, and there 
were heart-rending glimpses of harassed 
actors pitching in and helping the stage 
crew tug articles of furniture into place. 
\nd “‘Roger Bloomer” needed all that 
could be given it of order and smooth- 
ness, too. John Howard Lawson's ex- 
periment in expressionism is a curiously 
muddled play, sometimes _ flashing 
sharply with truth, but more often irri- 
tatingly incoherent and deathly tedious. 
From out of the mess of mishap and 
befuddlement emerges a nightmare story 
of a neuroti¢, sensitive, bewildered boy 
facing a rough and sordid world— 
emerge, too, the fine performances of 
Henry Hull and Mary Fowler 
“Tcebound,” the new Owen Davis 
play. isn’t at all what the name might 
lead you to believe. The title, it devel- 
ops, has reference to the inhabitants of 
New England farmhouses, whose homes 
are icebound a third of the year, and 
whose hearts are icehbound all year 
round. For two acts the play is deeply 
interesting and convincing, despite the 
fact that vou can see the funny lines 
coming so far ahead that you can prac- 
tically repeat the snaps right along with 
the actors. But tl 
those things in which everybody but the 


1e third act is one of 


leading man realizes that he is in love 
with the leading lady, and there is little 
for one to do save read the jokes—sic— 
in the program until he finally catches 
the idea and lets the curtain come down. 

The play is extraordinarily well acted, 
particularly by Robert Ames. The he- 
roine is one of those sterling, capable, 
sensible girls, so that one cannot really 
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be bowed down by any weight of sym- 
pathy for her, and Phyllis Povah plays 
the rdle in such an extremely sterling, 
capable, and sensible manner that what 
bit of tenderness one might harbor for 
her is effectually removed, as by an effi- 
cient vacuum cleaner 

The topic of good acting—it came up, 
as any memory-course student will be 
glad to tell you, in the preceding para- 
graph—naturally calls to mind Edgar 
Selwyn’s farce, “Anything Might Hap- 
pen.” It isn’t, really, the aptest of titles, 
for nothing much does. It is, indeed, 
a pretty dull affair. But not until you 
are all safely tucked up in your little 
bed, reviewing the cares of the day, does 
that occur to you So adroitly do Ro- 
land Young and Estelle Winwood and 
Leslie Howard keep things from falling 
to earth with a sickly plop that the com- 
edy is always amusing 
should be 

Of course, 


As a comedy 


with Roland 
Howard in it is 
bound to be entertaining; but it seems 
almost as if they went out of their way 
to impose a test upon themselves when 
they chose “Anything Might Happen.” 
Miss Winwood and Mr. Young hang 


anything 


Young and Leslie 
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up a 


record by 
drunken scene—which, by the way, has 


making a prolonged 


no reason whatever to be included in 
the plot—both delicate and funny. 

Of the musical-comedy group, “Sun 
Showers” is a monument—unfortu- 
nately, a somewhat perishable one—to 
the energy of Harry Delf, who not only 
appears in the show as a likable come- 
dian, a determined singer, and an en- 
thusiastic dancer, but who wrote the 
songs and the book, and, after all this, 
still had the strength left to rhyme 
“night” and “respite” in one lyric. 

“Wildflower,” at the Casino, is dis- 
tinctly something else again. It is true 
that the book is nothing to toss your hat 
up in the air about, but the score, by 
Vincent Youmans and Herbert Stothart, 
is wholly delightful, and then, besides, 
there are the charming dancing of Edith 
Day ; the comedy, just about one eighth 
of an inch this side of pathos, of Olin 
Howland; and the whole-hearted efforts 
of a most engaging chorus. In fact, if 
in speaking of “Wildflower” you were 
to use the phrase, “the season’s best 
musical you could conscien- 
tiously feel that you hadn’t trifled with 
the truth. 


show,” 


RESIDENT HARDING recently had his portrait painted by Miss Margaret 
Lindsey Williams. of Cardiff, a noted Welsh portrait painter, who painted 
the picture for the London branch of the English Speaking Union. 
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T! IE newest 


stones, 


“vanity” of the fair sex is 
and contains the usual paraphernalia for improving on nature. 


made of filigree set with varicolored 
This 


new and attractive ornament dangles from a thumb ring on milady’s white hand 


as she circles about the ballroom. 


HE Sea Islands 


South 


( 


f inspiration for 
gay with their 


the designer 
cheerful colors. 


Not 


@A. 


those colorful and romantic regions which recently 
have come to the fore in the eyes of the world 


have now become the field 


of hangings which make the homes of to-day 
the 


island beauties, made famous by the 


stories of travelers to those distant shores, but the almost incredibly brilliant 
coloring of tropical vegetation and tropical birds are reproduced in chintzes and 
Heretofore, the designer has used birds and plants almost exclu- 
sively, but among the newest patterns is one showing a marmoset, instead of 
a bird, perched upon a South Sea Island bough 


cretonnes. 








Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


HE story is told of Dean Swift, the great 
seventeenth-century satirist, that one 

day as he walked in his garden with a friend, 
looking up at a beautiful tree burgeoning 
at the time into glorious growth, he re- 
marked wistfully as he pointed to its upper- 
most branches, that he hoped he might, hav- 
ing achieved comparable growth, “die at the 
top.” He did. But the wish so fervently 
expressed was curiously misapplied in_ its 
working out Swift, greatest of literary 
geniuses, died at the top. He died stark mad. 
HE wealthy and charming mistress of 
the Poplars, the old Hare mansien, had 
“died at the top.” Of fine old stock, her 
mind had recently given way under the 
strain of a too-heavily burdened social life. 
Obliged to retire from all gayety, she became 
for her household the most careful re spon 
bility. The shadow of her tragic situation 
enveloped especially her young granddaugh 
ter, Mona, and her grandson, Cecil. The 
former it kept from participation in the 
social life of the community, and the realiza 
tion of love; the latter it kept from a huge 
fortune, which he alone knew how badly he 
needed. And then one afternoon, after a 


curious demonstration by the old lady at a 
huge house dance, she was found dead in 
her chair. And of all those who surrounded 


her in the majesty of death only one knew 
that she hadn't died naturally 
NE of the best mystery stories we have 


ever read is “Ways of Deliverance,” 
the June novelette, by Beatrice Ravenel. Mrs. 
Ravenel, a resident o Charleston, South 
Carolina, is one of the foremost fiction writers 
of the day. Graduated from Radcliffe Col 
lege, Mrs. Ravenel has been writing ever 
since, and with rare success. Though she 
usually works out her plots in the short 
story form, we believe that in his, one of 
the few longer picces of her work, she ha 
outdone even her own usual ability. We feel 


sure that when you have read this first 








AINSLEE’S novelette by Beatrice Ravenel vou 
will look especially for future novelettes by 


her. And we look forward to giving you 


more oO them 


i’ the June issue also you will find an- 
other short story by Arthur Tuckerman, 
whose novelette, “Breath of Life.” was so 
enthusiastically received. The tale is of a 
girl who worshipped and, what is more, de- 





manded, beauty—in any form Seauty she 
must have And in a little French town, 
life led her into a situation that was, how 
ever viewed, decidedly not beautiful. It ap- 
proached, in fact, stark tragedy. And then 
life stood back and waited until she proved 
her mettie. You will agree with us when 
you have read “Beauty—In Any Form” that 
it is one of the most gripping and dramati 
stories you have read in a long while. 





HERE is a type of man who must be 
ever rescuing 


woman from distress 
of one sort or another It may be actual 
physical distress or just emotional pain. But 
rescue her he must. Lane Chester was one 
of those peopl This time it was Lila Boyd 
whom he was determined to save from an 
unspeakable situation. The most fascinating 
thing about Lila, to those who observed het 
at the fashionable resort, was a gorgeous 
white wrap, unmistakably Pofret, with a 
sumptuous white fox collar. Further than 
that she was mystery incarnate. But Lane 
Chester went about the saving process with 
determination. Until But read “The 
White Cape” by Frances O. J. Gaither in th 
June number 


‘| HERE is in California a rather unusual 
third generation that has inherited along 





with much of the wealth wrung from the 
soil by its grandfathers, some of the ad- 
venturing spirit which made of those grand- 
fathers pioneers. In the of Monty Stet- 
son that adventuring spirit was somewhat 
diluted, but t was unmistakably _ there 


i 
Philanderer, dilettante, amateur he was. 
And when he disappeared mysteriously, leay 
ing his charmir wife, there were those 
who had their opinions of what had happened 


Madison, erstwhile frien¢ 
of Monty’s, especially had his own idea of 
And then 

, 


ifornia evening, as th 


to him Porte 


things \nd it wasn’t pleasant. 


on a typical soit Cal 


sun was setting, the mystery of Monty's dis 
appearance was cleared up \ugusta Cox 
Sanderson has written for the June AIN 
SLEE’S a strong ory called “Inheritance.’ 
The June issue will bring to you also th 
first of a number o stories by a well known 
writer, who will thereby make her début in 
AINSLEE'S. Berthe Kk. Mell is well known 





for her brisk stories about young people. We 
have particular pleasure in telling you that 
you will hereaftet 


in AINSLEE's. 


nd her stories regularly 
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HE general attitude to- 
ward the Hupmobile 1s 
worth recording, because it 
goes to the very root of wise 
automobile buying. 








—_—_—— 





People in the mass do not 
continue to see superiorities 
in a motor car over a long 
period of years, unless the su- 
periorities are actually there. 


And it 1s an indisputable fact 
that motorists in the mass do 
spontaneously, continuously, 
testify to those merits in the 
Hupmobile which make it 
the wisest, soundest pur- 
chase possible in its class. 
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This Beautiful 
Book on x 


Wood Finishing|| © 
FREE 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft—old or new. 

Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells how inex 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. This 
book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives covering capacities, etc. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to 
of “The Proper Treatment for Floors, apply—dries in four hours—penetrates 
Woodwork and Furniture.’’ deeply, bringing out the beauty of the 
grain—made in all popular shades. Color 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SS-5, Racine, Wis. | card in book. 











w Fisnee pend me, free and postpaid, your Instruction Book on 
ooc Inishing 
ae S.C. JOHNSON & SON 

ar Set eae ie eo | ‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
ADDRESS 

: | Dept. SS-5, RACINE, WIS. 

a Canadian Factory—Brantford 
Dealer’s Name | 
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Just Out 


for FREE 
PY: 
















Burungren 
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Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay in 
small, easy, monthly payments. The 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower than 





will 
book. You will be able to “steer clear” 
of the over-priced watches which 
are no better. Remember, the 
Burlington is sent to you for only One 
Dollar down, balance in small monthly 
em, Send the coupon for watc 
ook and our special offer TODAY! 


= Burlington Watch Company 
Dept, 14-05, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 





lor 





Latest Designs in 
Watch Cases beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
our booklet. Send 


Adjusted to the Second 

4 Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 

> Adjusted to worions 


Ons OO 


Tl I Q SpecialOferlasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by oonding 
this — special offer which is being a 
now a great deal more about weedh buying when vou read this 


1 y oe 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 


Your Choice of Dials 
(Uncluding Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Down 


that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of the 
finest thin model designs and latest 
styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 
Write for the FREE Watch Book and 
our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


While This 


this coupon. Find out about 
e for only a limited time. You 








Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 14-05, 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Addvess -—-—-—-——-————_- -—__-----—__------ — 
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ALL TIED FOR YOU 
If you want convenience 
and jaunty style buy the 
Spur Tie Bow. | It’s all tied for 
you—by hand — ready to slip right 
no fussing no guesswor 
your haberdashers—today 
One for 50c; two for $1.00 
Accept no substitute. The Spur 
Bow as exclusive features 
The name “Spur” is plainly 
stamped on every tie. 
If your dealer will not suppl ly 
you, send $1.00 for twe 7] 
one; speci, fyi ng size 
emall), « ‘ 
whether elastic band or slip 
on-grip. 
Lo} FOR THE NAME 
UR” ON THE TIE 
anwes & POTTER 
SPUR TIE Boston, Mass. 
Four-in-Hand On the Pacific Coast 
All tied for you PAUL B. HAY 
no wrinkles— 120 Battery Street 
on and off with San Francisco, Cal. 





haberdashers. 


HE dealer who sells you your Spur 

Ties will show you Bull Dog Sus- 
penders and’ Garters, guaranteed 365 
days’ wear—Vestoff Suspenders worn 
out of sight ‘neath the shirt and Bull Dog Belts 
noted for their style and value. Write for style 
booklet on all Bull Dog Pvepeste and the Spur 
Tie—Bow and Four-in-Han 








BULLDOG BELTS “6@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 














WHY 


do your colored shoes spot so 
quickly ? 


Because dust and dirt stick to them 

and the coloring matter from the 
dust and dirt penetrates into the 
leather. 












Can anything be done to prevent this? 
A great deal can be done by using a $hoe 
polish which is not sticky and which ig les 
likely, therefore, to allow the dirt to stick 
If you put your finger on a shoe shined with 
ordinary shoe polish, you make a finger print, 
[f you put your finger on a _ shined with 
CHAINLIGHTNING, it will not make a finger print. 
You are obliged to travel streets or roads where 
there is dust and dirt. Use a shoe polish which 
will not carry so much of it into your home, your 
office, your school or your factory. 


* 7. . 
Chainlightning Shoe Cream 
is this kind of a polish, 

Considering the effect on your shoes, it is cheaper 
at 35c a bottle than other polishes are for a mi [ 


\sk your dealer for it. If he will not supply you, 
write to us direct. 


GEORGE J. KELLY, INc., Lynn, Mass, 


Manufacturers of 
KELLY’S ‘*“*THOUGHTFULLY MADE” SHOE POLISHES 





For 58 years these little marchers have 
led band instrument buyers to better 
quality and value! 


Everything for the 
BAND PLAYER! 


from a drumstick to world’s finest instru- 
ments! Used by Liberati, Army, Na vy. \ More 
Record Makers. SEND FOR FREE CATA- 





LOG; mention Instrument interests YOU. Free a Prtal f att 
ments. Sold by leading music merchants everywhere. Write TODAY! 


LYON & HEALY, 72-71 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, no matter 
what you know about baseball. Every player or fa 
who wants to know how to make the bali accomplish all 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the best book on 
pitching ever published, Profusely Illustrated, 


Price, 15e. postpaid, 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., KT. 


pe 30 dave trialonapproval. Your J 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. E apeess pre- 


id. Low Factory-to-Rider Pri 
) Months to] if desired. {Many boys 
and | girls il; 












easily save 
the small monthly payme 
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ires falfusial pr prices. etait velar 
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Cuticura Soap 


— The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Caticura Soap shaves without mug. soap 
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- MOTHER’S WORRY 
NOW OVER 


HE crowning achievement of go years’ experience, has 
enabled the reliable old drug firm of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., to produce Analax, the Fruity Laxative. 
Your family physician, no doubt, knows and recommends 
Analax. Ask his opinion, Why continue te torture your 
child with castor oil or harsh laxatives when “‘Nothing Acts 
Like Analax?” 
Analax helps bring the ruddy glow of health to cheeks of 
laughing, happy children, Its candied-fruit form appeals to 
every child—and it is equally good for older folks. 


FREE samples at your druggist, or write McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 91 Fulton St., New York. 


deste ANAL 


HUNDRED HEALTH HELPS 
Bearing the 
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Where One Is Safe, 
Four Others Pay 





Bleeding gums— 
the telltale sign 


Tender, bleeding gums should 
not be neglected. They mean 
that Pyorrhea is on its way. 
Surely, you can’t afford to take 
chances when four persons out 
of every five past forty, and 
thousands younger, contract it. 


The best preventive is Forhan’s 
For the Gums. If used consist- 
ently and used in time, it will 
check Pyorrhea’s progress, keep 
the teeth white and clean, and 
the gums firm and healthy. 
The formula of R.W. Forhan, 


D.D.S. Pleasant to the taste. At 
all druggists,35c and 60cin tubes. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company 
New York 


Forhan’s, Limited 
Montreal 


FOR’ THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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Yes— Absolutely Free 


‘To Prove How 
to Restore 


ay Hai 

I personally request every gray haired per. 
6on to write for my patented Free Trial pack. 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my owng 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Doesn't interfere with shampooing, 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 


fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 

cial patented Free Trial ackege 
ttle Of my Restorer ‘and full 
structions for TF. the convincin, 
hair. Indicate color of hair with X. 

plainly. If possible, Sadlesoe tochod yous hair te yous latte 










Please print your name and address™ ~* 
b0399.) Gun Mary T. Goldman, 
fale} 0) Te). 39E Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
jor of hair. Black...... dark brown...... aoe 
fo eepoce auburn eg iene agoces light brown.... 
' light auburn flight red).. blonde.,.... 
| Name....... seeesececcesesccssevessoees eoceee eoecececsesees 
| 
béececsocoesosccsonnssssoeond GUND. voccccecaceccsecees 
] Street ae 
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FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil: Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 





This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usually so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first few 
applications should show a wonderful improvement, 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 





Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
e ae 8 sufferers immediate relief. 
Antone A Cantons bid nd 
utomatic Air Cushions bind an 
draw together the broken parts. No RC. &. BROOKS 
——e plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
grove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
of liance is made to order, the proper size and | shape 
° (Sey ay ee h ease. Beware 





imitations, 4 bearing t it and 
eienature other geauine Fu Lig i Taformnstion and Tonite sent free 
P plain, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE FC0., 2126 State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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He is nothing but a common law- 
breaker who exacts unreasonable 
prices from the -_ because of the 
chances he takes. But how many of 
us are almost as bad? We daily 
break the laws of Nature and think 
nothing of the terrible chances or 
consequences. 


Do You Know the Law? 


To look at the average man you 
would swear he never knew the laws 
of Nature or else he is just plumb 

razy. He goes on stuffing any kind 
of food into his stomach till it sticks 
out like a loose meal sack, while his 
chest looks so flat you would think 
a steam roller had run over it. He 
stays out most of the night and then 
abuses his body most of the day. 
He never gives his lungs half a 
chance while his arms swing like 


pieces of rope with knots on the end. 


Freedom 


Cut it out fellows. Get wise to 
yourself. If Adam had looked like 
some of you, Eve would have fed 
him poison ivy instead of apples. 
This foolishness will never get you 
anywhere but the grave-yard. Get 
hack to Nature’s laws and be a real 
He-man Pull in your belt and 
throw out your chest. Give your 
lungs a treat with. that good pure 
oxygen that is all about you and 
you will get a better kick than 
you could get out of a case of bum 
whiskey. 


hat Is a Boot- t-legger?| 





Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 


90 DAYS 


Will you turn your body over to me for just 90 days? That's al) it takes—and I guarantee to give you a 
physique to be really proud of. Understand, I don't promise this—I guarantee it. In 30 days I will increase your 
arm one full inch, and your chest two inches in the same length of time. And then, just watch ‘em grow. 
From then on you will feel the pep in your old backbone. You will start doing things that you never thought pos- 


sible. You will amaze yourself and friends as well. 


health and strength? If you do 


Do you crave this new life—these new joys—this abounding | 


Send for My New 64-page Book | 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself_and 


a ee 


one « the many Dre wines Peeee have pine. Some EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to : 
help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their Dept. 5005, 305 Broadway, New York City | 
present physiques, This book will prove an impetus anda | Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10c., for which 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through. you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
All I - is 10 cents # cover the cost of wrapping and —_ | art whatever, acopy of your latést book, ‘‘Muscu- | 
ing and it is yours to keep. is will not obligate you ata -ve 5 >’ > ly. 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not | ” Development.” (Please write or print plainly.) 
put it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. | on | 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN |... ee 
Dept. 5005, 305: Broadway, New York City | 
N icdccs cttces sevens cxsones Re, ccace in saeues sense | 


Please mention this 


magazine when answering advertisements 

































She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. 
It was a way far more pleasant than 
dieting or exercising would have been. 
This new way allowed her to eat foods 
without danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They aid the digestive system 
to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They help Nature to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
made from the famous Marmola pre- 
scription. Thousands have found that 
these handy tablets give complete re- 
lief from obesity. And when the accu- 
mulation of fat is checked, reduction 
to normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar a 
box. Do not accept any substitute. If some 
drug salesman attempts to sell you i 
else, insist on being supplied wi 
Prescription Tablets. Shor 


temporarily out, order direct and 
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, $ Brings This} ‘ 


enulne 


Easy for you to own this beautify 
ring or give it as a present, Si 
send $1. Hzamine ring on gp $’ 
rival, If you don’t agree it is ay 

amazing bargain, your de 4 
will be returned. If you i 

it, pa ostman onl 

sand ta ook until $3240 # = 
Guarantee Diamond Bond with ead 
ring. 

0 

FREE §eveity, $10 to sib ats 
long credit. Wonderful values. 


Est. 1890 Address Dept, 541 A 


Baer Bros. Co. 


MAIDEN LANE - NEW Yor» 






Blue white 

perfect cut gen- 

uine diamond, 

18 kt. white gold. 

Hand engraved and 
ierced mounting, 
are beauty. 


Only 


$32.50 4 
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HAVE YOU EVER READ it 

e ° lar 
Picture-Play Magazine? : 
BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS an 





Stop Using a Truss ( 
= 
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gland fo 


Allglans 





being medicine applicators 
m hesive pure i 


No straps, buckles or spring 
atteched—cannot slip, sa 
eeannct chafe or press against 
hé pubic bone, Thousands 
sgate faces te who 

themselves at home out 
Boducat F hin from ‘ik 


Meda) Wwork—most  grang 
Gu obstinate cases conquered, a Prt 
velvet—easy to sive; warded 
Seis Sean and Grand Tan Seems of recovery is 
Seturet, so afterwards no further use for trus: 
@rove i 


ses. e 
Write name oa Coupon andsend Tooay. FREE 














be sent in plain wrapper, pos 633 Stuart Bidg., St- Louis, Mo. 
MARMOLA COMPANY ble salt 
288 Garfield Bldg. Detroit, Mich. Drugeis 
you, or 
— 1Carnoti 









Are You Reaching for the Truth? 





L, Calif 
(Send f 


















send 


birth date 


fn oo r 
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Twill tell you 


Under which Zodiac Sign were you born? What are 

E your opportunities in life, your future prospects, happi- 

ness in marriage, friends, enemies, success in all under- 

takings and many other vital questions as indicated by ASTROLOGY, 
the most ancient and interesting science of history? 

Were you born under a lucky star? I will tell you, free, the most inter- 

esting astrological interpretation of the Zodiac Sign you were born under. 


send me the exact date of your birth in your own handwriting. 
To cover cost of this notice and postage, inclose ten cents in any form and 
your exact name and address. Your astrological interpretation will be writ- 
ten in plain language and sent to you securely sealed and postpaid. A 
great surprise awaits you! 


Simply 


Do not fail to send birthdate and to inclose 10c. Print correct name and 


address to avoid delay in mailing. 
Write now—TODAY-—to the 
ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Ave., Dept. FF, New York 
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New Improved 
YANKEE 





The Great 
American Watch 


HERE is something truly 


American about the Ingersoll 
Yankee. About its sturdy, faithful 
nature, its fairness in price, its 
honest good looks. The sound guar- 
antee is characteristic, too. Behind 





it stands one of the nation’s oldest, 
largest, strongest institutions. 


Sngerso, 


| Models*200w000 


Radium and Glands: 


Make the best nerve muscle and 
gland food yet produced. Radio-Active 
Allgland Capsules contain the solu- 
ble salts your body needs. Your 











Druggist or Grocer can get them for 
you, or send $1.00 for a box to The 
Carnotite Gland Extract Co., Dept. 
L, California Bldg, Denver, Colo. 


literature). 


(Send for 


-~WATCHES- 


CASH or CREDIT 


Genuine Diamonds °Y85" 


BARGAIN PRICES. Send for Catalog 

m Everything fully explained. Over 2,000 illus- 
trations of Diamonds, ee ie |. paris, 
Jewelry, Silver- reer. it: ° 
charge -} 
Seeeunt. | 






d Fi e; Blue 


vd, Ring Wrist Watch, 18-K Solic on Gold. 17 
[OFT BROS & CO. e53 












es + $39; 16 vores. 
1 2. Terms 


00a 
* THE pIHE NATIONAL JEWELERS "Cisenry 
N- tate 
mE ILLINOIS — 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 



















Midget model for women, girls, 
and small boys, $3.50. 





try that 











The “lickrish” you 
loved when you 
were a kid! — 


efor 





American 
Chicle Co, 
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aking orders “Super’ and ‘Juni 
War Fyter E lishers on r me 
Plan. Commi 3 paid daily cash 
one who o anything that will catch 
is a live prospect Homes, farms 
owners, schools, churches, factories, all ! 
them. Sell on sight Sales limit ed onl 
calls you can make a day V 
exclusive territory and free t 
ing a seemanget neome 
Representat Fyr-Fyter 
Fyter Bldg... Dayton, O 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 
y bu 3 old initials for 
0, make $1.35 Te 
Write for particulars 
American M ram 


East Orange, N. J 





























RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
$1 ‘ nses paic ecimen ex- 
am 1 s free is In- 
stit Columt Ohio 

5 to $50 a Week 
Phil Iiphia Hos 1 
f men womer r 
I laranteed Pri tha 
ll to Start” tells t to 
e Compa Desk 66, Philad 
Pa 
? START YO 
every r . a 
atir 
i ° \ re 
r Ra lale Dr 
£2 "Week Gold Letter 
8 Easily apy 1 Fre 
1 Agents fetallic Lette 
Clark, Chicago 
TO $56 WEEKLY your 
special advertisi 
s of your city experi 
Write today f full 
Amer! “an = =Produc ( 8441 
Bldg., Cincinnati “Ohio me 
FORD OWNERS earn big. money, ¥ 
or part time, selling wonderful invention of 
founder Buick Motor. Vrite David Buick 


Carburetor Seeneten, 5803 Commonwealth 


Ave., Detro er 
cerreworery YEAR. Become 
Clerks Specimen examination 
free Write immediately. Franklin 
tute, Dept _ * 


Rochester, 

WE PAY $1.25 hourly all or spare time 
Send postal for complete new snappy line. 
xeteen full-sized packages, carrying case, 
advertisir 1 matter, booklets, full instruc- 
tions. Pay starts immediately Dept. A-4, 
Harley Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS SELL Harper's Ten U seful 
Household Cleaning Set. Washes and dries 
windows, cleans walls, sweeps, scrubs, mops 
does five other things Sells for only 


"Railway Mall 
questions 
Insti- 








2 Over 100% profit. Free information 
Harper Brush Works, 126 St., Fairfield, 
Jowa. 

SILVERING _ MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learne immense _ profits. ?lans 
free, year * seivvor Works, Excelsior 


Sr rings, Mo. 


SELL us-your spare time. You can earn 
Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home No canvassing; pleas- 
ant profitable profession, easily, quickly 
learned by our simple graphic block system, 
artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct you 
supply work. Wilson Methods, Limited, 

22, Toronto, Canada. 


oo latest cooking utensil endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, sells on 
sight. $100 profit. Details free. Write 
Squire Broilet, 1150 Broadway, New York. 











Astrology 


ARE YOU SUCCESSFUL? Send dime and 
birth date for scientific information = 
business, marriage, health, investments, 
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Invalid Furniture 


~ ROL L ANG CHAIRS, Carrying Chair, 























































































New Types 
oe for 


fhovke Acting 





“HAVE YoU A DESIRE to_ be a 
Movie Player? Our Screen Talent-Tester, 
or Key to Movie-Acting Aptitude shows 


whether or not you are adapted to this fas- 


cinating work, Sent postpaid with interest- 
ing illustrated Booklet on Movie 
ten cents. Film Bureau, Jackson, 


BECOME MOVIE ACTOR OR ACTR 


wanted; experience un 


information, 


Acting for 


Ramos Publishing 





Mich 





necessary 







































Al TOMOBIL E owners, garagemen, me- 
chan el today for free copy America’s Tray Back Hests, et cetera, 
most popular motor Contains itu trates describe Sargent ae 
relpful articles <¢ pag em New York. 
ignition carburet Au to- 
mobile st, 530 iinnati 
nobile Di Cineinnat Personal 
LET US aw how to save 30 
of your gas our name and ad- ~ ASTRE LOG Y REVEALS— birthdate " 
re we'll rest Southwestern Re- | and red stamp brings 2,000 word: “tla rae ‘ir 
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Business Opportunities Short Stories and Photoplays 
- , : > “PREE to 1 writers —A. won ~ rful little book 
LEARN STOCK privile trading; capi- of m aki hints, st c 
tal $127.50 $2,000. Free informat a, C of successt 4 
Dept. 113, Paul Kaye, 149 Broadway, N. vriti ‘Absolutely h addres 
Authors’ Press, Dept 89 ‘autem, N.Y 
Detectives Wanted _ PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA Pay. @ * 
BECOME detectives; big wages; oppor- te ; a Ad anted; also nd for pub 
tunities | ¢ yWhere; experience details free Harvard Com I eee aa if 
write Wagner, 186 “East 79th, vines Atay asia npany, 560, San t 
BE A DETECTIVE ° 
eI ¥ ‘a ITE ; NEWS SITE MS and Shon 9 4 
Li wig, 424 Westove I ‘ b ories 0 pay in pare time, Coy ; 
, AT Book and plans. freq Press Reporting Syn. 
- dicate (406), 8 Louls, Mo. 
ae ee AD WRITE PHOTOPL AYS: $25—$300 pald 
‘a : wera , uny one for suitable ideas, Experience ws. 
Dete "huanen, sis essary compl © outline Free. Producey 
~~ = Se Le € ', St. Louis, 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY WRITERS® " Storik 8, Poems, Plays, ee, 
1 Excellent rtunit Experience ure wanted for publication, Literary Be 
- ry ‘heel — Pa 4g _~ : — reau, 175 pe bos Mo j 4 
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Songs, Poems, etc. { 
Farm Lands 4 OF MS WANTED—Sell your song vem & B& 
for sl Submit M it once or Write } 
_ GOOD I ARM LANDS + New ‘Era, Music Co., 104 St. Louis, 1 Mo. 
i ahh dees balenee te a 4 WRITE A SONG: you can ¢ 
: Vrite today f } bookle do it S words Will compose 
art Land Company, X Nat'l oe =e Frat 6048 Prairie - 
Bank Bldg., Chica ¢ t._626. _¢ — by 
WRITE THE WoRDs FOR A SONG, ‘ 
; _& Ve compose music. Jur Chief of Staff ¥ 
Help Ww anted Female - wrote many bi on it Submit your ; 
$6—$18 a dozen decorati pillow tops at ng-poem to us at New York Mel- # 1 
me unnecessary: particulars ly Cory _ 402 Fitzgerald Bldg., New York, \ 
for stamt T t Paint Co., 110 La $500.00 PRIZE CONTEST 77 you write 
Gran d the best third verse for our song “Emp 
y $20 weekly spare time at home, Arms’’ you will receive $500. Send your 
ng mai music circulars. Send 1ame and we shall send you free the con. 
information, ¢ American test rules and words of this song Vor t 
Broadway, N Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 673D, New J 
ork 
i ~ ORIGINAL | LYRIC S wanted by popular 
Help Wanted—Male PR nn aiter Feder PO Ee 
EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses | 1591. Boston, "Mass = i 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position A $500 cash prize is offered to th } 
guaranteed after 3 months’ spare time study writer of the best second verse for our 
or money refunded. Excellent opports s future song release ‘‘Where is Your Smile.” } 
Write for ree Booklet CM- d Those wishing to compete may receive a free 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, — y Pp copy of song and rules of contest by ad- 
BE A FINGER PRINT EXPERT, De- | (tessing, Handy Bros. Music Co,, 218 
mand increasing. Write for special free Rn ln at AS — 
offer American Finger Print System, 1970 SONG POEM WRITERS—Have “real” 
Broadway, Y. proposition for you. Ray Hibbeler, D102 \ 
4040 Dickens Av., Chicago. 






“WINNER IN HEARST’S 
test Wants Song Poems 
928 Garrick Theater Building, 


Wanted to Buy é 


CASH for Old ~ Gold, . Platinum, Silver, 
Diamonds, Liberty Bonds, War, 
Unused Postage Stamps, False Teeth, Mat 
neto Points, Jobs, any valuables, Mail 
today. Cash sent, return mail Goods te- 
turned in ten days if you're not sa 





- $10,000.00 Con- 
Casper Nathan, 
Chicago. 
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its patentable nature. 
Attention. 
Victor 4, wane & Co., 


free guide book. Send 


description for free opinion 


Highest 


Reasonable " 
767 Ninth, Wash- 


Company, 460 Montgomery Street, San | Ohio Smelting Co., 302 Hippodrome Bids, » 
Francisco, California. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Patents and | Lawyers Scientific 

“JNVENTORS desiring to secure patents HAVE You a Charming Personality? 
should write for our guide-book “‘How To Test yourself. Self-revealing Chart, 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- vital secrets of Success 10c. omson- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable Heywood Co., Dept. S. 8., Chronicle Bide. 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- | San Francisco, Calif. i 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention Lia 


model or 
of 
references. 
Terms 





ness assur 





Plato, oldest Gloger, Box 102, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. One year’s events one dollar. 
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Highest references. 


Send 
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Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D. 
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I avié?, mporen 


keep shoes looking 





new 


Wh ittemore’s 


Shoe Polishes 


Only one of the many Whittemore 
Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 








AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine 
snat Entertains”’ 










Banjo, uitar, 









Y aay, 






y 
your co 


esorn 
will peke liberal allo: »wance on a 
Of 





GiBso) 
1045 Parsons Street 


Mandolin, Mandola, Mando-Cello, 
uitar, enor-Banjo, Mandolin « 
Banjo, Celie. Banjo, Guitar- 


ou oF 


canize @ 


Select your Gibson now, Yoncan 
soon be playing the music of the 
Your friends will be surprised 
end delightfully entertained. Let us help 
son Orchestra in 
mmunity, You can increase your 
popularity, income and pleasure by playing 
for Concerts, Entertainments, Church Affairs, 

etc. Asmall down payment and then $5 a month 
will coon pay for a Gibson and will furnish you with 
e, year-'round entertainment. If you havean old cmneee, we 


‘or Free Book, Catalog 
information about Wm. Place,Jr Books and Instrument youssefer, 
N MANDOLIN-GUITAR COMPANY 

Kalamazoo, Mich., U. @. A. 
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this 


magazine 








Does Miney 


Slip Through 
Your Fingers? 


Many spend—few accumulate. 
These art the basic facts of 
finance. Since the dawn of civi- % 
lization no method has been dis- ~ 
covered of achieving financial inde- ‘ 
pendence other than spending less 
than your income. 

You are working for others until your 











money begins to work for you. The 
world may owe everyone a living but it’s as 
more satisfactory to collect it in interest f 


coupons ioe in alms. 
Thousands have learned that the surest, safest 


way to get ahead is to re-arrange expenses so 
as to make a weekly or monthly investment 
in Columbia lirst Mortgage Bonds. $25 a week 
so invested, with interest re-invested will amount 
to over $20,000 in eleven years. $40 a month will 
amoun $19,000 in twenty years if interest is 


ade fed to the pi in ip: 
Columbia Bonds have two fundamental ad- 
eau —they are safe and the interest rate of 


6%% is higher than is earned on other bonds of 
equal safety. A Columbia Bond is a first mort- 
gage on land, building and rental of ~ fing 
type of New York agert ment house. turn « 


0 is fully 


uni Sal : ' Coben 


payment of the mort 


gaze by the borrower. First Mortgage 
Send for Free Book 
b ) ke “The Modern Bonds 


secur fully ex- 

plains the _ basic l 
soundness and safety 2 O 
of the most modern siemiiesianitin 
and attractive securities. INTEREST 


Write for Book T-80 
COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Columbia Mortgage Company Building 


4 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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Great Diamond — 
Ring Bargain 


Perfectly cut, genuine blue-white Diamond held 
aloft on six white gold prongs. Gentleman’s 
14K Green Gold, hand-carved mounting, trim- 


come te 
med with artistic scroll designs of White Gold A Month 












7 —Ring sent FREE 

Send No Money—fr6 oot approval “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 

If entirely satistied pay only $10, tt en $5 a month, CAPITAL $1,000,000: 

for ten months until the total price of $60 has been paid 1: W- NC. 
Free Gift Book wrasse Wachee wna jeeinn SWEET I 

Send for copy Ne. 183-K. 1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














TIRES 
Kg Want to Keep 


95 | Awaker 


(ip 4 ae 2: @ ac)) 


. . * 
Standard Tire Prices Smashed Again! 

—and some sensational cut, too! Think of it—two R the 
tires for almost the price of one and a FREE inner 

tube with each tire. No double treads or sewed 
tires. Thousands of customers are getting maximum 
mileage out of these tires, and you, too, can get up to 





TUBE WITH 
EACH TIRE 




















10,000 MILES 





Here’s your opportunity —if you act atonce. This is 
a special lot selected for this record-breaking sale. 
Order today—right now. They’re going fast. 
Compare These Amazing Reductions = 
on Two Tires of Same Size 


SizE 1 TRE 2TIRES } SIZE TIRE 2 TIRES 
ff $6.76 S$ 9.95 | 8ix4 410.6 $17.49 











7.26 1.95 2x4 1.85 19.75 } 
80x36 8.25 23.95 | 33x4 12.45 20.30 | 
s2x3)4 9.45 15.95 sas 13.2 21.95 | 

Prices on larger sizes quoted on request. Prices f.0.b.Chicago. 
SEND NO MONEY! j¥> °c Seahinrt to exeriontg id Z | n 
charge, or by Parcel Post ey apart of C. O, D. charge. 
Examine wees on arrivals. and if not sheolutely eatinfied, 
funded. Specify straight iide or money Ko ROW: 
WELL COMPAN 
1506 S. Michigan Ave., Dept, 191-E£ MChicage, Wi. 




















Why Waste Your Money on Motion Pictures 


How often do you feel that you have been cheated out of the money you paid 
to see a motion-picture show? How often do you go to see one of your favorite 
players only to discover that the play is one in which you never could be interested? 
How often does misleading advertising draw you to a show that is not to your taste? 

Often, no doubt, if you are not a ‘regular reader of PictuRE-PLay Macazine. 

PictuRE-PLay’s readers never get fooled about motion pictures. They know 
what they are about—who made them—where they were made—what degree of 
skill went into the fashioning of all the principal motion pictures, They know 
which pictures are full of good wholesome fun, and they know which ‘current 
dramas would appeal to the most sophisticated taste. They know just what pic- 
tures they will want to see. 

But Picrure-P ay does not only save you money by keeping you away from the 
films which you don’t care to see. It shows you which ones you don’t want to miss. 
And it is crammed full of delightful, entertaining observations about motion pic- 
tures and the people who make them. It takes you into the heart of the motion- 
picture industry and introduces you informally to the many amusing happenings 
there. It makes you a discerning appreciative theatergoer. 

BUY ONE COPY OF PICTURE-PLAY and You are Sure to Become a Regular Read 
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Will Your Conscience 


aaOeNaem (lands Used To 


ets will haunt you all your 
lite . if you marry before you are 
physically fit. You know that excesses 


have sapped your vitality-——you are not 

1 ideal man that some innocent girl 
believes you to be. It is a crime to } 

deceive her and wreck her happiness. 
e ; . | | 


It is be ubly a crime to bring weak, 
ickly children into the world—a bur 
den and reproach as long as you live 
It looks hopeless to yo but cheer up 


I'can help you Science of Gland ——— Relieves 


STRONGFOR —The Mod 
i bi. :e of Geo RTISM will aid Nature Baldness—New Treatment Re- 



























































Se 
in res'oring your Flagging Powers and Man- } 
us | hood and Fit you fer Marriage and Par- | stores Health and Growth. 
—= m enthood. 9 Guanes it. | 
| Mark the subj on the free con- | = 
sultation coupon on which you want sal 1 ' 

! E ; sAaldness 1 both men and wor i ov rt lly 
special confidential information and I ~ In . , : : pein . aw, © nerally 
son ith 10c. for postage, ete., on my ascribed by clentist » defective functioning of en- 
free “Promotion and Conserva- docrine glands. Hair growth is dependent upon the 

) = tion of ‘Health, Strength and Mental secretions of these glands—these secretion making 
‘ STRO! FORT Energy. i man-bullder and a | po ble tl imilation of thos nents in tl] jlood 
‘ The Periect Man lif ‘. it Right Now. | which are vit to a luxuric rowth of hair 

ONEL STRONGFORT » ' 
Cept. 32 Nowark, New Jersey 
} OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
| FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
1 ! fort D ark 1 
' OMOTION R\ TON 
( j STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERGY, 
I ¢ Ost lf lim ve 
\ I ar t ted 
Colds increased we iknesses | 
Cat h Height (Specify) | 
Asthr Blackheads Weak Eyes 
Hay Fever Short Wind Gastritis | 
Obesity Flat Feet Heart Weak- | 
Headache Stomach ness 
Thine Disorders Poor Circu- 
Rupture Constipation lation 
Lumbago Bilicusness Skin Dis- 
Neuriti Diabetes orders } 
Neuralgia Torpid Liver Despondency 
Flat Chest Indigestion Round 
. Deformity Nervousness Shouldors 
(Describe) Poor Memory bene Trouble | 
Insomnia Rheumatism Stoo 
Neurasthenia Manhood Shoulders 
Successful Restored Muscular | 
Marriage Vital Losses Development 
Pimples impotency reat 
.. Fear Falling Hair Strength Now it is possible for most bald people to have a 


Nar luxuriant growth of hair through the discovery of 

E. R. Alexander, nationally known scientist. Dr. 
A Alexander, through the concentration of glands, can 
Street supply the deficiency of gland secretion and produce 











a full growth of hair. 





- This discovery may be easily used in the privacy 
| of your own home. Within a few weeks you can 
notice new, vigorous hair beginning to come in and 
with this growth you can gradually restore your 
hair to its former bright, healthy color. 





So confident is Dr, Alexander that you can be re- 
|} lieved of the embarrassment of baldness and regain 
| the normal hair growth by this method that he ¢ 
to send a regular $4.00 treatment for only $2.00 to 
anyone who will write for it. Use it according to 





rs 


y ; Don't send & cont. Ten directions, and if at the end of a month you do not 

f : —y io If wine te find your hair returning with all its former vigor, the 

y ' the Greatest. Bargain treatment does not cost a cent. 

t : Brel tos send it SEND NO MONEY—just your name and address 
at our expense, to Alexander Laboratories, 652 Gateway Station, 


leased do you send P ‘ 
Kansas City. Mo., or 652 Terminal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, and this treatment will be mailed at once in 
Bargain Cluster Ring with plain wrapper. Try it according to directions and if 
eee Ngee ag at the end of a month you are not more than satis- 
fied with results, your money will be refunded at once, 
A big Kansas City bank guarantees that Dr. Alexander 
is reliable and holds $1,000 cash as a guarantee to 
return your money if you wish. 





Don’t suffer the embarrassment of baldness—give 
the treatment a trial on this liberal offer. 


M.LYON 3 &. CO. 


4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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-Shawknit Heavy Silks. Ideal between 
winter wool and the sheer silks of 
summer.’ Many men wear them the 
year around, for they are good to the 
feet and good to look upon. Made in 
six colors. Ask to see the Shawknit 
10S numbers. 

SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 

Lowell, Mass. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to$2an pou writing show cards at homein 


your spare time. Quickl y and casily learned by our new 

simple * ‘Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. Weshow you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week, Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 

240 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada, 
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DIAMRING / 


Set in Platinum 


Seven brilliant steel blue genuine diamond 
are massed in asetting of solid platinum so 
that only close inspection will distinguish it 
from a solitaire valued at $750.00. Shank of 
ring is 18 K. white gold, in latest des ig n. 
Price only $57.50—pay balance $5.55 a 
month for ten months. 


10 Days’ Free Trial | 


Stenpty send $2—if not satisfactory at 
the end of ten days, your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Can be supplied in gentleman’s 

mounting without extra charge. 


























(No Red ‘Tape ) 
No a 


Se 3 Maiden Lane -New York 


Complete, = =9 HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
By ponent R. BEST 

Popular Priced Edition Paper Covers y ed this book 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 90. 89 Se vents Ave., oo York City 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Ecs zema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write tod dey for my FRE & Booklet, LEAR- 
FREE TONE 8 telling how I cured anal after 

being afflict d for over Afte ~, ears 

$1,000 Cold Cash s: ony | can clear your sk 1 the above blemishes. 
E. S. GIVENS, 113 Guntee! Building, KANSAS € CITY, MO. 








oe bd 
Free “Royalton” Pearls 
We are givingan 18-inch strand of genuine ‘* Royalton * 
Pearis fitted with a solid gold clasp ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE just to get you started as a customer. 


Free Book of Gems 
Most co mple te jewelry cat alog ever issued 
D 


of 1 ds atches and Jewelry—latest 
desigt at lowest prices. 


















10 Months to Pay on Everything 
from our Two Million Dollar Stock 
Address Dept. 772 


y ROYAL 2viarcuco 
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From the most critical group in America 
to people the country over 


HAT box of candy you give—how can 
$1.00 «@ pound for you always be sure it is right? Here, at 
Romance Sauections. last, is your opportunity to make a gift that “4 selection from fifteen 


1 , r ° Roe k q 
Ifyour dealer can't wpply has become the choice of the most critical %*" ee he 
you, send us his name and ay ere Crunchy nuts, fruit fia- 
$7.00 and we'll send group in ‘america. wored creams—in the 
vou a box, postpaid Some years ago a new candy was put on the __ most delcious coatings 


market. A few boxes were sold. Then calls 
began to come in. They came in increasing 
numbers. People were telling their friends, 
were giving the new candy as gifts. 

Today Romance Chocolates can be offered 
to a wider public. Your confectioner or your 
druggist has them. New flavors from exclu- 
sive recipes! Creamy chocolate coatings over 
meaty nuts and luscious fruit and cream 
centers! 80c to $1.50 a pound. Cox Confec- 
tionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 


q “Romance (HOCOLA TES jm 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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he richness of fine jewelry delights the 
man of correct grooming; a readiness 
and certainty of performance, amplifies 
daily the pleasure of possession =" +. 


UMAPART 


a 
UP TO $2! OOK FOR THIS REGISTERED NAME UP TO 320 ‘ » 


= ON EVERY BUTTON & BUCKLE 
The Kuff Button a “The Belt Buckle . 
clicks open-snaps shut oR P 


. énaps- and cant slip 
| i 
: : 


oe ee 


connect ORESS : ~~ = AS : The Baer & Wilde Co. 


y 
ps, ao O-MASSACHUSETTS Lin: by 
: “ j 
> = ww 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Keep a Kodak story 
of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Almost as slim as a watch... 


And, like a watch, the slimmer your proof; perspiration does not affect it, 
powder compact, the smarter—and, of | White, flesh or rachel refills at considere 
course, more convenient. ably less than the complete Compact. 

The cover of the box has a delicately 
carved Greek border. Your monogram 
in the centre adds a delightfully personal 
touch. 


This rich, gold-colored box will not 
bulk your purse, and is easy to carry with 
you wherever you go. 

The deliciously fragrant powder goes You will want to use this smart Comy 
on smoothly, adheres well and is water- pact until it has outlasted many refills, 


On sale at your favorite toilet goods counter, $1.00 each, engraving extra. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


= These four monogram styles have been designed by a 
well n New York jeweler, after careful study of the ( oO 
box, as being particularly a priate for this new and =) 
distinctive Colgate Compact. ¢ «J 


| 





